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THE STORY OF ASSYRIA. 


I. 

THE RISE OF ASSHUR. 

1 . There is, on carefully drawn maps of Mcsopo-' 
tamia, a pale undulating line (considerably to the 
north of the city of Accad or Agade), wliich cuts 
across the valley of the two rivers, from Is or Hit on 
the Euphrates, — the place famous for its inexhausti* 
ble bitumen pits, — to Samarah on the Tigris. This 
line marks the beginning of the alluvium, i. o, of the 
rich, moist alluvial land formed by the rivers,* and 
at the same time the natural boundary of Northern 
Babylonia. Beyond it the land, though still a plain, 
is not only higher, rising till it meets the trans- 
versal limestone ridge of the Sinjar Hills, but of an 
entirely different character and formation. It is 
distressingly dry and bare, scarcely differing in this 
respect from the contiguous Syrian Desert, and 
nothing but the most laborious irrigation could ever 
have made it productive, except in the immediate vi- 
cinity of the rivers. What the country has become 

* See “ Story of Chaldea," p, 37. 
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through centuries of neglect and misrule, we have 
seen It must have been much in the same condi- 
tion before a highly devdoped civ'ihzation reclaimed 
it from Its natural barrenness and covered it with 
tow ns and farms. It is probable that for many cent- 
uries a vast tract of land south of the alluvium line, 
as well as all that lay north of it, was virtually un 
occupied , the resort of nameless and unclasscd no- 
madic tribci., for Agade is. the most northern of im- 
portant Accadian cities we hear of 

2 Yet some pioneers must have pushed northward 
at a pretty earlj time, followed at intervals b> a 
steadier stream of emigrants, possibly driven from 
their populous home* m Accad by the discomfort 
and oppression consequent on the great Dhmite in 
\ asion and conquest At least there are, near the 
present hamlet of Kileh Sherghat, on tlic riglit bank 
of the Tigris, tht. rums of a city, whose most ancient 
name is Accadian— A L’ sh\r — and appears to mean, 
“well-watered plain,” but was afterwards changed 
into AsshUR, and which was governed by king- 
priests — f'attsis — after the manner of the ancient 
Chaldean cities f There arc tcmplc-ruins there, of 
which the bricks bear the names of IsiIMI4)\t. vs 
and his son, SHAVi\i>ll-R\'l\N, who arc mentioned 
b> a later king m away to show that they lived very 
close on iSool e Tht colonj which settled here 
and quicklv grew, spreading further north, appro- 
priating and peopling the small but fertile region be- 
tween the *1 igris, Its several tnbutarj streams, and 

* ''fc ston of CluKlea ’ C^7, anilt-h !I of InutHljitiou 

t ^^ce Ibid PI' roj and jjs- 
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the llrsL liiils of the was Scinilic : 

their llrst cil}'’s name was extcntled to all the land 
lhe\* occni)ied. and they also called themselves h)' it. 
They were the “ people of Asshnr " ; their land was 
"the laiul of Asshnr"; and not jnan\’ cenlnrii-s 
elapsed before all their nei;4hhors. far and wide, had 
"ood reason t<^ know and dread the name. This 
sheltered nook. narr<nvly circnmscribed, but excep- 
tionally well .sitnateil as re^.ards both ilefence and 
natnr.d advanl.a;4es. m.iy well be c.alled thecr.idlc of 
the i^re.-il Assyrian Empire, where the j-onin^ nation 
built its first cities, the stronghold in which, diirinLt 
man}' years, it "atliered strength .and intlepentlence, 
jrradualh' working out its peculiarly vigorous and 
aggressive character, and finding its militarv' training 
in potty but constant conflicts with the surrounding 
roving tribes of the hill and the jilain. 

5. Accordingh'. it is this small district of a few 
square miles, — with its three great cities, K.M.All, 
Nini:vi:ii, and y\Kr.i:LA, and a fourth, DUR-.Sll.VR- 
RUKIN, added much later, — wliich has been Icnown 
to the ancients as AtuIsI.V or Assyria proper, and to 
which the pa.ssage in the tenth chapter of Genesis 
(11-12) alludes. At the period of its greatest ex- 
pansion, however, the name of " Assyria ” — " land of 
Asshur” — covered a far greater territory, more than 
filling the space between the two rivers, from the 
mountains of Armenia to the alluvial line. This 
gives a length of 350 miles by a breadth, between 
the Euphrates and the Zagros, varying from above 
300 to 170 miles, “The area was probably not less 
than 75,000 square miles, which is beyond that of * 
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the German provinces of PrubSia or Austria, more 
than double that of Portugal, and not much below 
that of Great Britain Assyria would thus, from her 
mere size, be calculated to play an important part in 
history , and the more so, as, during the period of 
her greatness, scarcely any nation with which she 
came in contact possessed nearly so extensive a ter- 
ritory 

4 That the nation of Asshiir, which the biblical 
table of nations (Gen x 32 ) places second among 
Shem’s own children, was of purely Semitic race, 
has never been doubted The striking likeness of 
the Assyrian to the Hebrew type of face would 
almost alone have sufficed to establish the relation- 
ship, even were not the tw o languages so very nearly 
akin. But the kinship goes deeper than that, and 
asserts itself m certain spiritual tendencies, which 
find their expression m the national religion, or, 
more correctly, in the one essential modification 
introduced by the Assyrians into the Babylonian 
religion, which they otherwise adopted wholesale, 
just as they brought it from their Southern home. 
Like their Hebrew brethren, they arrived at the 
perception of the Divine Unity , but while the wise 
men of the Hebrews took their stand uncomprom- 
isingly on monotheism and imposed it on their re- 
luctant followers with a fervor and energy that no 
or cwwW wbate, the As«,ytiaw 

priests thought to reconcile the truth, w liicii they but 
imperfectly grasped, with the old traditions and the 

• <j Kawlmaon, ‘ 1 nc Ancient Monarchic;,,'’ \ ol 1. p 227 {edit 
lS6jJ. 
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established religious system. They retained the en- 
tire Babylonian pantheon, Avith all its theory of suc- 
cessive emanations, its two great triads, its five plan- 
etary deities', and the host of inferior divinities, but, 
at the head of them all, and above them all, they 
placed the one God and Master whom they recog- 
nized as supreme. They did not leave liimAvrapped 
in uncertainty and lost in misty remoteness, but 
’ gave him a very distinct individuality and a personal 
name: they called him ASSIIUR; and whether the 
city were named after the god or the god after the 
city, and then the land and people after both, — a 
matter of dispute among scholars, — one fact remains, 
and that the all-important one : that the Assju'ians 
identified themselves Avith their oAvn national god, 
called themselves ‘‘ his people,” believed themselves 
to be under his especial protection and leadership in 
peace and Avar. His name almost ahvays heads 
the lists of “ great gods ” Avho are usually invoked, 
sometimes alone, sometimes Avith their “great” or 
exalted consorts ” at the beginning of long inscrip- 
tions. Here is such an invocation, the opening of 
a very famous inscription, in Avhich Tiglath-Pileser 
L, a mighty 'king and Assyria’s ^first great conqueror, 
narrates some of his campaigns.: “ Asslmr, the' great 
lord, zvho rules the host of the gods, Avho endoAvs Avith 
sceptre and croAvn, establishes royalty, — Bel, the lord, 
the king of all the Anunnaki,* father of gods, lord 
of countries, — Sin, the Avise, lord "of the croAvn, the 
exalted in luminous brilliancy, — Shamash,the judge 

See the “ Story of Chaldea,” p. 250; “Five Monarchies,” Vol. 
I. p. 300/ 
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of heiyen and earth who secs the evil deeds of the 
enemies Raman the might) who floods the 

countries of the enemies their lands and their 
houses — Nineb the strong ho destro) s e\ il doers 
and enemies and lets men find what their heart dc 
sires — Ishtar the first born of the gods who makes 
battles fierce — ^ e great gods the governors of 
heaven and earth whose onslaught is battle and dc 
struction who have exalted the ro)altyof Tiglath 
Pileser the great one the beloved of )our hearts 
etc etc \Vc shall have to return to this inscrip 
tion for man) reasons one of the most important 
Ilut this extract is sufficient to show the precedence 
and supremacy to which Asshur is considered as un 
questionably entitled 

5 Quite as often he is mentioned alone Indeed 
when a king tells of an expedition undertal mg or 
public act of his of any importance he generally 
refers It in some way to Asshur as the distinctive 
and representative national and supreme God — to 
his service or 5aw*or direct command or inspiration 
And herein again as Mr G Rawhnson just!) rc 
marl s the Assjnan spirit shows itself ncarl) al m 
to that of the Hebrews who m the same manm.r 
icfcr all their public acts from a raid on a neighbor 
ing tribe to a wholesale slaughter of prisoners to the 
service and command of ^ahveh (Jehovah) 1 he 
Ass)nan 1 mgs never fad to attribute their victories 
and conquests to Asshur whose emblem precedes 
them in battle borne aloft on their stand irds 
(Sec No I ) Indeed there are two or three stand 
ing expressions used to record such c\ cuts the) are 
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these; “The mnjcsl5' of Asshur, my lore], over- 
whelmed them; the}’ came and kissed my feel;” 
or, “ Tlie fear of Asshur overwhelmed the inhabit- 
ants: my feet the}' look ; ” or, “ Exceeding fear of 
Asshur m}' lord overwhelmed them: the}' came and 
took my feet." These extracts are taken from in- 
scriptions of difTerent kings and centuries wide!}' re- 
moved from each other, and might be multiplied 
Avithout end. The}' answer c.xactl}' to the biblical 
ph rase, “Yahveh delivered them into their hands;” 
or this: “ The fame of David went out into all the 
lands, and Yahveh brought the fear of him on all 
nations.” An expedition to conquer a neighboring 
tcrritoiy or to punish rebels is undertaken at the 
express command of y\sshur, or of Asshur and the 
great gods ” ; and in order to propagate their laws, 
or to chastise those who “did not keep their oaths 
to the great gods,” or “ hardened their hearts and 
disregarded the will of Asshur, the god, ni}' crea- 
tor,” Thus Tiglath-Pileser I. says, in the inscrip- 
tion already mentioned : “ Asshur, and the great 
gods who have exalted m}' royalt}', Avho have en- 
dowed me with strength and commanded me to 

enlarge the honndaries oj their land, and gave into my 
hand their mighty weapons, the whirlwind of battle : 
countries, mountains, cities, and kings, to As- 
shur, I overthrew, and conquered their territories.” 
Another king, Avho reigns five hundred years later, 
represents Asshur and the gods as speaking to him 
by a direct message: “Then to Asshur, to Sin, 
Shamash, Bel, Nebo, Nergal, Ishtar of Nineveh, 
and Ishtar of Arbela I lifted my hands. They ac- 
cepted my prayer. In their gracious favor an en- 
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courigmg message they sent to me ‘ Go ^ fear not ' 
We march at th> side’ We aid thy expedition’” 
All this forcibly recalls to the mind such biblical 
passages as the following “ And the Lord said 
unto Joshua, Stretch the spear that is in thine hand 
toward it, for I will give it into thine hand ’ (Joshua, 
viu i8) , or still more tins one, to which, moreo\er, 
many pamllel ones might be found with little 
searching ‘'And David inquired of God, Shall I 
go up against the Philistines? And wilt thou de- 
liver them into mine hand^ And the Lord said to 
him, Go up, for I will deliver them into thmc 
hand . . David, therefore, did as God commanded 
him, and they smote the host of the Philistines ” 
(l Chronicles, \iv lo, ff) 

6 Further, the Assyrian Lings, when they inflict 
more than usually cruel treatment on their captives, 
be they individuals or nations, are wont tojustiC) it 
b) tlieir religious zeal, na) , to glory in the tliorough 
ness with which they fulfil what they represent as 
the direct commands of Asshur and the gods of 
Ass)na “They revolted against me,' sajs the 
often quoted Assluirbinipal of the people of Accad, 
Aram, and others, “and by command of Asshur 
and Iklit, and the great gods, my protectors, on the 
whole of them I trampled*’ Immediatcl}’ after 
this he mentions that he had, in a former c\pc.di 
tion, cut o(T the head of his captive enemy, the king 
of Liam, “ bj command of Assiuir ' As to the 
rebels in Accad, lie boasts that " tliosc men w ho ut- 
tered curses against Asshur, m> god, and devised 
evil against me, the prince, his worslupper, tlicir 
tongues I pulled out (a common form of torture 
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repeatedly represented on the sculptures) ; of the 
rest of Ihc rebels, he throw a larp;e number alive 
into a deep pit or ditch, dut^ in the mid'-t of the 
city, among the stone lions and hulls of the palace 
gates, after cutting off their limbs and causing these 
“ to be eaten by dogs, boars, eagles, vultures, birds of 
heaven, and fishes of the deep.” “ By these things 
which were done,” he concludes with religious com- 
placcnc}', " I satisfied the hearts of the great gods, 
my lords.” And when he further relates how he 
bound another captive chief in chains with dogs and 
thus kept him “ in the great gate in the midst of 
Nineveh,” he calls this treatment a “ judgment on 
him to satisfy the law of Asshur and the great gods, 
my lords,” \Vc sec the exact parallel to this in the 
annals of the Jews’ wars and conquests. They are 
continually enjoined, in the name of the Lord, by 
their leaders and priests, to put to the sword the 
vanquished populations, as a preservative against 
the contagion of their idolatrous religions. ” Then 
you .shall rise up from the ambush,” says Joshua to 
the Israelite warriors, “ and seize upon the cit}^, for 
the Lord your God will deliver it into your hand. 
And it shall be, when ye have taken the city, that 
ye shall set the city on fire : according io the com- 
inandincnt of the Lord shall yc do ” (Joshua, viii. 7-8). 
Perhaps the most memorable occasion is that on 
which King Saul is declared to have forfeited the 
crown and the favor of God for having saved one 
life and reserved some cattle. These are the instruc- 
tions which the prophet Samuel delivers to Saul as 
he sends him on an expedition against the Amale- 
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kites, prefacing his words with the usual solemn 
“ Thus saith Yahveh Shebaoth(the Lord of hosts),” 
which stamps them as divine orders “ Now go 
and smite Amalek, and utterly destroy all that they 
have, and spare them not /«// s/aj both man and 
‘ivouinn, infant and sncl/itiQ, ox and sheep, camel 
and ass. ' Saul did smite the Amalekitcs, and “ ut- 
terly destrojed all the people with the edge of the 
sw'ord,” but spared Agag their king, who had been 
taken alive, and the best of the herds For this 
disobedience Samuel declared to Saul “ Thou hast 
rejected the Word of the Lord, and the Lord hath 
rejected thee from being king over Israel,” then 
calling for Agag to be brought to him, Samuel 
hewed Agag tn piecis before Vahueh" {\ Samuel, w) 

7 But if both the Hebrew's and Assyrians referred 
their militarj' acts to direct divine command and 
guidance, tlic immense power thus created was 
very differently distributed m both With the 
Hebrews it was all in the hands of the priesthood 
and prophets, and scarcely an> of u rested with the 
kings when royalty was established 1 he kings were 
but instruments, one might almost say scr\ ants, of 
the priests and prophets, elected, anointed by them, 
and by them deposed if not found sufficiently sub- 
missi\c n>on to offer a sacrifice before the people 
w .as not law ful for the king . it w as the priest’s priv i* 
le'ge*. and Samuel sternl> rcpro\cs Saul for lus pre- 
sumption in taking the office on himself on one occa- 
sion (i Samuel, N\ ) Things were a cry <lificrent in 
Ass) na. 'ihe king was also the priest — still the 
patcsi of old times He sometimes expressly calls 
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himself** Hii^h'prie.sl of Asshur." Rut only of As- 
siiur, the one supreme "od. Roj'alty on eartli is 
the rcprcseul alive of the ruler iu heaven. The na- 
tional god and the national leader together arc the 
greatnc.ss and safeguard of the slate; they are in 
direct communion with each other, and nothing can 
come between them. The monuments give the 
amplest and most concln.sive pnx^f of this relation- 
ship. 

S. In the .sculptured scenes representing inci- 
dents from the career 
of a monarch — whose 
person is always 
known by his rich 
robes, high head-tire, 
and his beardless at- 
tendants — we often 
see hovering above 

his head, or just in .i. — kmiu.km ok the god assuuk. 

front of him, a peen- (IVrrot nnd Chipicz.) 

liar object : mostly a human figure, ending in a feath- 
ered appendage like a bird’s tail — a dovc’.s, it is 
thought — from the waist downwards, and framed in, 
or passed through, a circle or wheel furnished with 
wings. It is the emblem of Asshur, and it is seen, if 
not above that of the sacred tree or an altar on which 
sacrifice is being offered, accompanying only the 
king, never any one else. Its attitude also answers 
to the character of the scene in the midst of which 
the god appears to protect and consecrate the royal 
presence. If a battle, he is represented as drawing 
a bow before the king; the arrow which he is send- 
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ing into the midst of the enemies plainly symbolizes 
the destruction and fear which the inscriptions de- 
scribe him as bringing on all his foes. If a peaceful 
solemnity — for instance, a triumphal procession, a 
religious ceremony — the bow is lowered and one’ 
hand uplifted unarmed, an attitude in which the king 
himself is frequently represented on similar occa- 
sions (see Nos. i and 2); or there is no bow at 
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all, and one hand holds out a wreath, probably an 
emblem of peace and prosperity. Sometimes the 
luiman figure is absent, and the simplified emblem 
consists only of a winged circle or disk, with the 
bird’s tail, which is never omitted. In this form it 
stirkhigly TcscmWcsthe \'-gyp\\an s>'Tnbn^ oi the su- 
preme deity, which is also a winged disk, but witfi- 
oul the tail, while the wings arc those of the spar- 
row-hawk. which was the sacred bird of the Egyp* 
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tians, just as the clove was that of the Assyrians, 
and of several other Semitic and Canaan itic nations. 
The two peoples were known to each other, and 
came in contact at an earlier date than the earliest 
to which any sculptures can be referred, and it is 
not impossible that the Assyrian priests, wishing to 
embody with the rest of their religious system a 
conception which they did not inherit from the old 
Chaldean home, borrowed the emblem from the 
Egyptians, whose fame for wisdom in such things 
was of long standing. It may perhaps not be too 
bold to conjecture that the Asshur-emblem may in 
reality have been a compound one, intended to con- 
vey the idea of the universe embodied in its ruling 
powers — its gods, to speak the language of anti- 
quity — being contained in the one supreme God- 
head. The disk, we must remember, symbolizes 
the sun in all mythologies ; the dove is the bird of 
Ishtar, the goddess of earthly productive nature — 
Heaven and Earth, the eternal couple ! And when 
we see the sacred emblem hovering over the 
mystic tree of life (as in Nos. 3 and 4), the inten- 
tion seems more obvious still and the presenta- 
tion of it complete. Within the disk we some- 
times see five smaller balls : — the suggestion of the 
five planets, strikingly emphasizing the conception 
of heaven, is almost irresistible ; and the unique form 
— a small head on each wing — in which the emblem 
appears on the cylinder seal of King Sennacherib 
(No. 3) could scarcely be explained at all on any 
other grounds; while, if we see in it.. a personation 
embracing the Supreme Triad and the feminine 
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form of Nature — /. c , of the entire universe in its 
t\\ ofold essence, masculine and feminine — it c\plains 
itself, and almost seems to correspond m deep sig- 
nificance to the Hebrew plural “ Elohim,” as a name 
for the one indivisible God. ‘ A no less remarkable 
instance of the compound nature of the Asshur em- 
blem is a cylinder of, it is thou^ht^ the ninth century 
K C. The king, (represented, for sv mmetry’s sake, in 
double^ attended by one of those eagle-headed 
w mged-protecting genn so familiar to students of the 
sculptures, worships be- 
fore the sacred tree, 
above which hov’crs the 
emblem of Asshur in 
its complctcst form i 
from the circle depends 
a sort of string in a 
wavy line, and as it ends 
m a well-drawn /ori — 
the undoubted emblem 
of Ram in. the god of the atmosphere — it may be 
reasonabU supposed to represent the lightning 
That the king holds u in his hand unharmed only 
expresses the sacrcdnv,ss of Ins person and his in- 
timate connection with the national god. 11ns 
supposition would by no means contradict the ex- 
planation commonly given ot the strings as sym- 
bolizing the bond biiuccn the god and king cre- 
ated by prajer Both explanations arc perfectly 
compatible. It is the /rrJL which so strongly sug- 
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j^e.'-Ls ivani.uu 'llu' sacunlnch'; of (hi: symi)()i is 
iinprcsscil oii us even hy iho rohrs lu: wears <in 
the sciilptiircs, and uhieli liavc as much a priesth' 
as a royal character, since not onl\- the embroi- 
dery on his breast reproduces the winded tiisk 
and sacred tree, but even accessoiy details of his 
costume are ornamented with symbolical desi;4ns 
of the same religious nature p-ee No. .}), which 
supj)!\- jnuch of the (.iecoralioiis also of his dwell - 
inq;, at least of tin: 
public apartments 
therein. It woultl 
almost seem that 
the king was him- 
self ranked with the 
gods, as subject to 
Asshur alone, or at 
least hold worthy 
to associate with 
them, if we judge 
from a cylinder on -v— A ssyrian cyunurr. suar. 

, , , ' , (IVrrot .^n(l Cliipit?,) 

Avhich a royal wor- 
shipper is faced on the other side of the sacred tree 
by no less a personage than fia -Oannes, that ancient 
and much revered divine being who, like him, does 
homage to the holy emblem. Officiating and sacri- 
ficing priests are frequently encountered on sculpt- 
ures and cylinders, but never in the presence of the 
sovereign, or then only as following and attending on 
him ; nothing and no one could ever come between 
the .king and “ Asshur, his lorcl.” Yet the other 
“ great gods ” were also called upon to protect and 
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consecrate the royal persons; we see kings wearing, 
as a necklace, the five secondary divme emblems, 
probably in gold These were a sun, a moon 
crescent, a star, Raman’s lightning fork, and Bel’s 
horned cap — the headdrt!>s adorned w ith bull s horns, 
which is not only associated with Bel, but gener- 
ally symbolizes divine lordliness and power, and as 
such IS worn by Asshur himself, by the winged bulls 
and lions, the mighty guardians of the palace gates, 
and by the winged good genu (sec No 35) The 
same emblems we see encircling the head of kings 
on their sculptured images (see No 46) One 
such royal slab or ‘sUh/ as such representations 
are technically ciUtd, is of additional interest from 
tht altar winch was found in front of and just below 
It, and which seems to suggest tint the monarch, 
either in his lifetime or after his death, received 
divine honors, or at least was considered as presid- 
ing over religious ceremonies in effig) when not 
present in person There would be nothing improb- 
able in either supposition after all the indications 
wc have of the royal sacredness , and, trul> , bliakes 
pcare might have had the Assjrnn monarchs in his 
mind when he spoke of the divinity that doth hedge 
a king 

9 After dwelling so long ind amplj on the mrtst 
important and distinctive feature of the Assyrian re- 
hgion, — the conception and w orship of Asshur,— ^tlie 
rest of the pantheon can he considered in very few 
words, since it is mainly unchanged from the Babj- 
lonian, and onl> a few dev lations Inv e to be pointed 
out. In the first place, Gibil, the Tire god, is heard 
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of no more. Then Bel-Marduk, transformed from 
the benevolently busy Meridug, so dear to old Shu- 
mir,^ — Bel-Marduk, the chief and tutelary deity of 
the later Chaldean empire and of the great Babylon, 
where his temple was reckoned and long remem- 
bered as one of the wonders of the world, — had to be 
content in the sister kingdom with a very secondary 
position, that of ruler of the planet Jupiter. Very 
earl}'^ Assyrian kings include him in their opening 
invocations, and sometimes even make separate 
mention of him in their inscriptions ; but it is only 
from old associations, and the habit dies out as the 
national Asshur increases in importance. Marduk 
does not receive the compliment of a single temple 
in Assyria, and though the latest kings once more 
make his name prominent in their documents, they- 
pay him this respect on account of their renewed 
close connection with Babylon and partly to concili- 
ate the Babylonians. His father, Ea, fares even 
worse. Though he retains his place in the great triad 
— Anu, Ea, Bel — he practically is consigned to obliv. 
ion, and the very rare and cold, if respectful, mention 
which is made of him only makes the fact more ap- 
parent. He also cannot boast a single temple in As- 
syria, while Anu, who in a great measure shares this 
neglect; had one at'least. True, that one was not in 
either Nineveh or Kalah, the modern capitals, but in 
Asshur, the old-empire city, and pointed to a time 
when the connection with the mother country and 
its traditions had scarcely as yet been loosened. 
“There is, however, reason to believe,” according to 
some writers, “ that Anu was occasionally honored 
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with a shrine in a temple dedicated to another 
deity.”* Ishtar, on the other hand, was as great a 
favorite with the Assyrians as Mith the empire of 
the South'- Her two pnneipar temples ^\crc in 
Nineveh and Arbela (Arca ilu, ''the city of four 
gods ”) In the latter she was , worshipped pre-cm- 
inently in her martial character as the goddess of 
war and battle the insptrer of heroic deeds, and the 
giver of \ictorj , while m Nineveh, it was her fem- 
inine, \oluptuous aspect which predominated, and 
she was essentially tlic goddess of lov'c, of nature, 
and all delights. So marked became this division, 
that she, so to speak, split herself into two distinct 
deities, and the mention of her in the invocations is 
generally twofold, — as “Ishtar of Nmcich" and 
“ Ishtar of Arbela,” — and the tw'o fortnights of tlic 
month arc alternately consecrated to her. This dis- 
tinction must have been assisted by the difference 
of the goddess’s garb and attributes in tlie two 
characters, and thus liavc slipped into pure idola- 
try’. As she was, in the astronomical-religious sys. 
tern, the ruler of the planet we call Venus, the star 
among the five divine emblems (see abovcl must 
have been bpeciall) intended for her. It is the more 
probable, that her name originally means “ the god- 
dess ” /nr < rr< M wrr, and that in the Assyro-llabj- 
lonian writing (the same for botli countries, hkc the 
language) the sign of a star stands for the ide.i an<l 
tbc word “ deity,’* whether “god” or “goddess.” 
When tlic real, visililc stars arc meant, the sign is 
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rcpoalcd llircc liiiii's in a peculiar cjroup, n very 
conclusive proof of the originally astral (or astro- 
nomical j natvueof tlu- religion. Another inlerosting 
<letail in the same «lirertion istlial.tlu: j)lanol Venus 
appearing in the evening, soon after sunset, and 
then again in the early morning, just before dawn, 
it was called Ishlar at night and llelit at dawn, as 
a small tablet exj^ressly itiform.s us; a distinction 
which, apparently confu.sing. rallier tends to confirm 
the fundamental identity between the two.---lsh(ar. 
"the goddess.” and Helit, the lady.” •’ 'rhe other 
god.s changed little in their migration from the I’cr- 
sian Gulf to the foot of the Zagros and the Arme- 
nian Mountains; and besides, we .shall occasionally 
meet them as our narrative advances, when it will 
be time enough to note any peculiarity they may 
di.splay, or influence they may e.xert. 

to. Whether y\ssyria in its infancy was a mere de- 
pendency of the mother country, ruled, may be, by 
governors sent from ]5abyIon, or whether it Avas 
from the first an independent colony (as the young 
bee-swarm when it has flown from the old hive), has 
never yet been ascertained. There liave been no 
means of doing so, as there is no narrative monu- 
mental inscription earlier than 1 100 B.C. Still, all 
things considered, the latter supposition appears the 
more probable one. The Semitic emigrants who 
retired to the distant northern settlement of Aus- 
har, possibly before the Elamitic conquerors, took 
their departure at a time when the mother country 

.Sec the “ Slory of Chaldea,” p. 245. 
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was too distracted by wars and the patriotic strug- 
gle against the hated foreigners to exercise much 
control or supcr\ision over its borders, and they 
will have experienced as little of both ns did their 
brethren of Ur, when they wandered forth into the 
steppes of Canaan The bond must have been 
merely a moral one, that of community in culture, 
language, and religion — a bond that could not pre- 
vent rivalry as soon as the young countrj 's increas- 
ing strength allowed it, and, as a consequence, a 
frequently hostile attitude At all events, border 
feuds must have begun early and proved trouble- 
some, from the indefinitcncss of the natural boun- 
dary, if the slight elevation of the alluvial line may 
he so termed, and the first positive record wc have 
of Assyria as a political power is one which shows 
us a king of Assyria and a king of Kar-Dunyash 
(Babylon)”^ making a treaty in order to determine 
the boundaries of the two countries, and giving 
each other pledges for the observance thereof; tins 
happened about 1450 R C , and the successors of 
the two kings renewed the treaty about 1400 DC. 
The friendship was so close at the time, that 
Bukna-UUR\ AS ii, the Babylonian kingt(of the Cos- 
sacan djnaslj), married the Ass> nan’s daughter; 
an event v\ Inch was the indirect cause of Assyria's 
first armed interference in the affairs of the South. 
For after Burnabunash’s death there v\as a revolt 
among the Kasbhi They rose* ag.iinst his ‘>011 


• ‘'Cc tl»c ' Slor) of e haldca,” p sSG. 
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(perhaps on account of his half-foreign parentage?) 
and slew him, after which they raised to the 
kingdom a usurper, — "a man of low parentage,’' 
the tablet calls him. AssiiuR-Uballit, the then 
reigning king of Assj^ria, made a descent on Babylon 
to avenge his kinsman’s fate, defeated the rebels, 
and placed another son of Burnaburiash on the 
throne. Having inflicted this neighborly correc- 
tion he returned to his own realm, and things re- 
mained as they had been. He may possibly not 
have been displeased at this opportunity of assert- 
ing the northern kingdom’s power and importance 
and of establishing a precedent flattering to its 
new-born dignity. 

II. Not quite two hundred years before these 
events, we are confronted by the name of Asshur in 
a rather unexpected quarter. It occurs on an Egyp- 
tian list of Asiatic nations who sent tribute or pres- 
ents to the great Egyptian conqueror Dhutmes 
III., who repeatedly overran the immense region be- 
tween the Nile and the Euphrates — not twice or 
three times, but fourteen times in seventeen years. 
Egypt was just appearing on the world’s stage in 
the character of an invader and conqueror, and, 
though a very old nation, the part she played so 
brilliantly was new to her. The Egyptians, from 
their remotest antiquity (and that, as we saw,* 
takes -us back quite or nearly as far as the antiquity 
of Chaldea), had always dwelt secluded in their won- 
derful Nile-valley. This valley, making up in length 


^ See “ Story of Chaldea,” p. 364. 
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what tt wanted m width ga\e them sufTicicnt room 
in which to li\e and increase to be industrious 
and prosperous and to deaclop in the course of 
some three thousand >ears that magnificent civiliza 
tion, tint profound national wisdom which have 
been the mar\cl of the world and are becoming 
more and more so w ith cv cry conquest of the pickaxe 
and shovel — those humble instruments which are 
as magicians wands in the hands of the modern 
explorer to call the dead to life and reconstruct 
cities and kingdoms Not only were the Egyptians 
proud of their race thej considered it as something 
sacred and themselves as a txation set apart from 
the rest of the world for punt) and holiness With 
such an opinion of themsehes they naturally had a 
liorror of foreigners mere contact or intercourse 
With whom was to them pollution and that alone 
would have sufficed to deter them from travelling 
or annexing other lands 

12 But absolute seclusion is unnatural and an im 
possibiht), as well for nations as for individuals and 
the Eg) ptians had to open^ — grudgingly, ungra 
cioublj but still to open — at least one corner of their 
sacred land to their C inaanitic and Semitic neighbors 
— the north east corner b> the sea, which morto\er, 
It would hive been difficult to close against stray 
wanderers from the desert coming across the suuly 
wilderness of the Sinai peninsula since on tint 
side I gjpt has absolutelj no natunl harrier or 
protection I hat district then rendered ver> fer 
tileb) the manj arms of the Nile had been forc<nt 
unes inhabileil m great pirt bj foreij,ncrs No- 
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madic Irihos who canu;. in limes of drovit^lil, with 
ihoir dwindled llucks, wore admitled aiul 

aiiotUil pasture*', on which thej- settled pernia- 
nentl\\ unless lhe\- prefernal, after awhile, to re- 
turn to their steppes in Syria or their oa-'Cs in Ara- 
bia. It was tlnis that Abraham visited I'-itypl : 
“Ami Abr.un journeyed, ttoin*.; still toward the 
South. Ami there was a f.aminc in the land, and 
Abr.un went down into lv.typt. ti> sojourn there; 
for the famine was grievous in the land ” ((jenesis, 
xii. 9-10). 'I'hus also his licsceiuiants went the 
same way, Jacob and his s«)ns, when they entered 
the land, — a small tribe, little more than a family, -- 
whence they were to go fortlp four hundred years 
later, a nation. They .say to the Pharaoh: “Thy 
.servants are .shepherds, both we and also our fath- 
ers. . . - To sojourn in the land are we come ; for 
there is no pasture for thy servant’s flocks ; for the 
famine is sore in the land of Canaan : now there- 
fore, we pray thee, let thy servants dwell in the 
land of Goshen ’’ (Genesis, xlvii. 3-4). Traders, 
in all probability mostly Pluenicians, dwelt iti the 
cities, their ships coming and going between the 
mouths of the Nile and the cities along the Medi- 
terranean coast, their caravans carrying the treas- 
ures of Africa and Asia back and forwards along the 
great high-road which, .skirting the sea, ran off 
northward into the country of the Lebanon and 
across Aram to the Euphrates. 

13. Thus a large and powerful population was 
formed, looked on by the native Egyptians with sus- 
picion and dislike, but tolerated as a necessary evil. 
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until a day came when their prophetic instinct was 
justified and a great disaster befell them from that 
obnoxious quarter. The country was invaded and 
conquered by a swarm of those Semitic tribes, rovers 
of the desert, like the Bedouins of the present day, 
whom the Egyptians contemptuously designated by 
the sweeping name of SliASUS, i. c., “ thieves, plun- 
derers.”* They entered through the foreign district 
in the north-east, from the peninsula of Sinai, and 
surely must have been assisted by their wealthy 
and cultured kinsfolk, for without such assistance 
semi-barbarous nomadic tribes could scarcely have 
managed more than a clever plundering raid,* cer- 
tainly not organized a systematic invasion. Much 
less could they have established a permanent rule and 
supplanted the native kings by a dynasty of their 
own, wliich maintained itself several hundred years. 
This dynasty is familiarly known in history as tlic 
SllKi’iiEUU Kin<;s,” a translation of the Egyptian 
Hyksos (“/y’Xr” — king, *'■ sh6s^' — shepherd), a name 
probablj" given them in scornful allusion to their for- 
mer pastoral habits. It is impossible to fix the date 
of tliis important revolution, for lack of inscriptions, 
'fhe Egyptians, after the expulsion of the Shep- 
herds, were not fond of recalling this long period 
of national humiliation, and vindictively erased all 
traces of it from tlieir monuments, so that liardly 
more than a few names of these foreign kings have 
been preserved, as though by mistake, and a recon- 
struction of their times is not to be thought of, at 
least until new discoveries be made. Historians 
have to be content with vaguely placing the Ilyk- 
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pos cojKjiicsl anywhere holwccn lvcx'i and 2000 r-<’. 
Tiiis liale. c\'cn tiuis ilimly defined, eoineides re- 
markably with a momentone epncli <if Chaldman his- 
tory, — that of tile Mlamitic con(|uest and rule. — and 
involuntarily leads to the <]uestion whether tlune 
may not have been a more than casual conneclitni 
between the two events. 'I'he ravaiiiirj^ expeditions 
of Khudur-Xankhundi and his successors down to 
Khudur-Laeamar.'-' must have croatc-d a i>roat com- 
motii>n amou'j^ the half-settled or wholly nomadic 
tribes of Aram and Canaan, and brought abmtl more 
migrations than the two wliich wo found to be prob- 
ablv attributable, more or less directlv, to that cause. 
Once set in motion, such tribes wtndd naturally be 
drawn rather to the South, vast and flat, than to the 
hilly North, because of their flocks, and thus, de- 
scending from year to year, meeting, and gathering 
numbers, would come on the more warlike and ag- 
gressive Shasus of .Arabia and Sinai. These, know- 
ing the way into I-gvpt. were very likely to projiose 
a grand raid in comnnm, and the two united masses 
must have borne down everything before them at 
first by sheer force of numbers. It was under one of 
the last lU'ksos kings that Joseph was .sold into 
Egypt, and his extraordinary career is in great part 
explained by this fact. Under a native Egyptian 
monarch it would have been impossible for a for- 
eigner to become prime minister — “ governor over 
the land” (Genesis, xlii. 6 ). The Semitic affinities 
between the Pharaoh and the young stranger must 


^ See “ Story oC Chaldea,” pp. 219-225. 
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Invc been as much in the latter s favor as his skill in 
interpreting dreams — (this accomplishment by the 
way, an inheritance from Chaldaia) The coming 
into Egy pt of the small Hebrew tribe (now already 
called IblAri) — Jacob lus sons and grandsons 
seventy souls m all, besides his sons wives (Genesis 
xlvii 20 27) — IS placed about 1730110 The war of 
independence carried on by native princes in the 
bouth was already in progress nor was the day of 
the national triumph very far the Shepherds were 
expelled and the native monarchy restored soon after 
17CX3 1 C — 1662 IS given as a probable date 

14 But mere deliverance from the foreign yoke 
did not satisfy the rgyptians long pent up feel 
mgs of mortiBcation They thirsted for revenge 
for retaliation and it was this passionate desire 
which transformed them from a peaceful home 
abiding people into a race of eager insatiable mvad 
ers Kings and people became alike possessed With 
this aggressive spirit and for several centuries lines 
of warrior monarchs succeeded each other on the 
throne amongwhom vvcrcsome of themightie Icon 
querors the world has seen \ear ifteryear they 
marched into Asia and overran as well populous 
eouiitries as the desert with its scattered noni uhc 
tribes winch fled before them more fortiinite m 
being able to do so than the dwellers m cities uid 
owners of farms Ofthese some thought themselves 
strong an<l fought b«l were generdly vanquished 
and heavily ransomed Ihose who felt weak or 
timid from the possession of great wealth brought 
gifts and purchased safety These triumphant ex 
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pcditions were really nothing but plundering raids 
on a gigantic scale, for the Egyptian monarchs an- 
nexed politically none of the countries they sub 
jected, — never attempted to turn them into I'Lgyptian 
provinces, only occasionally building a fort or leav 
ing a garrison, — but returned again and again, partly 
to revel in this avenging of the old national grudge 
— to “wash their hearts,” as the Egyptian inscriptions 
expressively put it — partly to gather the immense 
periodical spoils which they had come to regard as 
their due. The people at home got into the habit 
of looking for the return of their victorious armies, 
and would have thought themselves defrauded, had 
many years elapsed without bringing round the 
dearly loved delights of a triumph with all its war- 
like pageantry, its processions of captive princes, of 
prisoners bound in gangs, its exhibitions of booty. 
And right willingly did the Pharaohs indulge them. 
Fourteen victorious and well-paying campaigns in 
seventeen years — which, as we saw above, was the 
figure attained by Dhutmes III., a conqueror mighty 
among the mightiest — surely must have satisfied 
both the direst thirst of vengeance and the most in- 
ordinate covetousness. 

15. In one of these campaigns he encountered a 
more than usually well organized and obstinate re- 
sistance from a coalition of Canaanite princes, who 
waylaid him in the passes of the Southern Lebanon. 
There was a great battle near the city of Megiddo, 
situated between the Jordan and the sea, and the vic- 
tory which the Pharaoh won on this occasion laid the 
land open before him to the Euphrates, perhaps even 
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— but that IS by no means certain — to the Tigris 
Tribute came pouring rn at every place \\htre he 
halted, and among those who sent gifts the “chief 
tain of Assuru *' (Assliur) is set down on the list for 
fifty pounds and nine ounces of real lapis lazuli, for 
imitation lapis-luzuh of Babylon (quantity not men 
tioned, as being less valuable), and “much gear of 
stone of Asbhur In the catalogue of tribute 
collected Uvo years later, the “ chieftain of Assuru 
again figures as having sent 50 hew n cedar trees, 190 
other trees, several hundred chariots, many armlets, 
and various other articles that have not been clcarl> 
made out That these things arc classed under tlic 
head of “ tribute, not “ booty," proves tint Assyria 
did not show fight, probably not ftcling equal as yet 
Daitio of formidable a foe The battle 

aL*?ooo~ Mcgiddo took place about the year 
15S4 lie, — lu Us, say not much later 
than iCoo, — and Assyria had not yet reached a 
^c^y noticeable jilacc among Us Western neighbors 
It has been remarked tint, if the Lg>j)lian inscnp 
tion be read right, the fact of the king of Assjna 
being denied tins title, and mentioned only as 
“ chieftain goes as far is his submissive attitude to 
show that his country did not as j et rank high as an 
independent state Things were to change con* 
siderably uithintlic ne\l three hundred jears 

lO On the same ngyplian lists of booty and tribute 
gathered m the great I’haraolTs Asiatic campaigns 
ue find the name of another nation, occup>nig a 
prominent position, which slnkingl) contrasts with 
the bare mention of As>jna it is that of the 
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Khetas, whom we know from the Bible as HiTTiTES 
— a great and powerful people, spreading over an im- 
mense territory, far bej^ond the bounds of the lands 
we have thus far surveyed, and who were reach- 
ing the height of their glory just as Assyria began 
to emerge from insignificance. It is always the 
Khetas against whom the Pharaohs' expeditions are 
principall}'' directed, and from whom they encounter 
the most heroic and well-regulated resistance ; and 
though they generally defeat them, the Khetas 
are the only enemies with whom they occasionally 
treat on equal terms, and whom the}'^ mention with 
respect, as foes worthy of themselves. The coali- 
tion which nearly had stopped Dhutmes III.’s prog- 
ress at Megiddo was composed of Hittite princes 
with their allies, and the spoils of the field suffi- 
ciently testify to their wealth and magnificence. 
Among them figure a royal war-chariot entirely of 
gold and thirty-one chariots plated with gold, stat- 
ues with the heads of gold, thousands of pounds of 
golden and silver rings, jewels of all desci'iptions, 
large tables of cedar-wood, inlaid with gold and 
precious stones, thrones with their footstools of 
cedar-wood and ivory, etc., etc. Their tribute, too, 
when they paid it, the Khetas mostly sent in pre- 
cious metals and stones. Silver was the metal they 
most affected, and when, after an intermittent war- 
fare of four, hundred years, a lasting peace was at 
last concluded between them and the Egyptian Pha- 
raoh Ramses II. of the nineteenth dynasty, the 
treaty was engraved on a large plate or disk of silver. 
This happened in the fi'rst part of the fourteenth 
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ccnturj’ U.c (soon after the interference of Assyria 
Battle of Jn Bab} Ionian affairs; see p. 20), in con- 
n^iuso* sequence of a \er}' famous battle fought 
near the Ifittite capital K\desii on the 
rher Orontes, and in ^\luch Ramses II. indeed 
gained the MClor) , but at a co^t and after a long 
doubtful struggle, which made it amount almost 
to a defeat. At Ic.ast he accepted a reconciliation 
as eagerly as his adxersar}* sought it. 

17. Like the Lgjptians, the Hittitcs belonged to 
the great Hamitic division of mankind — “Heth, son 
of Canaan,” Chapter X of Genesis(v. I5)calhthem, 
and Heth comes immediately after Sidon, the “first- 
born ” This at once locates them, — since both Ca- 
naan and Sidon were, as we have seen, geographical 
terms,^ — and places them just where history* finds 
them* in verj’ early possession of the grc.ater part 
of Canaan (Syna). in compact masses or scattered 
tribes But they were only the southern branch of 
a vigorous Hamitic stock which had its headquar- 
ters in the Tai Rl’s range, its continuation, Mount 
Masios, and the Armenian Mountains. .\t what 
time or by what route -a migrating body of Hamites 
reached this wide strc.ak of mountain land is in- 
deed, bc}oml the power of even conjecture to sur- 
mise; but It is quite plain that, once they got there, 
they stajed for long \cars For locomotion is not 
as easy m roadkss mountain passes and narrow, 
vljut 4 n jnnjjnl.uj) i.iJJcvs as on the open phin. and 
once fractions of race-, get wedged into such nooks, 
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they slay until forerd, by increasing numbers or l)y 
waul, lo send forth new swarms in search of other 
c|uarlers. 'riiat is why mountain races <lcv('loj) ver\- 
markeil individual *]uaIitios, which, havin;^ liad time 
to bec<unc niote(l habits <»f bod}' and miiul---a 
second nature, as it were — never are enlireh' lost, 
even unde’' the itilbjcnce of totally different condi- 
tions. 'I'hus it is that the llillites. lon;^ .'ifler their 
descent int(’ the hot jtlaiusof Canaan, still preserved 
in their attire — the use of boots, of thcj close-belled 
tunic — certain si^^ns betrayin'^ a Northern origin. 
This is very plainly shown on the ly.;yplian wall- 
paintings which represent the battle of K.'ulesh and 
reproduce with <,o'eat accuracy the distinctive trails 
of the nations that took part in it. 

18. The Hittites had another and still more im- 
portant capital than Kadesh — K.\UKrn:Misn on the 
Euphrates, a cit\' as strong, from a milit.'u'}' point of 
view, as it was powerful and wealthy, bcinif situated 
at the junction of the two commercial hie;!! roads — 
that from E^ypt to the mountains of Armenia 
(south to north) and that between Ik'dw'lon and 
Nineveh, on one side, and the rich tradin::,’ cities 
along the sea on the other (cast to west). This cil}' 
in time became their principal capital, the great 
national centre. So that the King of Karkhemish is 
frequently st}dcd b}'- the Assyrians “ King of the 
Hittites” in a general way, although the Hittites, 
like all ancient nations, were .split into a great many 
larger or smaller principalities, the petty rulers of 
which all rejoiced in the title of “king.” It would 
seem, however, that in the course of time, he of 
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Karkhemish came to exercise a certain supremacy 
over them all, could summon them to follow him to 
wars, and could rely on their services ns one entitled 
to command them. Next to him in power and im- 
portance was undoubtedly the King of Kadesh. 
These two appear to have controlled, between them, 
the Hittite cities and tribes scattered all over the 
northern part of Syria, but were separated by various 
alien peoples, with names familiar from the Bible — 
Amorites, Hivites, jebusites, etc. — from a southern 
branch of their nation, the Hittites of Hebron, be- 
tween the Dead Sea and the Mediterranean — the 
same whom we found selling to Abrah.im, for a sum 
of money (in silver again!), the piece of land of whicli 
ho made his family burj'ing-place.® These southern 
Hittites reached in an intermittent chain to the 
boundaries of Eg>'pt, and as they cannot but have 
had connections with the Shasus of Sinai, it Is very 
probable that they took part in the great invasion. 
Indeed, some eminent scholars more than suppose 
tlnat one of the unknown Hyksos dynasties was 
Hittite. This, if proved, would account still more 
fully for the bitter enmity which could not vent it- 
self sufilcicntly through four centuries of war. 

19. On the whole, the Hittites of the South had a 
more difficult position than those of the North. 
Not only did they have to bear the first brunt of an 
Egj'ptian invasion, but they were scattered and 
wedged in amidst various hostile tribes, and in the 
territory' of the most powerful and compact nation 
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of this ro'^ion, the confederation of the ri'l.lsn i'lM, 
so well Icnown to ns as I’nil.lSTlNr.S, ami fioni whose 
name the modern one of the whole country — 

Tixr. -is derived. It is no wonder that the weii^ht 
of the national oj-i'atiu'ss am! ptover ;4n>nhl ;>radualiy 
have retirorl from them ami ceiitiet! in the moo- 
solid Noll he! n empire with its moie nnmerous 
llillitc population. As Assyria increast'd in mi”ht 
and became more aoofessivi: towards its W'l-stcrn 
neighbors, the ; 4 lory of the llittitcs, weakened as 
they were b\' the hmo wars with Iv^^ypl and harassed 
by the /Xmorites and other pei>ples of .Syria, be^an 
to wane. 7\t the time of the battle of Kadesh they 
wore perhaps at tlu-ir culminating point. The de- 
cline after that was lu-it her sudden nor e\-cn marked, 
yet the records of Assyria'.s warlilce career shf>w it 
to have been steady and sure ; and seven hundred 
years after the battle, the emj)ire succumbed under 
the persistent attacks of a lon^ line of Assyrian con- 
querors, the confederation dissolved, and the Kin" 
of Karkhemisii made place for an Assyrian "overnor. 
The race was, however, not destroyed, nor even its 
rule e.xtinct ; the "reatness that departed from one 
branch of it shifted to another. Alread\- at the 
time of their greatest ])rosperity — from the fifteenth 
century It.C. — the Hittites had begun to reach out 
towards the west, or, rather, north-west. From 
the cold, rugged mountain region, their oldest 
known home, they passed into the yast peninsular 
region of Western Asia, known as Asia Minor, 

/ pushing onward to the beautiful littoral of that 

loveliest portion of the Mediterranean. There they 
3 
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founded or conquered cittcfe and states. There we 
shall find their traces again when those countries, in 
their turn, take their places in the panorama uluch 
the history of the East slowly unrolls before us; 
but there, for the present, wc must leave them. 

20. At all events, when the Ilittitc empire finall}’ 
perished, about 700 li c it cannot be said to have 
met with an untimely end. It had endured, from 
first to last, about three thousand years, a term 
of cMstcncc nearly double that fated to its con- 
conquerors. For already in the great astrological 
V ork associated w ith the name of Sargon of Agadc " 
we find the following item entered m a list of astro- 
nomical observations m connection w ith events on 
earth: “On the i6tli day (of the month Ab) there 
was an eclipse ; the King of Accad died; the God 
Nci^al (/.<*., w ar) devoured in the land.— On the 20lh 
day tlicre was an eclipse; f/u tfu' Innd 

Khniti Atlackid tht nmutry Ami took possession of the 
throm." As “KlfMii” is the name invariably 
given to the Ilittitcs in the Chaldean and Assyrian 
inscriptions, there can be no doubt but that this is a 
record of an early Ilrttite invasion in Mesopotamia. 
I'rom which it follows that they were then already 
settled in the region between the Orontcs and' Eu- 
phrates (in other words, between Mesojiotatnia and 
rini-nicia), /.<*., virtually in the same regions which 
they occupied later on, towa^d^ the end of the 
fourth and the beginning of tlie third thousand 
ii.c.. with the iIirTcrcncc that at this early period the 
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central point of their power lay probably rather in 
the southern part of their territory than in Karkhe- 
mish, their later capital. 

2T. Still, their relations to the ancient Chald.xan 
states cannot always have been hostile. The)'- must, 
at some time, have been closely connected with those 
venerable seats of civilization, if thc}^ have not, in 
their migrations, actuall)’- passed through the great 
valley between the rivers and sojourned awhile in it. 
For their own culture, as regards both religion and 
art, bears the unmistakable stamp of a Chalda:an 
origin. Of the former, indeed, little is 3^et known, 
save that the}'- gave to their highest god the name 
of SUTEKH, “ king of heaven and earth,” and that 
the goddess Ishtar, as worshipped in Karkhemish, 
bore the name of AtaRGATIS (Hittite corruption of 
her Chaldaean name), and was ministered to in her 
temple by a large band of girls and women, her con- 
secrated, or “ sacred,” priestesses. As to their art, 
sculptured monuments of theirs have been discovered 
■\vhich clearly prove its affinity with that of early 
Babylon (see No. 5), although for their writing 
they made use of signs or hieroglyphics entirely of 
their own invention, and unlike either the cuneiform 
or Egyptian writing. Little has been done as yet 
for the decipherment of such Hittite inscriptions as 
have been recovered. But when we consider that 
as late as ten years ago no one yet di'eamed of the 
existence of a great Hittite nation, and a Hittite 
empire reaching from the frontiers of Egypt to the 
shores of the Bosphorus, we shall wonder not that 
so little should be accomplished, but rather that so 
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much new knowledge should have been partly se- 
cured and partly indicated. It is to Professor A. I!. 
Sayce of Oxford, to his wonderful ingenuity, liis 



5— iitmit I'lM.Kii ituv. 

Ulomtncl ) 

untiring imUistr>’, .mil p.-isMonatc pioneeriog real in 
opening neu fieliKof investigation, that ne owe .» 
rcxtlalion uliich even now may already be termed 
a rcNolutiun. so startling is the Uglil it Ins uno'C- 
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pcctcclly thrown on a vast tract of ancient history 
hitherto obscure and utterly neglected. 

22. From their position, the Khatti, or Hittites, 
were the natural foes of Assyria — formidable neigh- 
bors to a rising power, obnoxious to an ambitious 
one. Accordingl}'', the}'' were the first against whom 
the young but already aggressive nation tested its 
weapons. - Asshur-Uballit (the king who marched 
down to Bab}don to avenge the murder of his 
grandson about 1380 ] 5 .C., see p. 21) directed short 
expeditions to the west and north-west of Nineveh, 
against mountain tribes, who were either Hittite 
outposts or closely adjoined the territory of the 
Hittites proper. His successors follo.wed the same 
impulse, only they pushed further into the mountains 
and descended lower southward, not only firmly es- 
tablishing their dominion over all the land from 
the Tigris ■ to the Euphrates, — which latter might 
be considered Assyria’s natural western boundaiy, — 
but gradually extending their invasions far beyond 
it, into the plain-land of Syria. As booty abounded 
and population increased, new cities sprang up 
around the two older capitals, Asshur and Nineveh. 
Each raid, too, brought thousands ol captives, who 
had to be disposed of in some way — and what better 
employment for them than to build those gigantic 
mounds and ponderous palaces, the cost of tvhich, 
as valued in human labor, gives such bewildering 


figures?'"' Thus we find King SHALMA- 
NESER I., shortly before 1300 B.C., found- 
ing the great city of Kalah, which became 


About 1300 
B.C.; fotin- 
datioii of 
Kalah ; 


a third capital, and the favorite residence of sev- 


See “ Story of Chaldea,” p. 48. 
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i.r\l of the most powerful Htcr momrehs Tins 
Is the cit} which irtl brought to light it 
Nnnrucl tlic deserted ind dismintlcd “ Lirissi of 
Venophon Scpinted from cich other onl) b\ i 
few miles, md moreover united bj the course of the 
1 igris these, three cities ilmost ippeir like scpinte 
quirtefs of one vist cipitil ind it is* Inrdl) to be 
wondered it tint the first explorers much inclined 
to this view This dile of i^oo r C is i notiblc 
one 111 Assvrnn history It is iboiit tint >eir — 
probiblj 1 few jeiis liter — tint the first conquest of 
Uib^ Ion bj in Assv mn king is recorded i feit of 
irms issocntcd with the mine of TUKuniMNri 
son of bhUnuneser I who hid i signet ring nndc 
bcinng his mine ind title with the in 
scnption Co! jutnr if Kor Diitnnsh 
Ills success however cinnot hive been i 
permiueiu one is it ippeirsthit lie lo>t this verv 
signet niij, whieh the Ihbvionnns with pirdon 
ible vinitv firttiou Ij pn tned in their r v il 
trv isure p »s ihh in niemorv « f the conquerc r s pre 
cipvlite ind di i irou'* riire »t (1 itlenng to their in 
lioml pride Six Inindutl Vv irs I iter it v i*. found 
intlcirrjetJ liorm b\ one vili itlntved the sime 
conquest f ir more thoroughlv — King bl xx \c m • n 
who thought the recoverv of this incient trophj of 
suflieient iniportlliee to reCorel the occurrence liul 
the nn/ *s histon in his inniK thusiinhhng iis to 
cenre one more iiron » the few lutheiitie ditis of 
e irl) hi torv 1 dile the more interi tin 
to II tint It ciineides ilmo t exicllv 
with tint of the 1 xodtis « f the Jew*- < ut 
of I,vp utukr the leid r Inp i>f ^Io t T Iui> 
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the beginning of the thirteenth century B.c. shows 
us Assyria, not only fast approaching the period of 
her glory, but already confronted, in various stages 
of their development, by the three powers which 
of all others were to be connected, for good and 
for evil, with her future destinies : the power of 
Bab3don, that of the Hittites (then already on the 
wane), and that of the Jews — the latter as j^ct only a 
speck on the horizon, undisccrniblc to the eyes of 
the high and mighty rulers of Asshur. 





II 

THE FIRST OR Oil) IMIIRI — 1 H.LAl IM’ILLSI K I. 

I. In the soutli nntl south cast portion of tlicvast 
mountain region which spreads between the great 
chain of the Caucasus and that of the Tauuis with 
Its prolongations, in more or less parallel ridges \'ar>’- 
ing in height and ruggedness, there arc two of the 
most remarkable lakes in the world • L\M VAN and 
L\lvE Ukumii II In the first place, they arc situ* 
ated at an clc\ation at which one Inrdly cspccts to 
find such large sheets of water, the former over 5000 
and the latter over 4000 feet abo\e the lc\cl of the 
MediterraneMii , and Lake Uruinieh, the larger of 
the two, is, at a rough estimate', not \cry much in- 
ferior in si/e to Lake Ontario, Secondly, they 
lia\c a peculiarity unusual in lakes their water is 
salt. That of Lake Urunueh especially is far 
more so than that of any s^a eiitnigh to materially 
increase its weight and buoyancy, or, to use the 
scientific espression, ••sptcifie gni\ it) Sir 1 lenry 
liaulinson gives the following account of it: '* 1 he 
specific gravity of the water, from the qiniitity of 
salt which it retains m solution, is great; so imicii 
so indeed, that a \cs>el of !co tons burthen, when 
loailed, is not espected to have more ilraiiglit than 
three or four feet at the uluiost 'I he heaviness 
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of the water also prevents the lake from being 
much affected with storms. ... A gale of wind 
can raise the waters but a few feet ; and as soon as 
the storm has passed they subside again into their 
deep, heavy, death-hke sleep/’ Of course no fish or 
living thing of any sort can exist in such brine. 
What makes these peculiarities doubly striking is 
that they are the very' same for which the great lake 
of Palestine, the so-called Dead Sea, has always been 
famous a salt-w’ater bottom, perhaps the lowest in 
the world, since it lies 1300 feet bclcnv the level of the 
Mediterranean. These two lakes, with a difference 
of 5500 feet between their levels, yet identical in 
nature, are equally remnants of former seas, pools 
of that immense ocean of which the Caspian Sea 
is but a more gigantic memorial, and which once 
upon a time, ages before man had appeared on the 
earth, covered the greater part of Asia, Europe and 
Africa, with only the very highest mountain 
ridges — such as the Himalaya, the Caucasus, the 
Atlas, and, parti) , the Alps-^nsing abo\ e the waters 
and forming solitary and widely scattered islands. 
The time w’lll come when all these salt pools will 
dry up and leave nothing but banks of salt, like 
those deposits which arc frequently met with in the 
s.uidy steppes of Central Asia and South-eastern 
Russia, and from a distance startle the traveller, 
parched w’ith heat and half spent with thirst, w’ith 
the appearance of snow^lrifts. 

2. Both Lake Urumieb and Lake Van w'ere well 
known to the Assyrians, and the peoples who lived 
around them again and again were subjected to 
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their inroads and depredalittns. Of the two. Lake 
Van was perhaps the nu'st familiar to the indcfati- 
jjjable concjuerors. The exceeding;!}' rou^h and se- 
vereiv cold country in wliich it is situated - ])arl of 
the region now known under the'name of KuKl us'i’AX 
— belonged to the vast Tnounlain-land soniewliat 
vaguely designated by the Assyi ians as NaTui, or 
Lands of Na'irI. The valleys between the differ- 
ent mountain si)urs were inhabited by inde])cndent 
tribes, each calling itself a nation, while their 
chieftains are all awarded the title of “ king.” 
Loosely, if at all, connected with each cjther, they 
were an easy prey to the compact and well-lrained 
armies which, \-ear after year, pushed further into 
their fastnesses, and before which they generally 
fled deeper and higher into the mountains — “ like 
birds,” in the expressive phrase of the liistorical 
inscriptions. There they would hide until the in- 
vadcr.s, who had too much to do, in many places 
to linger long in one, had departed, or else, pressed 
by hunger and cold, compelled by the di^slruction 
of their homesteads and the massacre of their war- 
riors and such of their people as had st.ayed behind, 
they would come down, and, to put an end to the 
present misery, submit and pay tribute. 

3. At one of the sources of the Tigris, somewhat 
to the west of Lake Van, there is a sculpture on a 
natural rock, smoothed for the purpose, represent- 
ing a king in the attitude of pointing the way, with 
the following inscription : “ By the help of Asshur, 
Shamash, Raman, the great gods, my lords, I, Tu- 
KULTI-PALESIIARRA, King of Assyria, son of . . 
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(here follow the names of his father and grand- 
father, with their titles) — “the conqueror from the 
great Sea of the West to the sea of the land of 
Nairi, for the third time have invaded the land of 
Nairi ’ This monument, the oldest memorial of 
Assyria s conquests m the North, is also the earliest 
specimen of Assyrian has relief sculpture yet found, 
and represents the first really great king of that 
country, at least the first whose doings are, owing 
to a series of lucky chances, well known to us 
The manner of its discovery, too, is of unusual 
interest, as it did much m its time to finally silence 
the doubts which were fora long while entertained 
by over cautious and sceptical scholars concerning 
the reli ibility of cuneiform decipherment At the 
reading of a long inscription of Ashurnazirpal, a 
much later king, wliosc palace Layard laid open at 
Nimrud, some lines were made out to mention this 
very sculpture w>th an exact description of its loca 
tion With no other guide tlian this, the place was 
explored and the sculpture found, a result which ts 
tablished be>ond a doubt the claim of Assjnologv 
to be real science, dealing with positive facts and 
systematic researches, and not merely with ingen 
lous .and more or less plausible guesses, as had by 
many been thought probable However this con- 
firmation ought .already to have been superfluous 
for the discovery happened m 1862, and in 1857 an 
experiment had been made which ought itself to 
h.a\ e been sufficient 

4 At the cxplorilion of a vast mound at Kileh- 
bherghat (ancient Asslmr) the excavators had cx* 
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tractcd from the four corner-chambers in the foun- 
dations * four cylinders, in the form of octagonal 
prisms, f about eighteen inches in height, which 
bore the name of Tukulti-palcsharra, while the in- 
scription stamped on the bricks revealed the fact 
that the mound had once been a temple of Raman, 
restored by the same king. Two of the cylinders 
were in excellent preservation ; ,of the two others 
only a few fragments were available ; but the loss 
was not great, as they all were but the repetition 
of the same inscription. As this was the first un- 
broken text of considerable length — over a thou- 
sand lines — which had as yet been recovered, the 
arrival of the cylinders at the British Museum 
created much excitement, and it was determined to 
make them the subject of an experiment which , 
should be a decisive test of the value of the new 
science. When the inscription had been litho- 
graphed, copies were sent to the four scholars who 
were then foremost in the work of decipherment : 
Sir Henry Rawlinson, Mr. Fox Talbot, Dr. Hincks, 
and Mr. J. Oppert. Each was to conti'ibute a trans- 
lation of the text independently of the others, and 
at the end of a month the work was completed and 
■ the manuscripts were sent in to the Royal Asiatic 
Society, which was to officiate as umpire. When 
the four translations were printed in four parallel 
columns, no layman but must have seen at a glance 
that they were the rendering of the same text, the 


* See “ Story o£ Chaldea,” p. 114. 
t See Ibid., illustration No. 51. 
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discrepancies between them being only m detnils 
ind such as ere to be expected from the still im 
perfect 1 now ledge of the Hnguage The transh 
tion his since been rehandled ind improved sevenl 
times and the latest and most perfect version is m 
many pirticulirs very different from those first 
attempts jet these were too convincing on the 
A\hole not to hive been consi lered by most as final 
proof m favor of cuneiform rcseirch ind invet 
eratc doubters if such rcimined hid to yield to 
the evidence of the sculpture and inscription so 
strangely discovered five years later 

5 The inscription is it Inppcned proved of the 
greatest interest in itself apart from thd philolog 
icil use to which it uis put It gives a minute 
account of the first five years of Tiglath PiLESri I 
(for this IS the common though corrupt reading of 
the name) and brings before us this warrior king 
with the vividness of a full length portrait at the 
same time that it gives us a complete picture of the 
greatness Assyria had reached in his reign which 
Tigiath Pi covers the end of the twelfth century 
a1?out^~ PC — 1120 I TOO Its beginnings were 
most brilliant ind it is no iclk boast when 
he declares with more truth than modesty in the 
long and elaborate preamble of which the open 
ing paragraph has already been quoted (sec pp 
5 and 6) No rival had 1 m battle To the land 
of Assyria I added land to its people I added 
people I enlarged my territory all their countries 
I subdued (his enemies) That he was not the 
first to do these things and that Assy ria s con 
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quests had already extended far be 5 ^ond the orig- 
inal district on the Tigris, both to the north and 
west, is proved by the fact that most of the expedi- 
tions which occupied the first five years of his reign 
were directed against rebellious provinces and un- 
submissive neighbors. Of these latter the first to 
feel his might -were certain Hittite tribes of the 
mountains between the sea and the Upper Euphra- 
tes, whom he attacked in their own country, — “ a 
land difficult of access,” — and defeated with their 
five kings and twenty thousand warriors. “ With 
their corpses,” says the king, “ I strewed the moun- 
tain passes and the heights. I took away their 
property, a countless booty. Six thousand warri- 
ors, the remnant of their army, who had fled before 
my arms, embraced my feet. I carried them away 
and counted them among the inhabitants of my 
own land.” This was only a beginning. From one 
mountain district to another the king marched labo- 
riously but victoriously, through rugged, pathless 
countries, which are vividly portrayed in a few scat- 
tered notices. In one place the inscription mentions 
that a way had to be cleared with the axe through 
dense undergrowth and full-grown trees ; in another 
again we read : “ I entered high and steep mountains, 
that had crests like the edge of a dagger, imprac- 
ticable' for my chariots. 'I left my chariots, and 
climbed the steep mountains ; ” or else : “Through 
mighty mountains I made my way in m)^ chariot as 
far as the ground was even enough, and where it was 
too rugged, on my feet.” 

6. The king prides himself on having “passed 
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through precipitous defiles the inside of which no 
king before him Ind beheld nnd on In\ mg trxvclled 
liigh "ind Hr where no roid \\ ns ever mndc Indeed 
he seems to Invc pushed \cr> nenrl) ns fnr north 
into the. Armennn nnges ns nny Ass^nnii ever did 
mnii} of hi^ successors followed his footstep but 



— I K K-J sloN (PK )l \BL\ <3F CODS) 
ePerrot aoil Ch p «t ) 

none much nd\ meed on them m this direction And 
ns he nttneked succe suelj nnd scpnratcl) thc\nn 
ous independent kingdoms locnted nmong the high 
Innds nroiind the Upper tluphmtcs nnd UppcrTigns 
the result w ns ever) where the snmc monotonously 
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terrible and disastrous to the mountaineers ; monot- 
onous too in the reading-, as the same horrible details 
are repeated in the same almost stereotype phrases 
of cold, matter-of-fact narrative, which make the 
picture of devastation all the more impiessivcly 
ghastly. Forests, passes, heights filled and covered 



(Perrot and Cliipiez ) 

with the bodies of their defenders, corpses thrown 
into the Tigris or carried into it by its affluents; 
cities burned and destroyed, palaces robbed and 
“made heaps of”; the families of kings led away 
captive with thousands of their subjects, or, if the 
kings submitted and their homage were graciously 
accepted, cairied to Assyria as hostages; then mi- 
4 
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nute enumerations of spoils in horses, chinots cattle, 
plate, and bars of bronze, etc, not forgetting the 
gods” of the V inquibhcd — these fet\ lines sum up 
pages of TigHth Pilcser s triumphant inscription 
Of the first half of it almost every paragraph re 
counts the conquest of some one country or king 
dom, and generally concludes with one of the fol 
lowing statements * I carried away their pbsses 
sions 1 burned all their cities with fire I demanded 
from them hostages tribute and contributions, 
or ‘ I laid on them the heavy yol e of m> lulc and 
commanded them to bring me yearly tiibute to my 
city of Asshur or, ‘I conquered the land in all 
Its extent and added it lo the territory of in> conn 
try or, lastly, ‘ I pardoned them imposed trib 
ute on them, and made them subject to Asshur, 
my lord ” From one country he took*' their twenty, 
five gods’ and, liaMng brought them to “Ins city 
of Asshur,” placed them m its principal temples — 
very much in the same spirit with which he would 
have incorporated royal prisoners in his own house 
hold as slaves 

7 One expedition must have been fraught with 
more than ordinary difficulty and danger to judge 
from the particulars into which the inscription cn 
ters .and the peculiar solemnity of the preamble, 
which IS, on a smaller scale almost a repetition of 
the great opening paragraphs Tiglath Ihleser had 
to deal on this occasion not with separate tribes or 
nations but w ith a coalition of nearly ill the kings 
of the lai d of Nain At least he gives a li&t of 
twenty three, to whom he adds sixtj more in i 
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lump — eighty-thrcc in all liven though the mag- 
nitude of this figure is a positive proof that the so- 
called “ kings ” wcic in reality no more than chief 
tains of mountain tubes (perhaps something like the 
great Highland ‘ clans’ of old Scotland), still tlicir 
union must have made them formidable, especially 
in a wild region of wooded mountain fastnesses and 
narrow passes, as familiar and friendly to them as 
they were unknown and dangerous to the invaders 
For this IS the paragraph in which particular men 
tionis made of the fact that no king befoic 1 iglath 
Pileser had ever before entered that region The 
entire relation of this remarkable campaign is so 
lively and entertaining, so full of characteristic de- 
tails, that It may stand here, almost unabridged, -as 
a specimen of the early monumental literature of 
Assyria at its best 

“III those clays, Asshur, (he Lord, sent me, who knons no 
\ictor in war, no nvil m battle, wh«»c rule js. righteous, o\er the 
four cjintters o£ the world, lowarcK distant kingdoms on the shores 
of the Upper Sei, which knew not submission^ and I went forth 
Acroas impracticable heights nnd through precipitous defiles the in 
side of which no king hid beheld before, I passed Tlirough sixteen 
mighty mountiin ridges”— (the names are given) — “ I marched in my 
chariot where the ground was good, where it was iincccssible, 1 
cleared i way with axes, and bridges for lUc pisaage of ni\ troops 1 
constriictcel excellently well I croaved the ruphritcs The kings 
of ” — (here follows Ihc list) — together tncntj three kings of the 

land> of I^airi, isscmblctl iheir chariots and troops in the midst of 
tl eir countries and came forth to do battle against me I y the im 
pet nous onslatiglit of m\ m ghty arms I confjnered them I destn ced 
their numerous armies like Kaman's thundershower , wilh the corpses 
of ihcir warriors I strewed the mountain heights and the enclosures 
of their cities as with straw Their iro chariots I destroved in the 
batt’e, sixn kings of the lands of Nam, with thosewlio had come to 
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their assistance, I pursued to the Upper Sea. Their great cities I took, 
their spoils, their possessions I earned off, their towns I burned with 
fire, I destrojed, laid them waste, made heaps of them and land for 
the plough Numerous herds of steeds, colts, calves, and implements 
without number I earned home The kings of the lands of Nairi 
mj hand captured alive, all of them To these same kings I granted 
favor. Caplne and bound I released them before Shimasb, m} lord, 
and made them swear the oath ofm) great gods for all coming da) 5 , 
made them suenr allegiance forever Their children, the offspring 
of their rojalty, I took as hostages I imposed on them a tribute of 
1200 steeds and aooo bulls and dismissct! them to their respective 
countries Sini, king of Da>aini”-~(onc of the twentj three) — 
“ who did not submit toAsshor.m) lord, I brought captive and bound 
to my city of Asshur Favor I granted him, and from my city of 
Asshur (li>missed him, a devoted servant of the great gods, to live and 
be submissive The vast lands of Nain I took in all their extent, and 
all their kings I brought low to my feet " 

It IS impossible not to notice the remarkably mild 
treatment whicli T iglath-l’ilescr awarded to the King 
of Nairi, a treatment so strongly contrasting ''ith 
his usual aummary proceedings as plainly to indi- 
cate a conciliatory intention. He could not but 
admit that Assyria could not afford continual repe- 
titions of such adventurous campaigns into remote 
and inaccessible mountain wilds as he had just suc- 
cessfully .earned out, and was wisely content with 
turning unruly and perhaps aggressive neighbors 
into vaesals and tributary' allies, w’ithout attempting 
actually to annex their countries or letting the hand 
of “ Asshur, his lord,” w’cigh too heavily on them 

8 These conquests in the North seem to have 
been h/s prtncip.il occupation and most important 
achicv’cmcnt. An expedition to the South-east, 
Into the outposts of the J^agros Mountains, is men- 
tioned indeed as successful and profitable, but with- 
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out much emphasis Neither does the inscription 
d\\ ell \\ ith any e\ccsstvc complacency on a campaign 
m the West, dncctcd against the “ Aramaian Ru cr- 
land,” and which extended the rule of Assyria to 
the Euphrates, where the n\cr bulges out in an 
immense bow, furthest towards the Mediterranean. 
Yet this \crj paragraph is of great interest, as 
being the first official mention of a people who were 
destined to great power Eor only a few* hundred 
year^ after the time of Tiglatli-Pilcscr I , the Ara- 
mmans, a purclj Semitic race who had probably 
also halted m the land of Shinar and migrated 
thence, occupied the whole of modern Syria, form* 
ing a single kingdom, of which Damascus, originally 
a Ilittitc cit>, became the capital. This is one of 
the very few' cities in the world which never cn* 
tirely perished. Essentially a Semitic centre, it 
retained its splendor and leading position all 
through antiquity; tn the Middle Ages, when the 
Arabs — Semites aKo — wont abroad conquering 
land .ifter land as they preached the religion of 
thcii piophtt, Mahomet, Damascus became one of 
thcirchief seats of power and learning, little infeiior 
to Baghdad itself, .ind even when the barbarous 
Turks had swept over all the faircountncs of West- 
ern Asia and engulfed them in their upstait empire, 
D unascus still held its oa\n, and to this day is a far 
from unimportant place This sums up for it a 
continuous existence of ^500 years at lexast, more, 
perhaps, than anv other living citj can boast. 
Though not founded by the Arammans, to this 
nation it was debted for its greatness But here, 
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about 1120 B.C.— from the passing mention of the 
“ Aramman riverland ” which the Assyrian conqueror 
crosses, to make a sudden and rapid razzia into the 
land of the Khatti, where he surprises and “ plunders 
Karkhemish in one day” — we find that it was as 5^et 
only an unimporltmt tribe, which had not ventured 
beyond the sheltering river. Evidentl}^ they were 
the successors of the Hittites in the land we call 
Syria, gathering strength as these lost it, treading 
close on their heels, and occupying territory and 
cities as fast as the Hittites evacuated them in 
their retreating movement towards their mountain 
strongholds. 

9. After going over each of his campaigns more 
or less minutely, Tiglath-Pilcscr thus sums up the 
result of them in a concise yet comprehensive 
statement, the 'utterly unadorned simplicity of which 
lends it a certain impressive grandeur: 

“ Fort 3 '-two countries altogether and tlieir princes, from bej'ond 
the lower Zab, the remote forest districts at -the boundaries, to the 
land Khatti bej'ond the Euphrates and unto the Upper Sea of the 
setting sun” — (the Mediterranean above the mouth of the Orontes) 
— “my hand has conquered from the beginning of my reign until the 
fifth 3 'ear of my rule. I made them s])cak one language, received 
their hostages, and imposed tribute on them.” 

10. So far the warrior and conqueror. But there 
is another side to his character, which is pictured 
with equal life-likeness in this invaluable record. 
He shows himself to us as a prudent sovereign, who 
devotes the leisure he has so hardly earned to 
works of peace and to the increase of his country’s 
power t “ I made chariot^ and yokes, for the greater 
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might of my country, more than there were before, 
and provided them with teams of horses To the 
land of Asshur I added land, to its people I added 
people, I improNcd the condition of m> subjects, 
I made them dwell m peaceful homesteads” lie 
tells us that he “ fortified ruinous castles,” filled the 
royal granaries throughout Assyria, and collected 
into herds, “like flocks of sheep,” the wild goats, 
deer, antelopes, which he had caused to be caught 
jn the forests of the mountainous countries through 
which he passed , they multiplied and furnished 
choice victims for the altars of the gieat gods 
Nor did he omit to care (or the adornment of his 
capital and of his country generally Lven while 
on the march, he found time to admire the bcauti 
ful forest trees, and order numbers of them to be 
carefully taken out of their native ground, trans 
ported to Assy n.a, and there planted in the roj al 
gardens and parks He mentions cedars and two 
other kinds of trees, of which the names have been 
deciphered but not identified, and say s of them 
“ . these trees winch in the times of the kings, 

my fathers of old, no ont had planted, I took and 
planted them m the gardens of my country , aKo 
precious garden gripes which 1 had not y’et brought 
into my country I got and enriched with them tlie 
gardens of Assyria” 

rr The king afso makes us witness his favorite 
pastime, the chase, in which he seems to have in- 
dulgcd on an imposing scale during his various c\* 
pcditions All tile countries he iisited, ns iiel! as 
Assyria itself, swarmed with lions and other wild 
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beasts, differini^ accc'Kiinj; to tlie different rcfj;ions ; 
so that the alnindance of oatne was as nnliniiled as 
was the nnail huntsman’s ardor to puisne it. That 
tile distincti«m pained in this \va)- was considi-red 
most hinply and plorious, is iivithml from the pride 
with wliich he recounts his eN]iloits in the chase, 
tcndeiinp duo thanks always to “his patrons,” 
Nineh and Kcrpal, the twr> tutelar)' deities of war 
and hunlinp, especially Nerpal, whose .sacred emblem 
seems to have been the human-headed winped lion. 
Of four wild bulls which he killed in the desert, on 
the border of the land of the Khatti, with his own 
bow and sharp-pointed .spear, he carried the hides 
and horns as trophies to "his cit)' of Asshur,” as 
also the hides and tu.sks of ten male elephant.s 
killed by him in the desert, while four elephants he 
took alive and brought to his capital. “ Under the 
auspices of Nineb, my patron,” he goes on to sa)', 
“ I killed 120 lions in my youthful ardor, in the ful- 
ness of m)’ inanl)' might on my own feet, and 8oo 
lions I killed from my chariot, y\ll kinds of bca.sts 
and fowls I added to my hunting spoils.” 

12. So great was this king’s fondness for curios- 
ities in natural histor)Ahat when the King of Eg\'pt 
wished to cement a courteous interchange of friend- 
line.ss by some acceptable gift, he could think of 
nothing more acceptable to send than a large river 
animal — surel)’- a crocodile of the Nile — and some 
“beasts of the great sea.” This curious incident, 
however, we know, not from Tiglath-Pilescr’s own 
cylinder, but from a fragment of a much later in- 
scription, in which another famous conqueror-king 
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goes over the deeds of his great predecessor. 
Though extremely concise, this account reproduces 
the essential statements of the lengthy original, and 
even adds a few particulars, among which the most 
interesting is a mention of the fact that Tiglath-Pile- 
ser “ mounted ships of Arvad and killed a , . . . (per- 
haps a dolphin?) in the great sea.” Now Arvad 
(or Aradus) is the most northern of the Phoenician 
cities, on the shore of that part of the Mediterranean 
which the Assyrians called “ the Upper Sea of the 
setting sun,” and it would seem from this passage 
that our king was the first of his nation to go out 
to sea. From what we already know of him we 
can well fancy that he took no little pride in this 
plea.surc-sail, both as a political demonstration, a 
sort of taking possession of the new element, ^con- 
sidered until then as the c.xclusive domain of the 
sons of Canaan along the shore, — and also as an 
opportunity to indulge his passionate love of sport 
by a novel experience. It must have been a mem- 
orable and festive occasion, and one wishes one 
might have a glimpse of the pageant, graced as it 
doubtless Was by all the gorgeousness of Oriental 
costume in its richest display and by the blue splen- 
dor of those wonderful waters and skies. 

13. Wc thus take leave of Tiglath-Pilescr at the 
height of his power and glory, with a feeling of 
admiration for his heroic and brilliant personal 
qiiaVitics; and it is not without regret wc learn that 
towards the end of his reign that power was some- 
what shalccn and that glory dimmed. Like all the 
Other Assyrian kings of whom we possess rccordsj he 
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had wars with Babylonia, and this was always their 
unlucky direction. Even during the period of As- 
syria’s highest fortunes, when she was invariably 
successful against the nations that surrounded her 
to the west, north, and east, she often was roughly 
checked in the South — very naturally, since Baby- 
lonia, dnee her metropolis and teacher, was now her 
equal in the arts of peace and war, her equal — if not 
her superior still — in culture. Yet, ever since Tu- 
kulti-Nincb I. had entered Babylon in triumph and 
written himself “ conqueror of Kar-Dunyash,” the 
younger monarchy seems to have claimed supremacy 
over the mother country, and the claim to have been, 
at most times and in a general way, acknowledged, 
The kings of, Babylon, too, from that very epoch, 
suddenly appear with Semitic names instead of the 
Accadian or Cosssean ones that had succeeded each 
other in a long line ; and this alone more than sug- 
gests a change of dynasty effected by the Assyrian 
conquerors with a view to their own interests. Some 
kind of allegiance, some form of homage must have 
been agreed upon, though we have no documents to 
throw light on the subject, for .wc often hear of 
“tribute ” from Babylon ; and when the kings of As- 
syria march down into the country it is generally 
to repress what they are pleased to term a “revolt.” 
At all events, the kings of Babylon never ceased to 
assert their independence, alternately, as circum- 
stances prompted, changing their attitude from one 
of self-defence to one of aggression, with intervals 
of submission and outward inactivity when fortune 
had been too ,much against them. The relations 
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goes over the deeds of his great predecessor 
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pleasure sail both as a political demonstration a 
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sidered until then as the exclusive domain of the 
sons of Canaan along the shore — and also as an 
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13 Wc thus take Icaaeof Tiglath Pilescr at the 
height of his power and glory with a feeling of 
admiration for his heroic and brilliant personal 
qualities and it is not without regret wc learn that 
towards the end of his reign that power was some 
what shaken and that glorj dimmed I ikc all the 
Other Ass) nan kings of whom wc possess records he 
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written himself “conqueror of Kar-Dunyash,” the 
younger monarchy seems to have claimed supremacy 
over the mother country, and the claim to have been, 
at most times and in a general way, acknowledged. 
The kings of Bab3don, too, from that very epoch, 
suddenly appear with Semitic names instead of the 
Accadian or Cossaean ones that had succeeded each 
other in a long line ; and this alone more than sug- 
gests a change of dynasty effected by the Assyrian 
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throw light on the subject, for .we often hear of 
“tribute ’’ from Babylon ; and when the kings of As- 
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of the two Mesopotamian monarchies during the 
SIX hundred years which elapsed between the first 
conquest and the final struggle for life may be de 
scribed as an unending game, with alternating vicis 
situdes, in which each pla>er, when winning most 
sweepmgly, was liable to sudden defeat, and when 
losing most deeply, was ready for his revenge. 
Tiglath Ihlescr I., like his ancestor, Tukulti-Nineb I , 
had to take his turn at the losing game, and, like 
him, left a trophy of hts defeat in his adversary’s 
hands — a pledge which the renowned Sennacherib, 
when he finally captured Babylon, 400 > ears later, 
redeemed at the same time as the former conquer- 
or’s signet ring In this case, as in the other, it is 
only from Sennacherib’s statement that we learn 
anything of the disaster of which he was the final 
avenger It appears that Tiglath-Pileser, who in 
almost every sentence of his great record betrays an 
uncommonly religious turn of mind, and seems to 
take more pride in the building and restoration of 
temples than even in Ins warlike deeds, earned 
with him in his campaign to Babylonia the statues 
of his favorite god Raman with the consort-goddess, 
Simla , that the “ king of Accad ” “ took them away 
and dragged them to Babel,” whence Scnnichenb 
“ brought them forth ” and restored them to their 
own temple 

14 This completes the information, so unex- 
pectedly abundant, which wc have concerning Tig- 
lath-Pileser I , and to which by far the greatest part 
he has himself contributed in his great cylinder, a-> 
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he distincUy intended to do when he had four 
copies of it deposited under the four corner-stones 
of his most important building — “ for later days, 
for the day of the future, for ail time! ” he exclaims 
ill the closing paragraph. The mighty figure of the 
warrior king stands forth the more colossal and im- 
posing that it stands alone, like a solitary, fine!}' fin- 
ished statue in a vivid ray of strong light, against 
a dark background. For all is darkness around him, 
scarce relieved by a few vaguely flitting shadows. 
As nothing is known of 'As-syria under his predeces- 
sors, except the few morsels of facts about Ashur- 
Uballit and Tukulti-Nineb, so for two hundred 
years nothing again comes to light of his successors. 
His name embodies for us an entire revelation. 
His is the first important historical and literary 
record that the Assyrian ruins have yielded us; his 
the first monument of Assyrian art we know ; after 
him — a blank. We have no artistic relics what- 
ever, and, as to history, nothing more than, after an 
interval of nearly two centuries, a list of a few royal 
names, with not a scrap of reality about them. 
“ Nothing is known at present of the history of 
these monarchs,” says Mr. G. Rawlinson in his 
“ Five Monarchies.” “ No historical inscriptions 
belonging to their reign have been recovered ; no 
exploits are recorded of them in the inscriptions of 
later sovereigns. They stand before us, mere 
shadows of might)'’ names, — proofs of the uncer- 
tainty of posthumous fame, which is almost as 
much the award of chance as the deserved recom- 
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pense of superior merit”* These lines are cer 
tainly forcible and impressive, but, are they 
equally true^ Arc those really “ might> names” 
that arc transmitted to us without a faintest record 
of anj achievement attached to them ’ Deeds of 
moment, greatness of any kind, generally survive in 
some way, leave some trace or memory, occur indi- 
rectly in later records if contemporary monuments 
are wanting Assyrian kings, absorbed as they 
were in their own exploits and given to self glorifi- 
cation as they' show themselves throughout their 
monumental literature, were not forgetful of their 
more eminent predecessors, and often refer to them 
with reverence and admiration, or at least, as we 
have already repeatedly seen, mention this or that 
fact connected with their reigns That no such 
posthumous mention occurs of any of those who 
succeeded, during the next two centuries, to the 
power so firmly established by Tiglath-Pilcser, is 
perhaps in itself rather concUisivc proof that there 
zoas little to record, nothing especially' noteworthy', 
cither as event or personal character, to stand out 
prominently m the memory of posterity and break 
the monotonous if exciting routine of petty war- 
fare, hunting, building, and despotic home rule 
which made up the average career of an Assyrian 
monarch 

15 At all events riglath-Pileser I embodies for 
us the first period of Assyria’s rise and greatness, 
known as “the First or Old Lmpire because the 
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line of sovereigns who founded il had apparently 
been as yet unbroken, through probably as much 
as 800 years. I'his remarkable fact is indirectly 
pointed out b\' 'I'iglalh-Pileser himself, who, after 
naming, in a paragraph of his great inscri|)tion ile- 
voted to his royal geneahigy, his own father and 
his ancestors up to the fourth generation back, 
mentions his remotest ancestors, Ishmitlagan and 
Shamash- Raman (the first known not yet 

“kings,” of Asshur), the latter as the original builder 
of the Temple of Ann and Ramaii which he takes 
so much pride in having reconstructed with greater 
splendor than before. It is evidently under his 
rule, and mainlj’ by his efforts, that Assj-ria 
may be said to have reached her normal extent 
and boundaries. In the North, the conqueror’s 
own sculptured efifigy, stern and commanding, 
seems to be forever silently pointing from its rock 
by the source of the Tigris to the mountain 
ridge known to later antiquity as MoN.s Nl- 
ril.-\TES (“ Snowy I\Iountains ”) as the frontier he 
gained for her. To the west the Euphrates seems 
her most natural boundar}^ while to the cast the 
Zagros chain of many ridges is an unmistakable 
barrier; to the south alone the boundary, though 
well marked by the line of the alluvium, is made 
fluctuating by the uncertain relations between 
Assyria and Babylonia. This region Mr. G. Raw- 
linson defines “ the country actually taken into 
AssjM'ia,” covered by undoubted remains of Assyr- 
ian cities and towns, as distinguished from “ that 
5 
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which was merely conquered and held in subjec- 
tion.” The same author then continues: 

“ If Assjna be allow e<l the extent which here axslgnecl to her, 
she will be a count rj not only vei\ much larger than Ch"klea or llabj 
Ionia, but posituely of considerable dimensions Reaching on the 
north to the 3Sthand on the south to the 34th parallel, she had a 
length diagonal!) to the alluvium of 350 miles, and a breadth be- 
tween the Luphntes and Mount Zagros varjing from above 30010 
170 miles Her area was prubabl) not less than 750Q0 square 
miles, \vhi..h is be) ond that of the German provinces of I’rnssia or 
Austria, more than double that of Portugal, and not much below 
that ot Great Untain. She would thus, from her mere size, be cal 
ciliated to ph) at important part m hislor) , and the more so, as 
during the period of her greatness scarcely any nation witli which 
she came in contact possessed nearly so extensive a terntor) 
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rin: or taxa'CC: •inr.iu mihkatk'Ns.— 

Tin: liM xr iA\s. 

1. Wnitx wo ro.'ul ftf 'rir.lalh-riit“-i’i- I.*s lu^iitlay 
Fnii in siiips nf .iixi <>f hi-: that hi',; ;.ca. 

n^h, liii-Tt; i-; sonuthiuy in ihc whole oceiirmu'e, a 
certain inappropriateiUTs, wiiich isu'oinnlari!)’ com- 
p^;l^^ a smile, ns at sonu: l>t>3'ish frc.ik. Maritime 
lionors sil awkwanil\‘ on the licro of a hiindreii land 
haltles, the adventurous invader of unknown, im- 
jiassahle mountain regions, and Ass\’ria was .so cmi- 
nenth' a continent.d jiowcr that her In'no niul arm- 
ies ajipear out of )dace on the sea-shore .amidsl a 
jicoplc of traders and .‘tailors. At all events, this 
was but a j^assino excursion, a mililaiy visit, aiid 
tlic I’ho-nician merchant-princes wlio on this oc- 
casion no doubt entertained the ro\'a! intruder and 
did him courteous lip-lujmage, — not unaccoiujianied, 
we may be sure, In' cosily t^ift.s. — jirobabi)- consid- 
ered it in no otlicr li^ht, nor dreamed that the lunir 
was not so far distant when the iron rule of vXsshur 
should stretch to their luxurious homes b}' the sea, 
their docks and ship-j'ards, their Avarehousef^ and 
factories, and lie Ion" and hcavj' on the necks of 
their descendants. The Assyrians, one of whose 
chief characteristics was insatiable greed, Avere not 
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likely to forget such a glftnpse of boundless wealth 
and overflowing prosperity as now dazzled their 
astonished, coveting eyes. For the Phcenicians, at 
this very time, had already reached the towering 
point of their career, and while their unbidden 
guests were wonderingly enjoying the novelty of a 
sail and a bit of sea-sport, they ranged and reigned 
as masters over the blue element as far as human 
knowledge went and ships would bear — both knowl- 
edge and ships being exclusively their own. In- 
deed, the date which has been ascertained ns that 
of Tiglath-Pileser— iioo B. c. and thereabouts— is 
also given approximativcly as that of the foimda- 
tion of the remotest Phoenician colony and one of 
p(jundati«3n important stations— Gades 

(now Cadiz) in Spain, on the other side 
1100 B.c. Qf Strait of Gibraltar. To arrive 
there they must have touched and gained firm foot- 
ing at a great many intermediate points ; and it 
must have taken them many centuries, for the way 
is long from the Persian Gulf to the Atlantic 
Ocean, and all ancient authors agree that their 
original starting-point was a group of small islands 
in that gulf, — “ the Great Sea of the Rising Sun,” 
as Assyrian geography names it. Such was also 
their own account of themselves. 

2. This group of small islands, now known by the 
name of Bahrein Isijvnds, is situated about the 
middle of the western shore of the gulf, close to 
the coast of Arabia, a tract, as nearly cvcr>*where 
along the sea, fertile and habitable, being separated 
by mountains from the sands and parching winds 
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of the inland deserts. Here seems to have been 
the first known home of the Hamites of Canaan be- 
fore they separated and multiplied into the numer- 
ous tribes which overspread all the pleasant and 
fruitful portions of S3n‘ia and were to play so im- 
portant a part in the fortunes of the Hebrews, for 
which reason the biblical historian gives so full and 
particular a list of them. (See Genesis, x. 15-19.) 
'Here, not on the islands alone, but also on the lit- 
toral, they must have dwelt for centuries. One of 
these Hamitic tribes was even then of sufficient 
pre-eminence to have received a separate name, 
that of Punt or Puna, (the Phut or POt of Gene- 
sis, X. 6), later corrupted under Greek influences 
into Phoenicians, and to have been personified as 
one of. Ham’s own sons. They retained their sepa- 
rate identity through the great westward migration, 
while their kindred took their generic name from 
the land of Canaan, over which they spread, receiv- 
ing their special denominations from the districts 
or cities they inhabited. The Puna were essen- 
tially a commercial race, and preferably chose for 
their settlements such regions as offered fair play 
to this peculiar instinct of theirs. An important 
branch of them gained possession of the finest por- 
tion of Arabia — the present Yemen, the south-east- 
ei'n corner of the peninsula by the Strait of Bab-EL- 
MandeB and the opposite protruding corner of East- 
ern Africa, now known as the SOMALI coast — a posi- 
tion which evidently commands the commerce of 
the Red Sea, the Arabian Sea, and even the more 
' distant Indian Ocean, and was, moreover, as it still 
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is, a point of attraction and departure for carnvans. 
Besides \vhich, both Yemen and Somali arc them- 
selves exceedingly rich in numbers of costly Oriental 
products, such as rare woods, frankincense, spices, 
etc Plere the Puna lived and traded, principally 
\\ ith Egypt, long before we hear of the Phcemcnns 
Some think that the latter were a later^branch of 
these Puna, uliich separated from them at some 
time and ^\andcred northwards Others, again, are 
of opinion that the people who settled on the Syr- 
ian sea shore were Puna, who migrated, by a more 
northern road, directly across the desert into the 
Syrian land from their old home by the Persian 
Gulf, whence their Canaamte brethren had departed 
before them, so that they found them already as 
builders of cities and founders of communities. 
Among these and the Semitic tribes who continued 
nomadic longer, — some forever, — they must have 
tarried by the way, until, by long intercourse and 
unhindered intermarriages, the differences wore 
away and they were numbered among the “ sons of 
Canaan,” and their first capital, SiDOX, came to 
pride herself on being “tht first born of Canaan ” 

3 There arc no c\cnts of greater moment in the 
history of remote antiquilj than the carl} migra- 
tions of races, and none to which, from their \cry 
nature, it is more difficult to assign c\cn an approx- 
imative date Races gcnerall} migrate when the) 
arc at a stage of culture that docs not as y ct create 
man} monuments, and the creation of menu 
mtnls takes tunc. At a given moment a jicoplc 
is mentioned in the inscriptioiib of sonic more 
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nth-niicctl nation as Hvinj^ in certain places, and 
that is tlu: first we hear of it. All we can sa^■ 
is. '* At such a time they were there, for Iumc is the 
proof:” Ilow lon;4? is often a (juestion impossible 
to answer, ^’ct in some f.ivorabie cases indirect 
iiuiications may be ".ithereil which will help to 
])lacc the event correctly — within a couj)le of hun- 
dred }'cars or so, a Irille which at our distance from 
it scarcely caunes into account at .all. Now in 
Genesis (chap, xii. 5~-d). where we are told how 
Abram, with Sar.iV, his wife, .and Lot. his brother’s 
son, and all their sidjslance and families. dc[)arled 
from Ilarran tow.ards the south and c.ame into the 
hand of Canaan, we read this little annotation: 
•‘And tile Canaanite was then in the land." The 
qualifyin:.,' word “ ///c/z " seems to imply that they 
had not been there long. Whetlier they had .so- 
journed. as had the Hebrews, in tlie land of Sluimir 
itself, or confined themselves to the adjoining fer- 
tile tracts by the Gulf, they seem to have preceded 
the Hebrews in their we.slward mierration. Accord- 
ing to one tradition they had been driven from 
their seats in consequence of a cjuarrel avith the 
King of ] 5 abvlon. The time thus indicated corre- 
spends more th.an .approximatively with the famous 
Fdamite conquest of Khudur-Nankhundi, to which 
we are continually led back, and there is nothing 
improbable in the supposition tliat the dispersion 
of the Canaanites, like the migration of the Hebrew 
and Assyrian Semite.s, was caused by the shock of 
that invasion, the reaction of which was felt in 
wider and wider circles, even before it reached the 
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Dead Sea itself under the enterprising Khudur Lag- 
amar,^ until, as wc saw m a former chapter (see 
p. 24), It thicw the Hyksos hordes into Egypt. 
In the Hyksos imasion the Canaanite, especially 
the Hittitc, element was strongly represented, as 
strongly as the Semitic, and both acted so much in 
concert as to be almost undisttnguishable from each 
other, ow ing to the many and close affinities which 
have always subsisted between the two races of 
Shem and Ham, and the case with which they al- 
ways amalgamated, as though by mutual attraction. 
Thus everything concurs to show the Elamite inva- 
sion to have been one of the most momentous as 
well as authentic events of remote antiquity, and a 
point of departure for revolutions which affected 
the Oriental world far be>ond the countries imme- 
diately concerned, and helped shaping it into those 
conditions w Inch have until lately been considered 
as the very earliest that history could deal with. 
Nothing could be established with much certainty 
previous to looo B C , and, fantastical as the saying 
may sctm, all the ground wc ha\c gained m our 
backward progress has been conquered by the 
labors of the pickaxe and shovel, withm the last 
thlrt^ or fort^ >cars 

4 Wc haac seen + that it is a 1 iw of history that 
no country is found desert by an invading or mi- 
grating race when it takes possession of it ; also 
that no race, however long established and however 
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indigenous it may deem itself, but will be shown to 
have come from somewhere else, if we can get 
back far enough to find out. Of course, behind 
everything we have found out stands the next thing 
which we have not, and which we may, or may not, 
find out in the future, since no one can tell before- 
hand zvhcrc the limit of knowledge and discovery 
lies, though it is certain that there is such a limit 
somewhere, in every branch and direction of knowl- 
edge. As we pursue the destinies of migrating 
races, we often come upon populations which we 
have no means to track further up into the past, 
and the very names of which, given them by the 
new comers, show them to have been as great a 
puzzle to these new comers as they are to us. Thus 
we are told that “ Palestine, when entered by the 
Canaanites, was not a wilderness. The greater part 
of its towns were already built and the country 
round about them inhabited by a numerous popula- 
tion, who were either extermined or forced to emi- 
grate by the Canaanites. Some remnants, however, 
of the primitive races still existed when the Isra- 
elites conquered the land. Some of the names 
given by the Bible to these primitive races of 
Palestine indicate men of large stature and great 
strength, and thus popular tradition in after ages 
has termed them giants.” Such were the Anakim, 
the Emim (the latter name meaning “ the terrible,” 
“ the formidable ”) ; such also the people whom the 
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Canaanites called ZURIM awd ZaaizuMMIM, names 
simply indicative of a language which sounded to 
the foreigners like a monotonous gibberish, an unm 
telhgible buzzing The last remnants of these 
primitive races were destroyed by the Hebrews , 
but even then they ^vcre numerous enough, and 
report represented them as sufficiently terrible to 
inspire the new conquerors with even greater mis- 
givings than the Canaanitic nations they came to 
dislodge When Moses sent twelve men of trust 
and high standing, one from each tribe of Israel and 
“ every one a ruler among them," to “ spy out the 
land of Canaan ’’ and “ sec the land, what it is, and 
the people thatdwelleth therein," “whetlicrthey be 
strong or weak, wiiethcr they be few or many," 
they came back disheartened, and declared to Moses 
and the assembled tribes “ We be not able to go 
up against the people, for they are stronger than 
we ... There we saw the giants, the sons of 
Anak, which come of the giants and we were in 
our own sight as grasshoppers, and so we were in 
their sight” (Numbers, xin) And of the land of 
the Moabites by the Dead Sea (at its southern end) 
It IS further said ” The Cmim dwelt therein afore- 
time, a people great, and manj , and tall, as the 
Anakim, which also were accounted giants, as the 
Anakim . but the hloabitcs call them Emim ” And 
again of the people that preceded the Ammonites, a 
httlc to the north of the Moabites " . . the 

Ammonites called them Zamzummim , a people 
great, and many, and tall, as the Anakim , but the 
Lord clcstroicd them before ihcin, and they (the 
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Amtnoiiitcs^ ^uccccdcci llicm and dwelt in their 
stead” (Denlenniomy, ii. lo-n, 20-21). In fact, 
the plu'sical power of these last descendants from 
the old owners of the soil had become pnn'erbial : 
'• Who. can stand before the cliildreii of Anak ! ” 
was a common sayinej. and it took two conquests, 
that of the Canaanites and that of the Mebrews, 
finallv to exterminate them. The account of the 

ar 

latter concludes with the e.xpress statement, “ Tliere 
was none of the Anakim left in the land of the 
children of Israel,” certain districts of the Philistines 
alone excepted. 

5. Now, when we ask the question that naturally 
suggests itself : “ Who were these very remarkable 
primiti\-e races? Under what division of the liuman 
family should the)' be classed ? ” we have no means 
of answering it by anything but conjccturc.s. If they 
have attained an)’- notable degree of culture, they 
have left no monuments of it, and the great table of 
the tenth chapter of Genesis itself furnishes no clew, 
leaving us complctel)’- at fault ; for while it minutely 
enumerates the members of the Canaanitic famil)q it 
passes over in silence their predecessors, who have 
been aptly called “ the pre-Canaanite races of Syria.” 
This silence itself is, perhaps, a sort of indirect clew, 
for it is manifcstl)’ intentional. It cannot, proceed 
from ignorance or inadvertence, since they are so 
frequently and pointcdl)’- mentioned afterwards. 
They are voluntarily and consistentl)’^ ignored, as arc 
the entire yellow and black divisions of mankind. 
It docs not, therefore, appear improbable that they 
should have belonged to the former, especially when 
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%ve remember the traditions as to the long occupation 
of all Western Asia by Turanians, and the f ict that 
wherever any one of the great ^\hlte races, which 
alone the biblical historian ranks among Noah’s 
posterity, arrives m the couree of its migrations, 
it seems to find a Turanian population in long cstab- 
lished possession 

6 Of ill the “ sons of Canaan ” the Phcenicians 
achieved the widest renown and performed the most 
universally important historical mission They con- 
quered the world — as much of it as was known — not 
by force of arms, but by enterprise and clcverncbi) 
And they know more of the world than any other 
people, for they alone possessed a nivy and ventured 
out to sea, — into the open sca» out of sight of the hnd 
They were the connecting link between the most 
distant shores, the most uncongenial peoples, the 
founders of that amicable intercourse which com- 
merce creates and fosters, because it satisfies mutual 
needs They w cre the first wholesale manufacturers, 
and — greatest boon of all ' — they gave the alpha 
bet to the world And ill this greatness, power, 
WLalth, these achievements they owed, nc\t to their 
distinctive n itional bent of mind, to the peculiar 
disadvantages under which thej labored with regard 
to their location Not that their country was un- 
productive or m »my way undesirable There is, 
pcThwps, wo (awot of Iwwd thaw ihat beUveew 
the Mediterranean and the Lebanon chain Ikil it 
Is just oul\ “ a strip,” so narrow that the gigantic 
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mountains that overtop it with the eternal crown of 
snows which gave them their name (“Lebanon” 
means “White Mountains”), have no room to de. 
scend to the shore in easy steps and gracious slopes, 
as they do on their eastern side into the Syrian plain, 
but tower rugged and precipitous, with rock3’ ledges 
sometimes jutting and beetling on the verj' edge of 
the water. At its widest, the coast-land has only a 
few miles to expand in, so that even the streams are 
not really rivers, but rather rushing, leaping torrents. 
Never had nation so scant space to grow and multi- 
ply in, with such utter impossibility of spreading on 
any side. It was a cup which, when too full, could 
overflow, literally, only into the sea. The harbors 
along the shore were many and good, and around 
them the Thcenician fishing settlements grew into 
populous, active cities, forming a sort of ladder, 
with the promontoiy of Mount Carmel at the 
bottom, and the island city of Arvad at the top. 
To this day the lines of steamers, as they ply their 
service along the Syrian coast, stop for passengers 
and freight at all the great maritime stations of the 
Phcenicians: Acre.SOr, Saida, Beyrout, Djihsel 
arc the ancient Akko, Tvue, Sino.v, Bekytus. 
Gebal, each of them once an independent township 
or principality, with its own territorj' and subject 
villages, its own king and council of noble and 
wcaltljy elders; all rivals, jealous and envious of 
each other, sometimes hostile, yet bound fast to- 
gether by the ties of race, language, religion, common 
customs, institutions, and pursuits, till to outsiders 
and later generations all distinctions were blurred, 
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'll! differences merged in the one collective mmc of 
Phcemcians Stinted for space on dry land these 
communities early betook themselves to the water 
became the best marinen; and shipu rights in the 
world, built almost as many ships as houses and 
must have come to look on the sea as tlieir real home 
since even their very dwellings were m great part 
constructed more on water than on land Arvacl 
rose on a rockj islet quite some distance from the 
Coast T>re was built on a group of small islands 
artificially connected bj filling the shallow straits 
between them and though the oldest quarter of the 
city continued tocMst on dry land it was degraded 
into a suburb of warehouses and landing places foi 
freight, while the palaces and temples the arsenals 
and docks graced the later island quarter I he real 
uncorrupted namcof T>rcisTs6i t c tlie Rock 
Sidon occupied a small peninsula connected with 
the coast b> a narrow neck or causewaj and cn 
dowed with the unusual luxurj of three harbors, 
facing the north and south 

7 It was during the four or five centuries of the 
II5 ksos rule in Egv pt tint the I hcenicnn cities rose 
to their full development indeed most probably m 
consequence of that rule which being in the hands 
of kindred races must have created very favorable 
conditions for their commerce It was then too 
tint Sidon achieved a pre eminence among them 
which while not amounting to actual sovcieignt), 
yet must have become a real leadership or supre 
macy and gained for her the proud surname of 
‘ firstborn of C-aimn even though m point of 
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date, some other cities may have been of older 
foundation still, — so that during a long period 
foreign nations often used the name “ Sidonians ” 
indiscriminately, applying it to the whole Phoe- 
nician people. For this distinction Sidon may 
very likely have been indebted originally, as her 
name suggests, to her purple fisheries, the most 
profitable along the shore. For of all the staple 
articles of the Phoenicians’ export trade, the one 
which created the widest demand and fetched 
the highest prices was their purple dye, — an arti- 
cle, too, which could be had only from them. 
They supplied the markets also with many other 
most valuable products of their industry, but there 
was' none so distinctively their own. They were 
skilful workers in metals, and produced exquisite 
cups, dishes, ewers, and ornaments of all sorts in gold, 
silver, and bronze ; their glasswares were as famous 
as Bohemian and Venetian glass is nowadays; their 
looms were not idle. But in all these branches they 
could be imitated and rivalled, in some outdone. 
Thus the works of the Egyptian jewellers are mar- 
vels of art, and the Egyptians also manufactured 
glass, while many countries and cities might have 
disputed the prize in weaving fine stuffs and beauti- 
ful carpets. But the purple dye the Phoenicians 
had, discovered, invented, they possessed, and jeal- 
ously guarded the secret of it, and no one else could 
make it. Through all' the gradations of color, from 
delicate crimson to the richest blood-red, the softest 
amethyst-purple, the deepest black, they could 
manage the wonderful substance, till the costliest, 

6 
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most perfect piece of woollen goods increased in 
value tenfold on cmei^ing from their vats. And 
robes of Si'donian'or Tyrian purple became an al- 
most necessary attribute of royalty and of worship, 
the adornment of temples, the distinctive badge of 
the high-born of all nations, so that the less wealthy 
or more thrifty, as in later times the Romans, if 
they could not afford or condemned the expense 
of the lordly luxury, still adorned at least the hem 
of their garments with a more or less wide band of 
purple, according to the wearer’s rank. 

8. Never before or after did tiny sliell-fish — for 
that was the humble scale in creation occupied by 
the giver of the precious dyeing substance — come 
to such high honor or play so princely a part in 
the artairs of the mighty of this world, unless we 
except the pearl oyster; yet even pearl fisheries, 
though they have enriched companies and fed 
whole populations, have not been the making of 
great states, while it may be said, with very little 
exaggeration, that the purple mussel tlvry the mak- 
ing of Phcenicia, first by the discovcr>’ of it, then — 
and still more — by its disappearance. The dyeing 
substance is a fluid, secreted by the mussel in 
almost microscopic quantity, cocli animal yielding 
just one small drop. Of this fluid, the raw ma- 
terial. it is recorded that three Inindrcd pounds 
were needed to dye fifty pounds of wool. Clearly, 
at this rate the home fisheries, however abundant, 
/lati io be exhausted some day, and when the mus* 
sel began to grow scarce, the fishers followed it iiji 
the coast in their boats. It was soon discovered 
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liiat the enliro coast of Asia Minor swarnietl with 
the j>ivciou.s shell-fish : then ships were cijuippcil 
and sent on fishing lours, imich as wlialers are now. 
Thus, from station to station, fisliini;', trading;, e.v- 
plorinsx, they were drawn far to tlu: north, as far as 
the l-Iel!es])onl. But this was not all. It appears 
that in those daj’s that particular Iciiul of mussel 
absolutely filled the waters iu)l onlv’ of the /\siatic 
coast, but of all the islands between that and 
Greece, the straits, and ba\'s. and r^ulfs c^f Greece 
itself, na}’, of Sicily, and, further still, the coas.i 
of Northern Africa and Southein .S[)ain in the en- 
tire i\Iedilerranean. I'rom island, then. t(i islami 
tlic l^liceniciaiis ad\'anced, always in jnirsuit of their 
invaluable “ raw material ” ; on, onwards to the west, 
till the .shores of Africa and Spain became to them 
as familiar as their own. Thus this same insitr- 

<r> 

nificant little animal, after founding the wealth and 
prosperity of the nation, lured it into enterprise 
and became the direct cause of the first vo\'a£res of 

^ o 

discovery that were ever made and which enlarged 
the world, as then known, by all the expanse of the 
Mediterranean, with all the countries that enclose 
it, and all the islands scattered over it ; for of these, 
surely, there is not one that was not first stepped 
upon by the Phoenicians. 

9. But even this is not all that marvellous mussel 
did for them. It founded their first colonie.s, I'or it 
would have been highly unpractical and wasteful 
to bring home shiploads of the mussels for the 
sake of the one drop of fluid to be obtained from 
each. It was much simpler to extract it on the 
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spot and leave the shells to rot or dry upon the 
shore, as the pearl-hshcrs do with the oysters. That 
such really became the general practice we have 
evidence m the mounds of shells still occasionally 
found on the beach of this or that island This 
obvious calculation gave rise to the establishment 
of counting houses and factories at the principal 
landing points , these in their turn, and at the 
more important stations, gradually expanded into 
permanent settlements Contact with the native 
populations, as yet very rude and uncultured, was 
inevitable , native labor had to be employed, as 
being both cheap and Jiandy. The islanders wtre 
quickly trained to fish for the purplc-musscl them- 
selves and to trade It to the strangers for muiufact- 
ured wares — pottery, glass, woollens — and tliert is 
no doubt that the foreign merehants drove many 
hard bargains and cheated tlicir semi-barbarous cus- 
tomers quite as systematically and successfully as 
the modern traders who grow rich on the gold and 
ivory of African tribes, obtained for handfuls of 
beads, bottles of whiskey, and poor cutlcrj' Single 
Plicepician ships would enter some harbor or 
anchor in some well sheltered cove, and, di'-playing 
an attractive array ol goods on the shore, dr.iw out 
the natives and organize an extempore fair, which 
seldom lasted more than five or six d lys, the 
seventh day being generally devoted to ri,st by the 
Vhvemevans v%v.U as by the Bvb>loni.vns ami 
Assyrians* Not unfrcqueiilly the ship-owner and 
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crew would invite the islanders to a grand festive 
winding up of business, perhaps promising the 
women presents or bargains, and, when the sails 
were set and all was ready for their departure, 
seize upon as many girls, boys, and children as they 
could without too great risk, and carry them away, 
to be sold for slaves in their own country, or in 
Egypt, or Asia Minor, or even on other distant 
islands — again vciy much after the manner of Eu- 
ropean dealers on the coast of Africa before the 
abomination of slave-trade was abolished.* How- 
ever, the islanders of the Greek seas were not 
stolid .African tribes, but the ancestors of the 
Greeks, the most gifted race in all the ancient 
world. So they learned from their foreign visitors ; 
learned not only what these taught them, but far 
more, so that in time they could treat with them 
on equal terms, barter their fishing, their timber, 
their ore to them in fair exchange, and in the 
course of a few hundred years supplant the Phoeni- 
cians’ navy by their own and become their rivals 
in many arts, yet never in the production of the 
purple dye, although the Greeks did attempt to 
•imitate even that, and not unsuccessfully. But 
all this belongs to a far later period of history than 
that we have as yet arrived at, and which is that of 
active Phoenician colonization. 

10. The prosperity of most of the Greek islands 

That the Phceiiicians never quite abandoned the piactice we can 
gather from the reproof addressed to them by tlie prophet Joel : 
“The children of Judah and Jerusalem have ye sold unto the sons of 
the Grecians” (Joel, iii. 6). 
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dates from the establishment on them of Phccnician 
colonies Of these the oldest, f.illing^ into the.nge 
of Stdon’s supremacy and sent out principally by 
that city, are naturally the nearest to the mother- 
country. By far the most important ones \\ere 
tliose on tile neighboring island of Cl PRVS, then 
on that of Cklfe, the two largest and most 
southern of the Greek islands Cyprus's chief 
attraction lay in her copper mines, which were 
so abundant that tlie island itself was named 
after the metal, a most valuable disco\ cry to 
skilful workers m bronre, since about nine parts 
m ten of bronze arc copper Now bronze, in those 
early times, was the staple metal out of winch 
every kind of implements, tools and household arti 
cleswas manufactured and even weapons — swords, 
daggers, the heads of arrows and lances — the 
use of iron having been introduced only later, at 
least on a large and general scale But if copper 
is the main ingredient of bronze, tlic other ingredi. 
ent, tin, IS no less neccs<;arj, though only in the 
proportion of one tenth or little more Yet it is 
much less plentifully supplied b> nature , there 
.are, in the world several copper mines to one of 
tin , these are few and far between, and where the) 
do occur the) arc comparatively scant and quick!) 
exhausted It is this difficulty which probably first 
led to adopt iron, though it is more difiicnlt to worl , 
for its great supcriont) could be revealed onlv 
by the use and labor of centuries. But in tlie time 
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of the earlier Phoenicians bronze still reierned su- 

o 

preme, and they had to provide the tin both for 
their own foundries and those of other nations, for 
instance, the Egyptians. For awhile they used 
to get it in the mountain regions of the Taurus, 
north of their own country, but the supply was in- 
sufficient, and soon ceased entirely. They then 
went for it to the Caucasus, .sending their ships all 
the way round Asia Minor, through the Plellespont 
and the Bosphorus into the Black Sea, along the 
southern coast of which they scattered several set- 
tlements. And in their westward navigations, ex- 
tended as much in pursuit of the precious ore as 
of the no less precious shell-fish, they carefully ex- 
plored every point at which they touched land. 

II. It was thus they came on a land which was to 
be for many centuries one of their richest posses- 
sions — the south of Spain,' which they called Tar- 
SIIISII, and which is often given in the later and 
corrupted form of Tartessus. Hero the rivers car- 
ried gold sand ; the mountains generously opened 
their silver-laden sides and yielded such treasures 
of pure ore as many centuries of assiduous working 
scarcely succeeded in exhausting; and not silver 
alone, but also copper, lead, and, in small quan- 
tities, tin, while the fertile plains known to this 
day, under the name of Andalusia, as one of the 
gardens of the earth, literally flowed with honey, 
oil, and wine, and were a very granary of wheat 
and other grains, besides sheep of finest fleece and 
several lesser products. The most extravagant 
tales, as of fairyland, were circulated of this blessed 
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region, and many have been a\oncIeringIy and half 
behevingly transmitted to us by various unters 
of note Thus one tells how the first Phcenicians 
who came to Tarshish received so much silver in e\ 
change for worthless articles that the ships could 
not cariy*^ the weight, so all the implements and 
utensils, even to the anchors, were left on the 
shore and new ones made of silver Another 
gravely reports that once on a time the forests got 
on fire, when the gold and silver bubbled up from 
below the earth, melted by the tremendous confla- 
gration, for that every hill and mountain was a 
solid mass of gold and silver The same storj is 
told of the Pyrenees, where numerous rivulets of 
pure molten silver were said to have formed and 
run down the mountain sides on a similar occasion 
In the northwestern corner of the Spanish penin 
sula the Phoenicians found tin m rather larger 
quantities than in the South 

12 But the great and onl> reliable tin mart of 
the world m the bronze ages was England, espe 
cnll> Its southwestern cxtrcmitj , now known as 
Devon and Cornwall, and the islands of the Clnii 
ncl, the first recorded name of which is .a Greek 
one, sigmf>ing “Tin1siam)S (C \ssiti kidi s) 
When or m what wa) the Phomicians ever heard of 
so remote a nook so totallj out of the beat and be 
jond the horizon of all the nations then of nn> 
note, must ever remain a m>stcr> But certain it 
IS tint alrcadj long before the foundation of Gadts 
(about I loo) thej in some manner rtgularlj drew 
thence ihcir suppl> of tin by a continental route 
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whicli traversed llie whole of France. Probabh' 
the}- diti not at first oo over to llie islands, but 
the natives brought the tin to them where tlieir 
caravans waited to receive it. somewhere about 
the moutli of the Seine, and even further inland, 
if not as far as the Pj-renees themselves. A Ltlance 
at tlic map will .show how eas)- it was, b}* sail- 
ings up the Seine as far as it is navigable, then 
transferring tlie freight by a short land journey to 
the Sabne, then drifting down to that river’s junc- 
tion with the Rhone, and again down the latter’s 
deep and swift current, to take an3>- amount of 
wares to any of the numerous harbors on the Medi- 
terranean b}' the mouths of the Rhone, where 
would be stationed some of the so-called “Tarshish 
ship.s,” — vessels of unusual si/.e and i)cculiar build, 
adapted for long navigations and heavy freights. 

13. Still, this route must have been hampered by 
many expenses and delays. For the country it 
traversed was occupied by a great manj’' tribes, 
each of whom, of course, learned to make an easy 
profit out of the foreign traders by levying atoll on 
tlicir ships or wagons as the condition of allowing 
them free and safe passage through their own re- 
•spcctive territories. The Phoenicians were not a 
fighting people and always submitted to exactions, 
even extortions, having early learned the power of 
wealth and its extraordinary capacities for smooth- 
ing every path ; besides, their profits were so enor- 
mous that they could well afford to sacrifice some 
portion of it for the Sake of being allowed to pur- 
sue their business unmolested. At the same time, 
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tlieywere never slow to find and take wa^’s and 
means to elude irksome obligations So it was in 
this case; they disco\ered that there was a waj to 
the “ Tin Islands'* round by sea, the route we now 
know as that from Gibraltar by the Baj of Biscay 
and the Atlantic But to take this route required 
more than ordinai> pluck, not to say recklessness 
not so much on account of any deficiencj in the 
ships or in the skill of the manners, as because the 
Phcenicians had an idea that the straits which sep- 
arated Spain from Africa marked the end of the 
world The great waste of waters beyond was to 
them the mysterious Western Ocean, into which 
their national deit> , the great BaauMi lkartii, the 
glorious Sun God, plunged every night at the end 
of his career, and wluther no mortal was to follow 
lum He had protected his people in their distant 
wanderings; he had led tlicin, in tlie wake of Ills 
own westward course, to these gates of the outer 
world, but here was the end, the limit, where he 
said “No further’” The two gigantic, towering 
rocks which mark the entrance into the straits from 
the Mcditcrnncan, he had himself set up as signs 
and boundarii.s, tht> were, and for all ages were 
to be,“Tni PlilvKs oi MriKAmil,” bc>ond 
which to pass to further explorations would be lit- 
tle less than sacrilegious Gades, indeed, the head- 
quarters of their western commerce, wealth} anil 
splendid, a miniature Tyre, built, like the metropo- 
lis, on a rocky islet at some distance from the land, 
— Gades rose on the Ollier side of the sacred land- 

fnark>, but then that was onl) a continuation of a 
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coast belonging to them along its whole extent ; and 
besides, the city was said to have been founded by 
the god’s own order, imparled in a dream. Had 
they not been held back by this feeling of super- 
stitious awe, who knows what further discoveries 
they might have made. One the}'- did make, but it 
was only accidental, and nothing came of it except 
a few fables, which the Greeks later took hold of, 
and, touching them up with their marvellous fancy, 
worked out into beautiful stories. It appears that 
some Phoenician ships Avere carried out into the 
Atlantic by violent winds, and, losing control of 
their movements, “ were driven by the tempest, 
after many days, to a large island opposite the 
shores of Lybia (Africa), blest with such fertility 
and such delicious air as to appear destined for the 
abode of gods rather than the dwelling of men.” 
Evidently the island of Madeira! But the Phoeni- 
cians did not return thither, and left the group to 
be re-discovered a couple of thousand years later. 
The love of gain, however, seems to have overruled 
even religious scruples, for the next thing we hear 
of are the regular trips of Phoenician ships to -the 
“ Tin Islands,” and if they did not found any per- 
manent settlements in that remote and uncongenial 
clime, there is no want of traces to attest their 
presence. Thus, they had a station on the Isle of 
Wight, in the centre of the island, where it rises 
to a considerable eminence, commanding the rest. 
Tiie site was so cleverly chosen, that rvhen the 
Romans came, a thousand years later, they built a 
fort on the same spot, and that again was succeeded 
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in due time by a strong castle of Norman construe, 
tion, the noble rums of mIucIi are much visited and 
admired under the name of Carisbrooke Castle, 
The knouledge of the sea-route to the “Tin 
Islands” the Phosnicians kept strictly to them- 
selves, and ^\crc jealously watchful that no one 
should follow and supplant them there, as the 
Greeks had supplanted them nearer home A 
characteristic story has been preserved of a I’hccni- 
cian captain, who, finding himself pursued by some 
Roman ships which had accidentally strayed into 
those unfamiliar waters, and being unable to escape 
by stress of oars and sails, deliberately ran himself 
aground and drowned his whole crew and cargo, so 
as not to be questioned and found out — a deed 
which was considered at Tyre an act of patriotic 
heroism All tins, however, relates to a much later 
period than that wc have to deal with now. 

14. Tin was not the only commodity the advent- 
urous traders brought from their northern voyage's 
Thej' were the only importers of another northern 
produce, the yellow amber of the Haltic —merely a 
fancy article, it is true, an ornamental luMjr),but 
not the less in great and general demand, and fetch- 
ing extravaagant prices, for it h.ad beeome iiniv cr-.ally 
f.ashtonablc m the then civilized world on account 
of its scarcity and the mvstcrious charm which dis 
tnnee lent It. It is well known that the rcsmoii'. 
Substance wc call amber, the produce of inaccessible 
forests of submarine plants washcil ashore by high 
tides and tempest beaten w.a\cs, is gathered all along 
the coast of Prussia It Ins t]iercforc been con- 
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jcclurocl and };]vcn <nit almost as a corlainty, lliat 
the Pha'nician sliips tnust liavc visited those se- 
chulcil aiul most inliospitable seas, l.aler and more 
accurate slud\', Innvever. has shown the improba- 
bility <if their haviincj C(*nfronted the dant’ers of a 
navii^atiim r(»nnd Dirnmarlc. and ventured into 
strange anil nearly always stormy waters, so bristling, 
moreover, with obstacles in the shape of reefs and 
cliifs, slioals and shallows and straits, as to malce 
them nearly impracticable to any but native sailors. 
It lias further been shown that, in ver\' ancient 
times, amber was found off the coasts of Holland) 
very easily accessible from England, and, la.stl\*, 
that the Pheenicians had establisheil a caravan route 
across the whole of Germany, from the Adriatic to 
the Baltic. It is along this route, which offered 
them many convenient points for bartering their 
Asiatic wares against local products, that the 
greater part of the amber was brought to the mouth 
of the river Po in Northern Italy and then shipped 
down the Adriatic. 

15. For the Phienician.s, although their chief re- 
nown is based on their maritime e.xpeditions, were 
quite as intrCpid travellers by land as by sea. On 
the Asiatic continent they practised caravan trading 
on an immense scale; the great caravan routes 
of the East were almost entirely in their hands : 
from the Black Sea to the Nile, over Karkhemish 
and Damascus; from their own cities, through 
the land of Judah to the southern marts of Ara- 
bia; across .Syria, through- Damascus, to the Eu- 
phrates, and down the river to Babylon, or by a 
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short cut through the desert to Assyria proper 
— Nineveh, Kalahi and the rest; lastly, from 
Ilabylon, across the continent, even to India it- 
self, at least to the mouth of the Indus The 
latter point, liowevtr, they probably reached more 
frequently in large armed vessels of the same build 
as the Tarshish ships. They were the privileged 
traders of the world , the wealth of nations pissed 
and repasbcd through their hands in its transfer 
from country to country, and in its passage enough 
stuck to these hands to have made the cities by 
the sea rich and prosperous bo>ond all otlicrs, even 
without the ever flowing source of income which 
their own factories supplied, and which, again, would 
have sufficed fora nation’s prospeTily without the 
addition of foreign commerce on such a scale. 

l6 As it was, the wealth and boundless lu\ury 
which tlic rhcLiiicians enjoyed at home passes all 
description and almost imagination. “T>riis did 
build licfself a stronghold,” says one of the Hebrew 
prophets, and heaped up siKcr as the dust and 
fine gold as the mirc of the streets ’ Hut the 
most complete and striking picture of 1 yrc in her 
greatest glorj' we find in some of the prophet IZre 
kid’s wonderful pages Hus jneture brcithes and 
lues before our enraptured e)e-«, and wc scarcel> 
know wlnt most to marvel at, — the poetic beaut\ 
of the description, or its almost da/yling vuuliiess 
and gorgeousness The prophet ipostroplnzcs the 
queen of the Phcenician cities: 
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“ O thou that clwellcst at the entry of tlie sea, which art the mer- 
chant of the people unto many isles .... tliou, O Tyre, liast said, ‘ I 
am perfect in beauty.’ . . . Ity thy wisdom and by thine understand- 
ing thou hast gotten tliee riclies and hast gotten gold and sil%’cr into 
thy treasures. ]3y thy great wisdom and by tliy traffic hast tiiou in- 
creased thy riches, and thine heart is lifted up because of thy 
riches, .... and thou hast said, ‘ I am a god, I sit in the seat of God, 
in the midst of the seas.’ . . . Thy borders arc in the heart of the 
seas, thy builders have perfected thj' beauty. They have made all thy 
ship boards of fir trees from Senir; they have taken cedars from 
Lebanon to make a mast for thee. Of the oaks of Bashan they 
have made thine oars ; they have made thy benches of ivory inlaid 
in bo.xwood from the isles of Kittim (Cyjrrus). Fine linen with 
broidered work from ifgj’pt was thy sail, that it might be to thee for 
an ensign; blue and purple from the isles of Elishah (the Greek 
islands) was thine awning. The inhabitants of Sidon and Arvad 
were thy rowers; thy wise men, O Tyre, were in thee, they were thy 
pilots ... all the ships of the sea with their mariners were in thee to 
occupy thy merchandise. . . . Tarshish was thy merchant by reason 
of the multitude of all kind of riches; with silver, iron, tin, and lead 
they traded for thy wares. Javan, Tubal, and Meschech (the Ionian 
Greeks and the mountain peoples of the Taurus), they were thy 
traffickers ; they traded the persons of men and vessels of brass for 
thy merchandise. They of the house of Togarmah (Armenia) traded 
for thy wares with horses and war-horses and mules. . . . Many isles 
were the mart of thine hand : they brought thee in e.xchange horns of . 
ivory and ebony. Syria was thy ihcrchant, by reason of the multitude 
of thy handiworks : they traded for thy wares with emeralds, purple 
and broidered work, and fine linen, and coral and rubies. Judah .and 
the land of Israel, they were thy traffickers : they traded for thy 
merchandise wheat .... and honey and oil and balm. Damascus was 
thy merchant for the multitude of thy handiworks, by reason of the 
multitude of all kinds of riches; with the wine of Helbon and white 
wool. . . . Arabia ” (the prophet enumerates a number of Arabian 
tribes from the Persian Gulf to the Red Sea) "... they traded for 
thy wares in lambs, and rams, and goats .... with chief of all 
spices and with all precious stones, and gold .... in choice wares in 
wrappings of blue and broidered work, and in chests of rich apparel, 
bound with cords, and made of cedar. . . . When thy wares went 
forth out of the seas, thou filledst many people; thou didst enrich 
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the kings of the earth w ith the multitude of thy riches and of thy 
merchandise . The ships of Tarshish were thycara\ans for thy 
merchandise, and thou wasl replenished and made \ cry glorious m 
the midst of the seas ” * 

17. “Thy \\isdom and thine understandings” — 
“Thy great wisdom and tlij traffic’' — The wisdom 
of the money-maker, the understanding of the cun- 
ning trader — such indeed is the summing up and 
the culmination of the Phcenicians’ moral worth 
Money-making, the love of gam and accumulation, 
IS not' only the key to their national character, it is 
their character itself, and their whole character 
Motive, incentive, sustaining power— all is there; 
they develop great qualities enterprise, endurance, 
industry, ingenuity — but these arc all begotten of 
and animated b) the love of lucre, and success to 
them IS wealth, and therein is their pride, their joy 
“Thine heart is lifted up because of thy riches” 
Truly, if ever nation has beena worshipperof M.am* 
mon, has made its choice .and clung to it, the Tha. 
nicians have been that nation They were 1 leking 
in all the qu.alitics which have won for other races 
the name of heroic .itid intellectual ; their ambition 
r.in m but one channel Ihey were not a warlike 
or conquering people, not even a patriotic or free- 
dom lov mg people Lver ready to meet an invader 
w ith tribute and submission, they mv.inably pre- 
ferred to pay rather than fight 'Ihey were not 
ahvc to the shvme ot foreign nde, and bore it with 
equ miinity so long as Us demands on their treasu 
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rics were moderate and it did not interfere with their 
commercial operations. They had no army, but 
foreign hired soldiers for emergencies; in the words 
of Ezekiel (xxvii. lo), “ They of Persia and Lud 
(Lydia) and of Put (Libya) were in thine army, 
thy men of war: they hanged the shield and helmet 
in thee.” When actually attacked within their 
cities, their homes, or subjected to cxccssivm extor- 
tion, they co!(M fight, like Avild beasts at bay in their 
dens, and this they did more tlian once. But they 
were seldom put to such a test, being far too valu- 
able subjects, too convenient agents and middle- 
men not to be treated, as a rule, with consideration. 
Thus they came through the five hundred years of 
Egyptian dominion and invasions unscathed and 
unimpoverished, rarely refractory, never openly re- 
bellious. Even when they founded colonies, they 
Avere quite AAdlling to pay ground rent for their set- 
tlements, if the native population met them in a 
determined spirit and asserted their rights, and they 
frequently continued to pay such rent long after 
the colonies had groAvn into poAverful communities, 
simply to avoid unpleasantness. 

l8. They Avere not a literary or intellectual people. 
Although they invented the alphabet, they used it 
chiefly for purposes of book-keeping and short 
inscriptions. They have left no poetry, no histor- 
ical annals, no Avorks of science or speculation. 
They do not seem to have cared even to publish 
their OAvn very remarkable experiences. and exploits; 
these brought them Avealth, AAdiat cared they for 
the fame? Had Assyrian conquerors visited such 
7 
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remote and unfamiliar regions as the coast of SpaiUj 
that of the Baltic, the ”Tin Islands,” what interest- 
ing records would have been left for our perusal ! 
How the monotony of the military narrative would 
have been relieved witli 
touches of description, 
giving briefly but graph- 
ically the ‘ most mar.kcd 
peculiarities of the land 
and the people, accounts 
even of their plants and 
animals! Nothing of the 
kind seems to have oc- 
curred to the Phccnicians, 
whose silence is especial- 
ly tantalizing in the case 
of the “Tin Islands”: 
VVe should like to know 
what England was like 
two thousand years B. C. 
They were not an imag- 
inative or creative people, 
but merely clever learn- 
M.— sMAi.i. ni'FNK-iAN ipou IN cfs aiid imitutors. Of the 
TiikKA-TtvriA (i-LAv). mall/ ufts tlicy cult i vatcd, 

not one was their own. Their only original inven- 
tion was the purple dye — and that is a craft, not 
an art. Their sculpture., of which many specimens 
have been preserved, was only a transformation of 
Babylonian and Assyrian art. Notliing can he 
more hitleous and shapeless than the images of 
their princijial deities, mostly itr clay, which they 
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carried with them on all their expeditions. Of 
their architecture we cannot judge, for when the 
day of destruction came, it was utter and complete, 
and not stone on stone was left of their buildings. 
It came to pass, as we read 
in the prophet. Ezekiel: 

“ They shall - destro}'- the 
walls of Tyre and break 
down her towers . , . and 
they shall break down thy 
walls and destroy thy pleas- 
ant houses ; and they shall 
lay thy stones and thy tim- 
bcr and thy. dust in the 
midst of the waters. ... I 
will make her a bare rock : 
she shall be a place for the 
spreading of nets in the 
midst of the seal' * 

19. Thus through the 
cycle of what the Phoeni- 
cians were not, we are for- 
cibly brought back to what 15.— ashtoreth, small phce- 
they eminently were, to the nician idol in terra- 

COTTA (clay). 

vocation wherein they dis- 
played unrivalled genius and boundless capabilities 
— that of business men and money-makers. And 
as it seems to be a wise and invariable dispensation 
that people, in laboring, however selfishly, to benefit 
themselves, should in some way,’ and independently 
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oI their own \vii\, necessarily benefit others also, so 
the Phcenicians have been the bearers, if not of spir- 
itual culture, at least of material progress to count- 
less tribes and places, which, but for them, but for 
their awakening and stirring contact, might have 
slumbered for ages longer m unconsciousness of 
their own powers and resources 

“ In this respect,” says Francois Lenormant the scholar so often 
quoted already, “ it is impossible e%er to merrate the part nhich the 
rhanicians plajed m the ancient world and the greatness o[ iheir 
mflttcnce . There was a time, of which the culminat hg point 
may be placed about twelve centimes before the bcginnini’ of our cn 
when the counting houses of the sons of Canaan formed an iinintcr 
rupted chain along alHhe shores of the Mediterranean to the Strait 
of Gibraltar, while another senes of similar establishments were 
stationed along the sea rowte that stretched from the southern 
extremity of the Red Sea to the shores of India T licse counting 
houses exercised an immense influence on the countnes wherein the) 
were established Tvery one of them became the nucleus of great 
cities, for the nativ es quichly rallied nround the rhoemcian conimet 
cial settlement, drawn to it liy the advantages it offered them and the 
attractions of civilized life Tver) one, too, became a centre for tl e 
propagation of maternl civilization A barbarous people does not 
enter into artive and prolonged commercial relations with a civilizcil 
one without gradually appropriating the latter s culture, especially 
in the case of races «o intelligent and capable of progrc'-s as were 
those of Furopc , New needs make thcmscUes felt the native 
covets the manufactured pr<Kl«cts which arc brought to him, and 
which reveal to him all sorts of rermements of which he had no idea 
Soon the wish arises m him to find out the secret of their fabrication 
to master the arts which create them, to profit himscU b, the re 
sources hU own ccnmtry yields, instevl of gump them up In the 
shaj’e of raw material to the strangers avho know so wcllhnav X > 
make use of them ' • 

20 If WO Will tr>Mo imagine how reviving;, liono- 
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ficial, truly civilizing, even in our own clays, would 
be the regularly recurring trips of a pccllcr with a 
judicious selection of wares to a remote and secluded 
neighborhood somewhere on the outskirts of civ- 
ilization, cspcciall}'' if that pcdlcr be willing to 
barter his goods not always for money, but more 
often for such simple local products and materials 
as his customers can supply, we shall, by magnify- 



ing the whole thing a hundredfold, form a tolerably 
fair idea of the blessings that everywhere followed 
in the wake of the Phoenicians. The resemblance 
would be the closer from the fact that our pcdlcr 
would certainly cheat his customers as hard and as 
long as they would let him, that is, as long as they 
had not gained some knowledge of the market 
value of their own wares, and, probably, some skill 
in manufacturing them, so as to become compara- 
tively independent of their itinerant trader. If 
’they were wise and just, however, they would not 
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grudge him his past exorbitant profits, even uhile 
reducing them for the future A\ithm reasonable 
bounds, but \\ould consider that all schooling must 
be paid for. Thus as each one of the great nations 
that have in succession played prominent parts on 
the historical stage of the world seems to have 
had allotted to it a special mission, in accordance 
with Its own particular powers and gifts, we really 
might define that of the Phcemcians by entitling 
them, in a certain sense, without disrespect and 
without undervaluing their immense importance, 
the Pcdicrs of the Ancient World It was in its 
time undoubtedly a most necessary, most benefi* 
cent mission, yet one would hesitate to call it 
cither noble or glorious, ns those epithets can never 
apply to a pursuit so entirely selfish and grossly 
material as that of wealth for its own saKe* Such a 
pursuit, e\cn while calling into play many splendid 
qualities, debases them by the use it puts them to, 
and the only sides of hum.iii nature* which it de- 
velops fully and perni.inently are its lowest ones — • 
unscrupulous eraftiiKss, iKecitfulness, brutality, and, 
on occasion, cold bloodul cruelty. 




IV. 

THE SONS OF CANAAN : THEIR RELIGION. — SACRI- 
FICE AS AN INSTITUTION. — HUMAN .SACRIFICES. 

I. It is but fair to admit that the Phccnicians had 
by no means a monopoly of those qualities the 
combination of which goes far towards making up a 
rather repulsive national character. An exceeding 
sensuality, — i. c., attachment to all the material pleas- 
ures and advantages of life, — a proneness to exclu- 
sively material views of both visible and invisible 
world, with a strange absence of loftier instincts 
and spiritual aspirations, resulting in gross immoral- 
ity and dulncss of conscience, — such were the com- 
mon features generally characteristic not only of the- 
yarious branches of Canaan, but of the entire 
Hamitic race, with the solitary and striking excep- 
tion of the Egyptians,' than whom there never has 
been a more spiritually inclined, contemplative 
nation. All the numerous people gathered into one 
group under the generic name “ Sons of Canaan” 
shared this remarkably well-defined common char- 
acter, with the Phoenicians, but without their genius 
— for to genius the latter certainly can lay claim in 
their own particular line. This is why, with a 
hankering after material prosperity as absorbing, a 
spiritual callousness as impenetrable, the other Ca- 
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naanitic nations never, even dist'intl>, rivalled their 
brethren of the sea shore, — -favored too as these 
were in the peculiar conditions under wh eh they 
developed, — in either power or wealth, the Hittite 
confederacy alone c\ccptcd and that only during a 
few centuries This same character of materialism 
and sensuality pcr\ades the Canaanitic religion as 
well, and stamps it with the unmistakable mark of 
the race as is but natural Tor if there is a thing 
in which a nee expresses itself most fully, and in 
its innermost qualities, that thing is its religion 
What a people is that, in \ heightened and inten 
sifted degree, a magnified form, its gods will be, its 
worship will embody This is an inevitable const 
qucncc of the anthropomorphic tendency which is i 
necessity of the limited human nature,* and winch 
an ancient Greek writer expressed most strikingly, 
if somewhat coarsely, by saving tliat if horses and 
oxen had gods, they would certainly imagine them 
in the shape of more perfect and powerful horses 
and oxen A general sketch of the religious con 
ccptions of the bons of Canaan will include the 
PIuLiucnns although as is the wont of all poly the 
istic races different communities did pirticuhr 
homage to thi*, or that particular deity and some 
I >c il n imes some local forms of w orsliip produce at 
times the illusion of slji irate religions U iS an 
illusion I he religion of Canaan — Phanicn md 
Syria~is m substance one and the same 

2 1 lie religion of Can lan like that of Ilaln loin i, 
like tint of c\crv race and nation m the world is 

• S«c “ Slofy €,! ehil IcA pi J55 ys" 



Originally based on the primitive conception of the 
powers of nature as living anil divinely endowed 
immortal beings — or gods. Ihit bej-ond this sim- 
ilarity, which extends to all mankind universally, it 
has a far closer connection, manifested in many 
exact coincidences, both of general features and of 
details, with the Babylonian religion, — a connection 
which will easily be explained on the ground of kin- 
dred, when we remember that the Ilamitic race 
must have been strongly represented in the mixed 
population of the old land of Shumir and Accad. 
In one way the religious ideas of the Canaanites 
may be said to have been an advance on the Baby- 
lonian ones, since, not having the background of 
Turanian goblin-worship to work into their own sys- 
tem, and being moreover of a far less contemplative 
turn of mind, that system was much simpler, and, if 
still poh'theistic, reduced the number of deities to a 
degree at least approaching monotheism. We find 
here no elaborate superstructure of sacred triads, of 
puzzling but profound import ; no beautifully or- 
dered system of planetary, divinities, with their 
many-colored spheres and subtle influences on the 
fate of men and states. To the Canaanites the 
world was a far less complicated affair. These 
dwellers in a land where barren sandy wastes and 
bald, rocky highlands altc'rnate with the most luxu- 
riant, fertile plains and cool, wooded slopes, the un- 
rcclaimablc aridity of the desert with the eternal 
freshness of the sea,— where dewy, balmy nights fol- 
low on burning, breathless days, — where the surpass- 
ing loveliness of a showery, flowery spring is quickly 
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bucceedccl by the merciless, destructive blaze of a tor- 
nd mid-summer, — the children of such a land seem 
to have been especially impressed w ith the contrasts 
m nature, or what has been called the Dualism of 
things, t c,, their twofold aspect, the opposite ex- 
tremes which face and balance each other. Tlicy 
saw that there was good and cvif in the world, (bofli 
to them of a purely ph>sical nature.) There was 
heat and coolness ; drought and moisture ; tlic rude 
glare of day and the mild glory of night, the former 
set apart for labor and hardship, the manly toil of 
mind and body, the latter inviting to soft indul- 
gence, effeminate repose in the midst of nil the lux- 
uries and pleasures that wealth can buy and leisure 
enjoy And, in another order of ideas, there was 
the eternally creating and the eternally producing 
and nourishing power, — the masculmt and feminine 
principle into which all living creation, jieixadcd by 
the law of sox, naturally separates itself, the' division 
which rules and harmonizes the universe.'' Of this 
abstract division, the material one of heat and 
moisture, fire and water, seemed an apt emliodi- 
ment and rendering, .and in carr} mg out the idea, 
the fieiy e’lcmcnt, as the fiercer, more actively ener- 
getic, was naturally identified with the masculine 
principle, while that of moisture, as the milder and 
quieter, answered well to the feminine principle; 
the* necessary union of the two to form a complete 
worhl, being perfectly sjmbohzcd by (he fact that 
moisture Is productive of life only when subjected 
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to the influence of heat, while heat is barren, unless 
tfcmpercd by moisture. 

3. In the material world, this dualism had its visi- 
ble representatives in the two great rulers of the 
heavens, the Sun and Moon : the Lord of Day and 
the Queen of Night ; the source of all heat and 
the dispenser of coolness and dew, (as the moon 
Avas long supposed to be); luminaries both, hence 
of a kindred nature, 3'’et how different in their ways 
and attributions ! It was the sun, then, whom the 
Canaan ites worshipped, 
calling him now Baal 
(“Lord,” the same 
word as the Babylonian 
Bel), now Moloch 
(king), with occasional va- 
riations, such as “ Lord 
of Heaven,” or “ King i 7 .-phcenician cylinder. 

7 O 

of the City,” — and when BaalIiM are spoken of 
(“ gods,” in the plural), it is only the sun-gods of 
the different cities or communities that are really 
meant, — the same one sun-god, localized and appro- 
priated by the addition of city names.- As to the 
female deity of the Canaanites, Ashtoreth (whom 
the Greeks have called . Astarte), she is the 
IsHTAR and Mylitta or Belit (“Baalath,” 
“ Lady,”) of the As.syro-Babylonian cycle of gods, 
scarcely changed either in name or nature ; the 
goddess both of love and of war, of incessant pro- 
duction and laborious motherhood, and of volup- 
tuous, idle enjoyment, the greate.st difference being 
that Ashtoreth is identified with the moon and 
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wears the sign of the crescent, while the Bab> Io- 
nian goddess rules the planet Venus, the htornin* 
and Evening Star of the poets. We have a Phee 
nician cylinder of cornelian, representing the Baal 
in the shape of a tree or post, the ra>s ^\hlch sur 
round it characterizing it as the symbol of the Sun 
god, and accompanied by the Crescent. The c>l 
inder \\hich so clearly brings before us the joint 
worship of Sun and Moon, the male and female 
principle, is supposed, from the place where it was 
found by a peasant, to represent the Baal of 
Aphaka, a city on the western slope of Lebanon, 
east of Bjblos (Gebal), which had an ancient and 
very famous temple 

4 As was but meet, the two principal cities of the 
Phoenicians had respectively placed themselves 
under the patronage of their two great national 
deities Sidon did special homage to Ashtorcth, 
uhile Tyro invoked Moloch undtr the local name, 
already mentioned above more than once, of Mtl.- 
kaktii (“King of the City”) The Umple of the 
\od was the pride of the New, or island Tyre, 
and stones were told of its magnificence which al- 
most surpass in extravagance those current about 
the great temple of Btl MakIiUK in B ibj Jon 
HLKODorus the celebrated Greek traveller and 
historian of the fifth century K c , tells «s tint 
he made a vo>agc to lyre expressly to sec this 
temple, of which he had heard as “vcr>' highl)' 
venerated ” “ I visited the temple,” lie' continues 

with perfect good faith, “and found it ncbly 
adorned with a number of offerings, among which 
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principally from the notices scattered through the 
works of a great many wnters, some of whom spoke 
as eyewitnesses, and others only as reporters and 
compilers of traditions and of other people’s e\N 
dence Among these the compilers of the Ihbk- 
books hold an eminent position Also some of 
these myths the Pho-nicians, in their wanderings, 
transmitted to tin. Greeks, and these, — the great 
story-tellers of the world, — quickly condensed them 
into shapes of almost tangible reality , into talcs of 
wonder and beauty, transforming, yet scarcely ob. 
scaring their foreign features Thus, from all these 
manifold and incoherent materials, the mythical 
conceptions of tlic Canaanitcs could be gradually 
reconstructed, — piecemeal, so to speak, but with a 
completeness of outline which makes their peculiar 
characteristics stand forth \cry\ividly and unmis- 
takably. 

6 Like her Baby Ionian double, the Canaanitc god- 
dess was especially served and honored by women. 
Her temples were crowded with beautiful girls, — 
dancers and musicians, — and her altars were minis- 
tered to by' priestesses, frequently recruited from 
the noblest familiLS Hut the temple bmfding w as 
of secondary' importance , it w as the temple grounds, 
the sacred groves which surrounded it tint were 
tlicpnncipil sanctuary, the godcle*ss of nature was 
best worslnjijjtd in the open air, under btiucrs of 
vegetation, which sy’mbolizcd her eternal youth 
and productiveness belter than any effort of art. 
Hence the finest trees were sacred to her. especially 
the evergreens, and of these particularly the cy- 
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press, which we have already learned from Baby- 
lonian religion to know as essentially an emblem of 
everlasting life.* The pomegranate was her own 
especial fruit, because of the thousands of seeds its 
pulp encloses, making it a striking emblem of fer- 
tilit}^ For the same reason fishes were sacred to 
her ; in many places it was considered sacrilege to 
eat or kill fish; a well-filled, religiousl5^-tended fish- 
pond usually occupied some part of the temple- 



iS.— COIN FROM CYPRUS, 
' REPRESENTING THETEM- 
PLE AT PAPHOS. 



REPRESENTING A PORT- 
ABLE TEMPLE OR SHRINE, 
PROBARLY USED IN PRO- 
CESSIONS. 


grounds, and in AscalON, where the goddess- was 
worshipped under the name of Derketo (see p. 1 14), 
she was represented under the form of a woman 
' ending, from the hips, in the body, of a fish. There 
was, besides, near that city a lake, very abundant 
in fish. A still more invariable and favorite attribu- 
tion, however, was the white dove ; it was looked 
upon as an essentially holy bird, which it was sinful 
to kill for food or sport. On the few I'epresentations 
of her temples which we have (mostly on coins of 


* See “ Story of Chaldea,” p. 26S. 
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Greek islands, ■whither the ^\orship of the goddess 
had been carried by the Phoenicians), we sec doves 
fluttering above the roof and around the stone of 
tall conical shape, which strangely and rudely per- 
sonifies the divinity herself." 

7 But the principal feature of the worship of Ash- 
toreth has alwa3's been the sacred grove, w hctlicr of 
artificial planting or of nature’s own providing, in 
wooded dells or or^the slopes of Lebanon, — as altars 
to Baal were erected by preference not so much 
within the walls of temples as under the open skj', 
on the top of hills, or any convenient eminence. 
Near the altar was usually planted a “sacred tree," 
the AsiIERAH.f Cither a real tree or an imitation of 
conventional shape In this manner the Ihalwas 
not served unaccompanied by the Baalatli, and the 
worshipper w'as forcibly reminded of the dual nature 
of the One First Principle, or — to reverse thttltfinl- 
tion-~of the real unity of the divine couple Wcscc 
this symbol — the altar of 1110 god and the tree of 
the goddess — on many Assyrian scu/ptures repre- 
senting scenes of worship These are the "high 
places " and the “ ashcrahs,” so frequently and w rath- 
fully denounced in the Bible, the licallicn abomi- 
nations into which Judah and Israel conttiui illy 


• Fhisislhe \cryoUUsi Canunilic aii<! Seminc «lr>l fomi, 
limes as on the llIll^lr■lt^o^ No fuinishetl with rude appcmbRCS, 
simuUtinp a head in<l arms, but th» ha laier inno\aiion. Secabo 
No 17 

t Another form of the bacred Tree, the I Ifc-Sjmtiol, familiar 
to us from 1 a!>>lt>mau ami As-s^run sculpture, an<l ilic *i, nification 
of nhich has been full> eipJalotJ in " i>lor> of Chaldea," j* aON If. 
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for the ashcrah, and for all the host of heaven,”— 
“and he put down the idolatrous priests whom the 
kings of Judah had ordained to burn incense tn the 
high places in the cities of Judah and in the places 
round about Jerusalem, them also that burned in 
cense unto Baal, to the sun, and to the moon, and 
to the planets, and to all the host of heaven . . . 
and he brake down the houses where the women 
wove hangings for the as/urah . ’ These hang- 
ings were of the richest tissues, mostly of fiiiL pur 
pic, lavishly embroidered , some sei\ed to make 
tents and pavilions m the sacred gioves, lu\uriou& 
rcsting-phccs for the worshippers who flocked thitlier 
as on some delightful pilgrimage or escursion, and 
who could think of no better way to honor the god 
dcbs of joy and sensual pleasure than spending whole 
nights in feasting and mordinate re\.clrj witlnn the 
sacred piccincts, waited on bj tlic women and girls 
devoted to her service, and for whom tlin> was an 
essential part of their religious duties 

S To the Canianilcs, the bun and Moon— the 
masculine and feminine principles, as represented by 
the elements of fire and moisture, the great Talhcr 
and Mother of beings — were husband and wife So 
with the Baal of l>rc, Melkarth Ashtorethwasa- 
sociated with the title of Queen i Mil K VTll), while 
m Asealon and the t»thir cities of the I’hili'>tinc con 
federation the*> both as-,umtd the pteuliant) noted 
abo\c, together with other names, ind became, she, 
the fl'.h-godde'"' Derlelo, and he the fi*'h god, 
DaoOn (from ,la'. f!-.!! m the bemitic language-*) 
In a temple of Dagon there was a '*latue of the god 
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which is described as having the face and hands of 
a man, the body of a fish, and below that again 
human feet. It is not difficult to rccogni/ce in this 
description an exact double of the J 3 ab}-lonian 
Oannes,* a resemblance enhanced by a tradition 
current at a very late period, and which attributed to 
Dagon the invention of the plough, making him the 
protector of agriculture generally and the dispenser 
of food. The name of one of the earliest Assyrian 
patesis^ Ishmi-Dagan (see p. 2), further points to a 
closer connection between the two myths than can 
as yet be actually proved by documents. 

9. This, however, was only a fanciful local trans- 
formation. The genuine Biial-Moloch of Syria and 
Phoenicia was a far mightier and more active being. 
The most remarkable feature about him is his 
double nature, combined of good and evil qualities, 
of which now the former, now the latter become 
predominant, until the one being splits itself into 
two, decidedly hostile to one another. The exces- 
sive heat of summer, which dries up the- land and 
kills, that is Moloch, the terrible, the devourer, the 
fierce Sun-god. The moderate warmth of spring, 
with its frequent mild and vivifying showers, the 
warmth that coaxes the seed into life and fosters 
the groAvth of the crop ; or the gentle glow of au- 
tumn, which brings back the clouds, absent for 
months from the inflamed atmosphere, which feeds 
the thirst-parched, panting earth, clothes her with 
a second robe of green, and mellows her fruits — 


” See illustration No. 56 in the “ Story of Chaldea.” 
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t/nt IS Baif the bcnign'int, the beneficent the 
good Sun god When his strength decreases and 
his glory pales uhen his beams visit the earth for 
a sliorter space each daj, distant and slanting, and 
powerless to stir the sap in the trees the seed m 
the earth — then Baal sleeps or travels far ana), 
somewhere m the West and there is mourning for 
him among men until the course of the months 
brings him back and Ins return or awakening is 
hailed with tumultuous rejoicings a festival which 
fell in our month of March 

10 There is a famous passage of the Bible bear 
mg on this myth It is that winch tells how, m 
the reign of King Ahab there was a sore famine 
and four hundred and fifty priests of Baal accom 
pained by four hundred priests of the Ash 
crab assembled on Mount Carmel in the sight 
of the people of Israel and were challenged b) the 
prophet Lhjah to mal e the fire of heaven descend 
on their sacrifice by their prajers And ihc) took 
the bullock which was given them ind the) dressed 
it and called on the n nne of Bial from morning 
even until noon s.j)ing O Baal hear us But there 
was no voice nor an> tint answered ^Vnd 

thev leaped about the iltar that was m ide And it 
came to j) iss it noon that I hj »h inoel ed them aiul 
Slid Cr) ilond for lie is a god either he is imis 
iiij, or he IS g me iside cr// is\Httjnriu\ tr p r 
uf iittnri hi sltt^tih nul must It. a iiKi i (i Km 
will <) Ihe jirophet s taunt is not mere!) 

amisltrJv piece if ircisin is which it is often 
rjuoted but a direct allusion to the m>th It i 5 
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followed by a very remarkable verse, which brings 
before us the most extraordinary peculiarit}^ of 
Canaanitic worship: “And they cried aloud, and 
cut t/icnisckrs after t/ieir manner ivit/i knives and 
10 i til lances, till the Idoad gushed out upon them.” 

11. The meaning of this, to all appearance, insane 
performance is this: the priests, seeing their prayers 
and offering unheeded, proceeded \.o cmphasic^eho\\\, 
by adding to them their own blood and voluntary 
suffering, in the not unnatural supposition that the 
blood of men, and of his own servants at that, must 
be more precious in the Baal’s sight than that of a 
mere senseless animal, and the pain which they in- 
flicted on themselves of their own free will in his 
honor must have more, persuasive virtue than the 
d5dng pang of a stupidly passive victim. Supposing 
the disappointment and fervid excitement to go on 
for some time increasing at the same rate and to 
reach absolute desperation, the next step would be to 
offer their own life, or that of one or several human 
victims, as a last means of moving the Baal’s pity. 
This is a logical necessity contained in the very idea 
of “sacrifice,” in the sense which the entire ancient 
world gave to the word. And accordingly, the hor- 
rible practice of human sac’rifices has, in very remote 
ages, been universal. Not one of the ancient relig- 
ions has been exempt from it. But most of them, 
as far as our knowledge reaches, show only rare sur- 
vivals, half-obliterated traces of it, while it was re- 
served for the sons of Canaan to retain it not only 
down to historical times, not only to a comparatively 
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iite period but to i period so nbsolutclj recent ns 
the first century of our em (\ i) ) 

12 The uord sncnficc is I ntin nnd means 
mcrcl) 1, sacred net nnj rite connected A\ith nor 
ship But it came to be applied exclusively to tlic 
rite which was felt to be the most holy awe inspir 
ing, mysterious to bring man most directly into the 
presence of the deity into personal communication 
with It — that of offering gifts to it Now gifts 
among men are offered on one of two impulses 
that of lo\ c — tokens of gratitude and general friend 
Iincss — and that of fear— gifts of propitiation the 
latter naturally being by far the more copious and 
costly There is a third class of offerings which 
cannot pr >pcrly be called gifts tlivy are meant as a 
bribe to induce the receiver to do a certain thing 
which lies outside of Ins ordinary functions to con 
fer an extra favor Tlic costliness of such gift" 
would be proportionate to the favor demanded ami 
might be gradually increased if the receiver were 
found indifferent or obtlurately unwilling to exert 
his power on behalf of the petitioner Such i trans- 
action is manifestly more a bargain than a s^cn^lcc 
Then there are the offerings regulated by law as to 
tune quality and quantity which come more prqv 
crly under the head of dues taxes tribute uul 
which arc cheerfully awarded to the niUr of tlu- 
land on the uiulerstaniliiig that he shall have of IIil 
very best that the land produces ami in suffivienl 
quantity hut shall abstain from taking more or ill 
as lie has the power ami is admitted to have the 
ri^ht to do It IS evident tlut for all these gi/t*; ot 
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whalcvcr class, a return is expected in the form of 
material goods and advantages. Even love-gifts are 
, no exception, for the giver certain!}' feels himself 
entitled to kindliness and friend!}- benevolence on 
the part of the receiver, and the powerful generall}r 
express these feelings b}'- acts of graciousness and 
favor. It is onl}^ charity which bestows its gifts 
without looking for a return, even in thanks. But 
that is a virtue which was unknown to the ancient 
world, and which therefore could not be reflected 
in its religions. 

13. Sacrifices to the gods c.xactly answer to these 
several classes of gifts to men ; the feelings that 
prompt both, their motives, their objects, arc the 
same. In order thoroughly to rcali/cc the very 
practical, entire!}'- unromantic nature of the institu- 
tion, we must put ourselves in the ancient worship- 
per’s place, identify ourselves with his mode of 
thinking, and adopt the absolute, intense anthro- 
pomorphism which pervades his conception of the 
deity. “■ The god to him is a king, “ only more so,” — 
more benevolent, more beneficent when in a kindly 
mood, infinitely more powerful, and proportionate!}^ 
more terrible in his wrath when offended. He 
claims certain dues and watches jealously that the}'- 
shall be rendered him. He owns the land wherein 
he allows his worshippers to dwell. He has given it 
to them with all it contains and bears, to use and to 
enjoy. But of these good things a fair share is due 
to him, the Supreme Landlord, in common gratitude. 


- Sec “ Story of Chaldea,” pp. 355-357. 
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His should be fit least the male first born of c\eiy 
domestic anima!, the first fruits of cverj' crop, and 
a portion— generally the tenth— of all the prod- 
ucts both of the soil and of men’s industry, to 
be paid Ml at stated periods, solemnly consecrated 
ns festive at the nearest temple Festive such 
occasions must be, and times of rejoicing, lest 
the deity receive the impression that the debt was 
grudgingly and unwillingly paid, and m its anger at 
the slight and ingratitude, may withdraw its boun- 
ties, or even inflict chastisement. It is eas> to sec 
that tlic quantity of hvc-stock and produce thus 
accumulated periodically at the various places of 
vvorsliip must liav'c been something enormous It 
is also understood that a portion of the booty 
made in war — not less than the tenth — of right be- 
longs to the gods, whose favor lias prospered the 
nation’s arms 

14 There were two ways of performing the sacri- 
fice the thing offered could be either destroyed, 
consumed on the altar by fire, or only consecrated 
to the vise of the sanctuary The first way, the 
so called burnt-offering, was of course the most com- 
plete and direct It was supposed to convey the 
gift and the prayer or the thanksgiving straight to 
the deity Hence the expression constantly used, 

" The gods sinc/l a sacrifice ” , if they “ smell a jtc'rr/ 
savor” the sacrifice is acceptable “YaiiVEII (JE 
HOVATI, “the Lord,”) smelfed a sweet savor,’ says 
Genesis* “Let Yahveh smell an offering,” says 
* We find the identical expression m the Izdubar Epic ‘ The 
gods smelled a savor the god» smelled a sweet savor" See 
“ Storj of Chaldea ’ pp 35^ 
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Davi(J. (In <^r«h’!’,;uy t'CiM'-inji-; i{ was onh* Iho live 
>lov!:' -'isf InsHock- asus the vaive'S, (lie kids aiui the 
iantSv; • 'Jiat wnc thu^ tifiep-d wh.»ii'. with some of 
ilie ]n«>e.tua' of lite eailh, e'.p 'eiaiiy yr.un, Ilnur, thl. 
Hut e\ t n tftal v..e; une. 'I'iu- ntore cu-;toinar\* way 
w.w ti> '-lay lite \ ii;im. t<» Inntt some elmieest i)in- 
lion< of the su-at .stul i.it on tile altar, then to l,iy 
.i->!de an almmiatdi ‘upuiy for the jnit '-Is atiii temph' 
ininivtvrs. ae.d jet the proplo feast «in the test. C)f 
the litiniit ofieiin!'' ntilh, whie, sosuc would 

he pour<-d ijtto tin* alt.ir fi.mie or on the p.rcumd, — 
(thtii was ti?e ih iiiK'.ojii ! iti;^ or libation). — ;mil the 
re<l Would i)v '* con-eensted ” like the fruits, anil the 
tp’ealcr part of produce. i>f all sorts, for the use of 
the sattclu.u}- attd. its .vervanls. 'I'hus an iucomo 
w.'is fortneil. sufrieiettl to defray tiu' repairs and 
adornnun'.'i of the hujldijto.s and shrine, to provide 
for the priests and attend.ants on a settle of oreal 
tnaoniftccncc, and to keep the temple Irctisnry 
always well filled. On c.vtrttordinary occasions, when 
the sacrifice offered by an individual or a commu- 
nity was an " e:-;pi;Uf)ry ” <mc - e.. offered in atone- 

ment b»r some crime, in depn-ention of the deity's 
wrath for some (»ffence or omission in the <;bservanccs 
of worship,- -or when the object was to obtain some 
^real and uncommon merej,-. personal or national, 

“ consecr.ition " was deemed insufficient t the sacri- 
fice must be complete ; nolliini^ short of absolute 
renunciation could .satisfy the offended majesty or 
merit a special divine interference. On such occa- 
sions whole herds and flocks and ship-loads of pre- 
cious wares have frequently been consumed by the 
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sncrincial (Inmcs, fed mtli the costliest perfumes, 
oils nnd spices 

15. It stands to reason that the thing offered in 
sacrifice, ^\hatcvcr it is, ^\llctllcr living or manimute, 
must be the best of its kind, unsulhctl by use, unim- 
paired in beauty, and unbroken in spirit and strength 
by work Would a man pitsent to liis superior or 
to his friend a cast-off garment, a shorn sheep, a 
galled ox, a horse sore from the harness or saddle^ 
And if he did, would not the receiver turn on him 
m well deserved anger, and instead of favor deal 
vengeance to him ? Therefore the v ictim reserved 
for sacrifice must be perfect and without a blemish, 
the fairest in form and color , the Iicifer and the 
steer must not have known the ignominy of the 
goad and plough, nor the steed the humiliation of 
obedience, or the female animals have been weaned 
with the cares and labors of motherhood Besides, 
it would be irreverent to offei an animal after hav mg 
drawn profit from it. m the shape of either work or 
increase Naturallj , too, if the animal is a favorite, 
or an especially valuable one from rareness and ex 
cellence of breed, the sacnfice will be all the more 
acceptable, and probably the more efficacious, as 
manifesting the greater and more ungrudging zeal 
16 It IS but according to human nature that the 
zeal and lavishness displayed should be in propor- 
tion to the emergencj or to the cause of especial 
gratitude In ordinarily prosperous times, a god 
fearing man would make it a point to do all that 
was right in the way of regulation sacrifices and 
family thank offerings— for births, marriages, safe 
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return from journeys, successful enterprise, and tin 
like — but would not feel called upon to exceed tin 
measure demanded of him b}' custom and law. I 
is when the heart overflows with joy or is wruiu 
with anguish and terror that men cease to calculate 
that they in a measure lose count of their wealtli 
and the relative value of things. There are mcrcie‘: 
so great and evils so overpoweringly terrible, that 
to requite the one and avert or obtain relief from 
the others, men under the influence of excessive 
excitement would hold all they own a cheap price, 
all their possessions, their own lives, their own flesh 
and blood. From these premises: first, the con- 
ception of a deity that can be won by gifts to per- 
form or abstain from certain acts, and who is in- 
fluenced in proportion to the value of the offering ; 
and, second, a state of feeling so overwrought as 
to have temporarily slipped from the control of 
reason, the necessary logical consequence will be- — 
human .sacrifices, human life being nian’.s most 
precious possession. The line of logical se(|ucne(' 
beinsf strained to the uttermost, the sacrifice of 

I 

babes, of childi'en, nay, of favorite children, nr4 
only as the purest of all possible viclims, bid alvj 
the most effective, since their immolalion rank';, 
to the throne of the deity, in addilion t ' 
worth, the suocradded sum of .sacrifi 
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why should tliose of the’master be excepted ? This 
obligntion wc find formally and unconditionally rec- 
ognized by the Hebrews, the only Semitic people 
wliosc laws are before us in their entirety. This is 
tlie notable passage (Exodus, xxii. 29) wherein this 
important point is laid down: "‘Thou shalt not 
delay to offer the abundance of thy fruits and of 
thy liquors. The firstborn of ihy sons shalt thou 
gix<c unto me. Liketoise shalt thou do with thine 
oxen and with thy sheep: seven days it shall be 
with its dam, on the eighth day thou shalt give It 
to me." Considering that human sacrifices, and es- 
pecially of children, were a standing institution 
among other Semitic and the Canaanitic races, 
tlierc can be little doubt that originally, in preliis- 
torically-rcmotc timc.s, this decree was understood 
literally and acted upon. When the Jews make 
their appearance on the historical stage of the world, 
however, their conception of divine goodness as 
overbalancing divine sternness is already too ad- 
vanced to allow of such barbarous literalness, and 
we see sacrifice, as regards the human first-born 
only, modified into consecration. Still, enough of 
the original meaning of the law lingers in the peo- 
ple’s consciousness to make a ransom necessary, 
which we sec fixed at the uncostly rate of a pair 
of turtle-doves or two young pigeons^ — an offering 
within the means of the poorest. (See Luke’s Gos- 
pel, n. 22-24.) 

18. Human sacrifices are so inevitably an out- 
come of the coarsely material and anthropomorphic 
conception of the deity common to the entire an* 
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cicnt world, that wc cannot be surprised if we find 
them accredited as of directly divine institution. It 
was but natural that the gods who gave men laws 
and taught them the practices of religion and all 
that pertains to a state of civilization should have 
instituted this most sacred and awful of rites. 
There are among the various nations several stories 
and legends which embody this idea. One of the 
most remarkable is a Phoenician one which wc find 
in some fragments quoted by late writers out of a 
large work on Phcenician cosmogony and thcogony 
attributed to an ancient priest, S.VNCIIONIATIIO, 
said to have lived over a thousand years before 
Christ. In one of these fragments we are told 
that the supreme god himself, once, “when a 
plague and mortality happened, offered up his 
only son as a sacrifice to his father, Heaven ” ; 
and in another the same account is given in a less 
meagre form, Avhercin the origin of it can be plainly 
discerned ; “ It was the custom among the ancients 
in times of great calamity, in order to prevent 
the ruin of all, for the I'ulers of the city or na- 
tion to sacrifice to the avenging deity the most 
beloved of their children, as the price of redemp- 
tion. They who were devoted for this purpose 
were offered mystically ” {i. e., with ceremonies of 
mysteriously sacred — or mystical — significance, in 
memory of, and allusion to, the divine origin of the 
practice). For — the text goes on to say— the god 
(II) had an only son, and “ when great danger from 
war beset the land, he adorned the altar, and in- 
vested this son with the emblems of royalty, and 
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sacrificed him ” It is evident that the legend has 
been invented in order to explain the custom and 
lend It the consecration of divine atithorit>, without 
which so monstrous a viohtion of the laws of nature 
could never have obtained Such legends, purport 
mg to give the origin or cause of some particular 
custom, name, belief, etc , have been so numerous 
tlirougliout antiquity as to have been classed under 
a special name, that of Aitiolocical Minis (from 
the Greek w ord Atita, " cause ") 

19 It IS extremely startling to find in the Ihble 
a description, terribly nnpicssivc because so simpfj 
given, of an undoubtedly hi'*toncaI occurience, which 
IS the exact reproduction on earth of the act which, 
according to the ancient tradition, takes place some 
where among the gods It is an incident of a war 
— (about 850 BC) — between the Israelites and 
MOADiTtS, a Semitic people very nearly akin to 
them, whose king, Mfsiia, has left a famous inscnp 
tion showing him to be a very zealous worshipper 
of his national god, KiiEMOSiI " The Israel 
ites rose up and smote the Moabites, so that they 
fled before them, and they went forward into the 
land smiting the Moabites And they beat down 
the cities , and on every good piece of land they cast 
e\ery man his stone, and filled it ?nd they stopped 
all the fountains of water, and felled all the good 
trees until in Kir Haresheth only they left the stones 
thereof (a city a little to the cast of the southern end 
of the Dead Sea), howbcit the shngers went about 


• bee Appendix to Chapter VI 
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and smote it. And when the king of Moab saw 
that the battle was too sore for liim. he took with 
him seven hundred men that drew sword, to break 
through unto the king of Edom : but they could 
not. Then he took his eldest son that should have 
reigned in his plaee, and offered him for a bnrnt-offer- 
ing upon the seal I . And there came great wrath 
upon Israel, and they departed from him and re- 
turned to their own land.” (2 Kings, iii. 24-27.) 

20. The ancient Hindus had a legend of some- 
what similar import. It was very old, and we no- 
where find it formally related. But it is allutlcd to 
in one of their sacred hymns as something well 
known. It appears that tliey liad imagined the 
universal masculine principle in the form of a gigan- 
tic male being who is called Man [^par excellence)., 
yet is represented as divine, the master of the uni- 
verse, who is all things that arc, have been, and will 
be, and from whom all things proceed. When the 
gods offered up the Divine Man as a .sacrifice, says 
the hymn, spring was its clarified butter (poured 
over the victim), summer its fuel, and autumn its 
accompanying oblation (offering of fruit and cakes). 
“This victim, born in the beginning of time, they 
immolated and sprinkled with water on the sacri- 
ficial grass. . . . When the gods, in performing the 
sacrifice, bound him as a victim, seven bars of wood 
were placed around him, thrice seven layers of wood 
were piled for him. . . . These zvcrc the first instiUt- 
tions." By the immolation of the Divine Man all 
the worlds and all contained therein is said to have 
been created. Accordingly the sacred books of the 
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Hindus contain the most formal and detailed in- 
structions about human sacrifices, on what occasions 
and With what ceremonies they arc to be offered 
—sometimes on an enormous scale, as many as 150 
human victims at one sacrifice. Of course, with 
greater enlightenment and milder manners, these 
birbarities came into disuse The divine will was 
supposed to have declared against them and opened 
an escape for the victims, and the popular feeling 
was, as usual, embodied m parables and stories 
One of these tells of a youth who, when already 
bound to the stake and awaiting the mortal blow, 
prayed to all the gods in succession, and his bonds 
were miraculously loosened Another story tells of 
a woman m a similar predicament, m answer to 
whose prayer a shower of ram was sent down on 
the already blazing p) re and fell only on that one 
spot And when bloody sacrifices, even of animals, 
were in great part abolished, and offerings of cakes 
of nee and wheat wore substituted, the humane 
change was authorized by a parable which told 
how the sacrificial virtue had left the highest and 
most valuable victim, man, and descended into the 
horse, from the horse into the steer, from the steer 
into the goat, from the goat into the sheep, and 
from that at last passed into the earth, where it 
was found abiding in the grains of nee and wiieit 
laid in it for seed Tins was an ingenious way of 
intimating that henceforth harmless offerings of 
nee and wheat cakes would be as acceptable to the 
deity as the living victims, human and animal, for- 
merly were That the change could not be made 
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Without allc"iniT authority hitcher than men’s own 
feelings is obvious, for necessarily divine sanction 
was needed to abrogate a custom divinely instituted. 

21. This, of course, is the true meaning also of 
the biblical legend of Abraham sacrificing his son 
Isaac. God demands the sacrifice, but at the de- 
cisive moment staj-s the uplifted knife and substi- 
tutes a ram, thereby signifying his willingness to be 
content \vith the less precious victim, and spare the 
children of men. The same legend aijj^ears scarcely 
altered among those of the ancient Greeks: there it 
is a fair and favorite daughter whom a great king, 
her father, is commanded to immolate for the good 
of the people, and for whom a white doc is substi- 
tuted. Other instances might be quoted from the 
legendary lore of various peoples, all tending to 
show how increasing culture taught men a nobler 
and purer faith, the certainty that the deity, boun- 
teous giver of life and human affections, could not 
delight in wanton slaughter and the trampling out 
of the very feelings it inspired cis the holiest and 
sweetest in nature. 

22. Not so, however, with the heathen Semites 
and the Canaanites. Their fierce religion knew no 
relenting, their culture no softening influence. 
Owing to a peculiarly ruthless and sanguinary bent 
of their nature, a strange fervidness and readiness to 
intense excitement, they seem to have luxuriated 
as much in excess of pain as in excess of joy. It 
is ever thus with natures both sensual and emo- 
tional to excess. They are strongly inclined to 

effeminacy, and, by a strange but natural rebound, 

0 
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to revolting cruelty, ind on occistons self torture 
i Jic cmotioml nuturc Ins ^in insTti ibic criv ing for 
strong, even violent sensations The effeminate 
indulgence in luMiry and material enjoyments of 
every soil bj producing sitietj blunts the capa 
bilil) for receiving sensations ^ ct thc> must be 
procured at all costs so the cloyed and weaned 
nerves seek them in more and more powerful irri 
tanls Lvery n itural feeling of the human bicast 
to be felt it ill must be hei^^hteiied and intensified 
a ImiulrccUold Ccstasies of joy ecstasies of terror 
ecstasies of mourning otlicnvisc — a blank appar 
ent apathy an almost lifeless calm superficial and 
deceptive however 

23 buch Oiieiitals have always been such tlicj 
are now This is the secret of the majestic nnpassi 
biUt> the scant and compisscd words the few 
and measured go turcs whieh strike with a sort 
of wondering iwc all who have any intercourse 
with them Tlity are not less capable of being 
loused to frantic excitement than were their anccs 
tors of three thousind jears ago but the modern 
conditions of life olTer fewer occasions therefore 
the quiescent intervals are longer and when out 
breaks do occur they take the unreflecting world b> 
surprise as something incongruous and unexpected 
Now as then too these outbreaks are maiiil> due 
to overwrought religious feeling Rfassacrcs and 
wars are all prompted and inspirited hy fanaticism 
aided by the maddening effects of the powerful 
opiate stimulants in which they immoderately ni 
dulge 
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24. The iincicnt Asiatics fouiul their supply 
of excitement mainly in the rites of their relig- 
ion. They entered into it with the intense- 
ncss of nervous exaltation which was their breath 
of life. Whether they were celebratin'^; the jo)’- 
ful spring festival, the reunion of the young .Sun- 
god risen from the dead and the long widowed 
goddess of Natuie, or mourning his untimely end 
at the hands of Winter or torrid i\Iitlsummer and 
her bereavement, they e.xcitcd themselv’es arid each 
other, in the proce.ssions which were a jirinciji.d 
feature of every festival, with shouts and wails, and 
noisiest demonstrations of sorrow or exultation, as 
the occasion required, to the verge of insanit}^ The 
priests, loading the way, gave the example, and 
quickly reached the stage at which neither shouts, 
nor wails, nor tearing of clothes could satisfy the 
emotional nature let loose, Avhen blood and jiain 
alone could allay the nervous irritation arrived at 
its height. Then they would tear their flesh Acith 
their nails, Avound and gash it Avith knives and lan- 
cets. The contagion spread, and in the crowds that 
folloAvcd great numbers vied Avith them in self- 
laceration, in inflicting tortures and mutilations 
on themseh^es. Nay, it AA^as no unfrequent oc- 
currence to see some unfortunate fanatic fall into 
a sort of trance, and seek death under the Avliccls 
of the ponderous chariot that carried the idol. 
Thus a day begun Avith the dignified solemn cere- 
monial and gorgeous display so dear to the Ori- 
ental fancy, Avas sure to end in a tumult of un- 
bridled, licentious merry-making if the occasion Avere 
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u joyful one, of hideous bloodiness and inordinate 
lamentation if sorrowful This kind of religious 
frenzy u as stamped by the Greeks uith the very 
apt name of ORClLS—thc Greek word 
meaning “violent passionate emotion”— and the 
religions u Inch bore this violent character— i r,all 
the Canaanitic and Semitic religions of Syria and 
Western Asia generally — arc often called orgiastic 
It scarcely needs demonstration that human sacn 
ficcs w ere but a necessary culmination of such a 
state of mind 

25 Nor uiU it be wondered at that the culture 
of these nations should ha\c faded to humanize and 
purify their religious conceptions and practices 
For, as was said above, what a people is, that, 
emphatically, its religion is its gods will be, and, 
besides, culture brings out a race's inborn gifts, de- 
velops its nntu"al qualities to their greatest perfec 
tion Thus, then, we see that, far from falling into 
disuse, the practice of human and child sacrifice 
increased in frequency and virulence From being 
confined to times of war, drought and pestilence, as 
we are expressly told it ongmafly was, we see it be- 
come a permanent and regularly recurring feature 
of Cinaamtic worship Human sacrifices took 
place yearly in I’hoenicn and m its colonics In 
times of public caHmities, extra sacrifices were 
ordered It would not, however, be reasonably ex- 
pected that sucJi cruel o^crings sliould Inve been 
laid on the altar of any divinity indifferently Gen- 
tle deities — the beneficent Sun-god, or Ashtoreth, tlie 
mild fosterer of life — could not rejoice in the de- 
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struction of the existence which they gave : such an 
offering would have been rather an offence and an 
insult than a propitiation. But it was a meet one 
for the Baal Moloch, the destroyer, the fierce Sun- 
god (see p. 115)- Drought and pestilence were of his 
sending, and war, with its bloodshed and suffering, 
was his delight. When one of these plagues visited 
the land, or — as is so frequent in the East — all 
three together, with their accompaniment of im- 
pending or actual famine, then Moloch reigned 
supreme. The kindly deities were forgotten, their 
rites left in abeyance, their priests and priestesses, 
for the time, unhonored. Then was the grim har- 
vest gathered for him, and the more desperate the 
danger, the heavier the visitation, the more lavishly 
was the god entreated. 

26. Owing to the scantiness of literary monu- 
ments left by the Phoenicians, we should know 
nothing of the manner in which these dreadful rites 
were accomplished, had not the Greek writers de- 
scribed with ample details what took place oii such 
occasions in Carthage, the Phoenicians’ greatest and 
most powerful colony, as wealthy as the mother- 
city, Tyre, herself, with which she never entirelj^ 
severed her connection. Even when full-grown and 
wholly independent, Carthage sent a yearly volun- 
tary tribute to the temple of the Syrian Melkarth, 
as well as a large percentage of the booty made in 
war. We may therefore safely presume that the 
religious bond was kept intact, and that the colony 
had, for what it did, the authority of the example 
and traditions of the metropolis. 
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27. It appears that there was in Carthage a statue 
of Molocli specially destined to receive human 
buint-offtrings. It was colossal in size, made en- 
tirely of brass, and hollow inside It had a bull’s 
head, the bull being a favorite emblem of physical 
might, and therefore of the male principle in na- 
ture, of the Sun god at his fiercest The statue’s 
arms were of monstrous length, and in its huge 
outstretched iiands the victims were laid, which 
the arms, worked by chains and pulleys placed 
behind its back, lifted Up to an opening m the 
breast, till tlicy rolled into the furnace blazing in 
side of the statue, on an invisible grate, through 
which the cinders and ashes fell, forming a gradii 
ally increasing heap between the colossus’ legs 
It is supposed that grownup victims were first 
killed, but It IS certain that children were consigned 
living to the horrible red hot hands No sorrow 
was to be shown While being prepared for immo 
lation, the children’s cries were to be soothed with 
caresses Most hideous and incredible as it seems, 
the mothers had to be present, and to repress their 
tears, their sobs, every sign of grief, as othenvise 
they would not only have lost all the credit reflected 
on them by the great honor thus publicly paid 
them, but might have drawn down the anger of the 
v'engeful god on the community, and one unwilling 
offering, one begrudged victim might have defeated 
the entire sacrifice, nay, made matters worse than 
they were before So weak-minded a mother would 
have been branded for fife as unpatriotic and un- 
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worthy. An incessant noise of drums and flutes 
was kept up, not onl}- to drown the little victims’ 
cries, but also to lieightcn the public exaltation. 
The rite was doubtless accompanied with solemn 
dances, at least in Syria this was certainly the case; 
and hymns of praise and invocations were sung, as 
customary in Pluenicia and Canaan. — a sort of lit- 
any wherein the name of the god constantly recurred. 
And if the priests had any doubts of the sacrifice 
being acceptable to him, thc}^ were bound to sup- 
port and emphasize it by shedding their own blood. 
The Bible-writers, in speaking of such sacrifices, 
mostly use the expression: “To cause their chil- 
dren to pass through the fire unto” or in honor of 
Moloch or Baal. Hence it has been supposed that 
in most cases a ceremony of consecration through 
fire took the place of actual immolation. But there 
seems to be nothing to support this hypothesis; in- 
deed, many passages are explicitly against it. In 
speaking to Jerusalem in the name of the Lord, to 
reprove the royal city for her backslidings and in- 
iquities, Ezekiel says ; “ . . . . thou host slain my 
children and delivered them up, in causing them to 
pass through the fire unto them ; ” and, a few verses 
further on : “ . . . . because of all the idols of thy 
abominations, and for the blood of thy children 
which thou hast given unto them. . . .” For the 
Jews had so thoroughly adopted the custom of their 
neighbors and kindred nations, that they had a place 
outside the walls of Jerusalem, the valley of Tophet, 
specially devoted to the worship of Baal, where the 
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‘^icrincnl pyres were constantl> kept blazing and 
^\crc often fed with diild victims^ 

28 On the principle that the gift js acceptable 
in proportion as it is precious to the giver, the 
nitfon'il s'lcriRces nere to consist of none but chil 
dren of the noblest houses and ^Uien parents nere 
convicted of eluding the demand the punishment 
was terrible Once when the Carthaginians Ind 
been beaten in a very important battle, the loss of 
which endangered the commonwealth we are told 
tint a severe investigation showed that the cit> 
nobles had for some time been in the habit of pur 
chasing and fattening lowborn children and siibsti 
tuting these for tlicir own offspring To this im 
piety the anger of the god was attributed and a 
national expiatory sacrifice was ordered on an 
unusually large scale two hundred bo>s of the 
noblest ruling families perished, and of the par 
ents, some -luthors s^y that three hundred who 
had been guilty of the accursed malpnctice vol 
untardy gave their own lives One shudders 

to think what opportunities were thus presented 
to priests and to others for the indulgence of fam 
ily feuds and personal grudges Not until the 
reign of the Roman emperor, Tiberius, a contem 
poraiy of Christ, was the execrable custom offi 
cially put a stop to m Carthage The Romans 
then the rulers of the world, were not noted for 
gentleness or tenderheartedness Yet when a 

Roman legion under the reign of that emperor 


♦ See 2 Kings xxi i 10, Jeremiah vn xix 5 7 
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came upon the priests of Moloch in the midst of a 
child-sacrifice, so great was their horror and pity 
that they not only dispersed the crowd, and re- 
leased the victims, as man}'- as were still living, but 
hung cveiy one of the priests; after which a law 
was issued, forbidding the repetition of the unnat- 
ural rite in future. But there can be no doubt that 
it was indulged in occasional!}'- and surreptitiously 
for another hundred years or two — in fact, until 
Christianity gained a firm hold on the African prov- 
inces of the Roman Empire.* 

29. Sometimes human sacrifices were offered in 
gratitude, or in accomplishment of a vow. The 
Carthaginians sacrificing their fairest women-cap- 
tives to Moloch after a victory give us an instance 
of the former custom, while the latter is strikingly 
exemplified in the famous story of Jephthah and 
his daughter. “And Jephthah vowed a vow unto 
Yahveh and said: If thou wilt indeed deliver the 
children of Ammon into mine hand, then it shall 
be that whosoever cometh forth of the doors of my 
house to meet me, when I return in peace from 
the children of Ammon, it shall be Yahveh’s, and I 
will offer it up for a burnt-offering” (Judges, xi, 
30-31). But a wholesale form of this kind of sacri- 
fice, “ vowing ” or “ devoting ” things, animals and 
persons to the deity as a thank-offering for the re- 
ception of a certain boon petitioned for, was long 


^ See IMUnter, “ Religion der Karthager ” For a thrilling and most 
learned description of a child-saciifice on a large scale see the chap- 
ter “Moloch” in Gustave Flaubeit’s Carthaginian novel “ Sa- 
lammbo.” 
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preserved among the Jc^\s, who called it the 
Khcrcui. It consl^tcd in piomising to “devote’ to 
Yahveh this or that citj, if he would deliver it 
into their hands, — a promise which meant that 
the city with all its wcaltli should be dcstro3ed 
and all that had life in it should be 1 died— all in 
honor and for the glorj of Vain eh The most 
complete instance of sucli a Kherem oi “ devotion,” 
we' have in the command laid on Saul by Samuel, 
as he sent him against the Amalekites (See p lo ) 
And how strictly the fulfilment of it was demanded 
we sec from the denunciation hurled against him 
for sparing the life of the king and the finest cattle 
Knowing this, we can well understand why Saul’s 
plea tliat “ the people spared the best of the sheep 
and of tlic o\cn to sacrifice unto the Lord,” availed 
him naught before the prophet what sense or 
merit was there in sacrificing a part, since the whole 
was “devoted In Deuteronomy^ (v\ 13-14) 
w'C find the “devotion of conqucied cities erected 
into a hw and sicred precept Only , as this book 
was written at a much hter time (about Soo j c), 
the 1 Igor of the ‘kherem is somewhat moderated 
and the law of death applies only to the males of 
the population , slavery’- and confiscation are the lot 
of the rest Here is the entire passage “ And w hen 
Yahveh thy god dehvereth it (the city) into thine 
hands, thou shalt smite every'- male thereof ii/th the 
edge of the sword, but the women, and the little 
ones, and the cattle, and all that is in the city’ shalt 
thou take as a prey’^ unto thyself, and thou slnlt cat 
the spoil of thine enemies winch the Lord God Inth 
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givoii ihcc.” Aocnrtlingly \\<’ conliiuinlK* come 
aoii'S^ pas'^ag<'s lik<’ tlir f«ill<nviiig ; "If thou \vilt 
imioctl ticlivcr thi'; people into niy haiul, (hen 1 will 
devote tlu-ir eitie^^“ tN'ntnlx'rs. x,\i. ’ 3). "Ami 
A alucii he.nlo'iU'il to the x'fiiee of Israel and d('- 
livcrcd up tij«' ('anaanilos. and they devole({ their 
eitie:^" {?. Iving^. iii. ~T). So little diudit is then- 
about tlie <ensi- in whieh the word "di-vote” is 
Used in all these \)assages. that the translators of 
tite biiiie iiave rendered it in tiie popul.ir version 
by “ ntttniy destroy." 

Anti now we can at last close tliis’ digre.ssion. 
long. i)til most necessary for llte rigitt rotnprehen- 
sion not f)n!y of the very iinjiorlant group of kin- 
tired religions that has been calleii “ S\’rian,’’ or of 
Western Asia, bvit of that most puzzling and itUri- 
catc side of all ancient religimts which l)ears on 
wiiat has always been cottsidereif the tpval Mystert' 
of .Sacrifice. 

30. It is a pity that .Sanclioniatho .should be 
neither so late nor so autlientic a writer as Bero- 
sns. lie is saitl tti have ireen, like the latter, a 
priest of one of tiie principal sanctuaries in his own 
country. Alan)' doubt wlielher Sanclioniatho, as 
an individual, really did exist, there being no evi- 
dence thereto but a name bare of all personal traits 
or details. But what is certain is that the frag- 
ments preserved under that name contain teachings 
handed down by the priestly colleges of Gebal 
(G reek IjVBi.n.s), a city only second to T}'-rc and 
Sidon in commercial and political greatness, and 
superior to them in sanctity. It appears to have 
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been n sort of headquarters of pncstly lore of re 
ligioiis legends and observances and sacerdotal au 
tlioritj Even in their sadly imperfect condition 
theyguc a very elaborate system of the Cosmog 
ony said to be tint of the Phccnicnn nations 
Unfortunatel> the account transmitted m an ab 
breuated yet intricate form b> a Creel writer of 
the early Christian period himself a Christian f 
IS so corrupted and inextricably confused by the 
admixture of late Greek ideas and by most of the 
names being rendered into Greek unaccompanied 
by the Phosnicnn originals that it is scarcely possi 
blc to disentangle the tuo elements The result 
is ver> purrhng A great deal has been wntten on 
the subject without as yet producing much clear 
ness This is therefore not the place where we can 
di-jcuss those nevertheless most valuable and inter 
esting relics for at the picsent stage of our studies 
wc strive mainly to unravel and record the genuine 
original religious conceptions and traditions of the 
se\ cral peoples This as already remarked (see p 
70) js especially difficult m dealing with the Plice 
nicnns and Canaanitic nations gerienllj and there 
IS no likelihood of anv monuments forthcoming to 
throw such light on the so-called * Sanclionntlio 
fragments as those of the Rlesopotamnn states 
shed on the more authentic Berosus 

31 That both the Cosmogony of the Phcenicians 
and their principal myths were nearly akin to those 


^Fortlenea ngofthe., ordsee Stoiy o{ ChalleT l "59 « 
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of ancient Chaldea is as certain as that their art 
was in great part derived from that of Babylonia. 
It is therefore without very much surprise that we 
meet with the Chaldean Dumu/.i making his home, 
under the name of AdoXIS-Tiiammuz, in the holi- 
est scat of Phcenician worship, Gcbal. (“Adonis’' 
simply means “lord, master,” and is identical with 
the Hebrew word “Adon,” much used by the 
Hebrews as a title of God.) However unsympa- 
thetic and coarse the Canaanites’ moral tendency, 
they could not rob of its poetry and pathos the 
beautiful stoiy of the lovel}'’ Sun-Youth tragically 
done to death. He was beloved by the goddess 
Baalatii (Greek Beltis), the local equivalent 
of Ishtar and Ashtoreth, and taken from her by a 
cruel accident : * killed while hunting in the forests 
of Lebanon by the tusk of a fierce boar, sent, ac- 
cording to some, by his deadly foe, Baal-Moloch, 
the Fiery. It was in mid.'iummcr, July, a month 
sacred among the Semites to the young slaughtered 
god. The river that flows by Gcbal was named 
after him, Adonis, and it Avas said that in his month 
it flowed red Avith his blood. This pretty conceit 
Avas suggested by an actual fact : the springs of the 
riA^er floAV through certain red clay passes, Avhich, 
becoming dry and crumbling in the hot season, 
are partly AX'ashed doAvn by its AA'atcrs. The myth- 
ical sense of the story is evident. It is the vic- 
tory of the fierce and Avicked Sun-god, the De- 
stroyer, over the beneficent Sun, the fair Spring- 


Sec “ Story of Chaldea,” pp. 
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god, tlie bridegroom of Nature m her prime. Of 
course ho comes to life again. His festival was 
celebrated in early spring. It began m mourn 
ing, with processions of wailing womfen, tearing 
their Iiair and clothes, cr>nng out that the god was 
dead, calling on lus name and repeating, “ Atlanu f 
atlannf" (“Woe is us'”) They Uid a wooden 
efilgy of him, clothed in regal robes, on a bier, 
anointed it with oil and performed over it the 
other rites for the dead, fasting severely all the. 
while The bier was earned in procession, followed 
by an ever increasing crowd, with the usual c\trav- 
agarit demonstrations of grief. Then the gods 
resurrection was celebrated with equally extrata- 
gant rejoicings, after the fashion of the race, and 
the air resounded with the triumphant cry of 
“Adonis is living,” instead of the universal wall, 

" TInmmuz is dead!” It need scaicely be re- 
marked that this festival m its double aspect was 
of an essentially orgiastic chaiactcr One verj' 
pretty custom whs connected with it that of the 
so called “ Adonis gardens ” It consisted in sowing 
seeds of several garden herbs and early plants m 
wooden boxes, so as to have them green and in 
bloom for the fcs*^ival, to greet the awakening of 
the god, to whose .enovated po^cr they mo^eo^er 
bore witness These must have been something 
like our window gardens 

32 The nearest approach to a moral conception 
of the divine nature that we can credit the Vhceiii' 
Clans with is the creation of the divine group of the 
Seven MUKIM (“Mighty ones”) Ihcyarc no 
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!IC\V ?’.io!!c.u1lj ami A'-hloaiii wctc (if 

tho nunUx'!. .uui it (A vryy jiroLiahlc that the five 
oihcm vt'ie t>ri;;inally plaoetary jioucis. If so, 
liiey itmleraanl .‘^osiie tiaiisforiiia! ions, and even 
jveeiwd nanu ■ ,‘a’;'!u’ricant of tile moral (jualilics 
n'-citbed to them, t^tu’ i'. •‘the ( >rdeicr.’’ and in- 
vents the att of world!!”- iron: anolhei' is “I. aw.'' 
A;td tdi seven ar*- said by Sanvhonialho ((» be the 
>”!!"* oi the jn>-t.'‘ or. as we nneliL jierhaps 

rejidcr the idea, if not liti ralh* tlie name, of lustice. 

^ • 

'i‘i(e tno'-i tMi;dn.d fe.it nre about liiis ”ron]) is the 
addisjoj! * 1 , s'; a.n ei-dilh Kabii. hi”her still and 
Ltre.Vier that! the re-l. .dthoneh Called their brother, 
llis ti.nne w.e. h'.sliMf.W (llic word means sim])ly 
“the ^•'.i”i!^ h t. atid he w.is understood as concentrat- 
ing ia hitnseif the e— ence and jiowi-rof all the others 
“-a de.' jierate bnt iaitu- effort towards momilheism. 

1 he ICabiritn repi'-senled the di\’ine 1 ntellirtvnce 
and *\{!-wisdojn in e\ery .•ispccl. and while tlic}' 
Were the yundians of the iiation’s ]!olitical and 
Social or”ani-.’.al ion. the inventors of the art.s which 
ensured its })ro.Hj)erily, above :ill of ship-building-, 
navig.'itjon and the worhing^ of iron, they were also 
its religions teachers. I he fragment of Sanchonia- 
iho clo.ses \\'itli llic declaration ; “Ihesc things the 
Kabii’im, the se\'en sons <t( Syd}’k, and tlicir eighth 
brother, Eslmnm, first of all set down in Iheir 
rccords .... and they delivered them totheirsuc- 
ccssors and to foreigners. . . . ’ Consequently the 
bhceniciaiis considered their sacred wiitings as .ic- 
vealed by the K;ddrim, just ;is the Babylod-^s 
ascribed the revelation of' Uicir own to 
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ancient god/ £a, the Oannes of Berosus These 
“records” must Inve been preciously treasured, 
since they had priestly colleges, and even a city 
called “ the City of Books” (Kinath-Scpher), and 
it IS very strange that not the least trace of them 
should have turned up 

33 It IS scarcely needful to state that wherever 
the Phoenicians had commercial settlements or col 
omes they carried their gods and their worship 
This was the ease with all the Greek and Italian 
islands, and many portions of the Greek continent 
also, especially along the eastern shore of it The 
pliant and receptive mind of the Greeks adopted 
them in a great measure, and amalgamated them 
with their own beliefs and ideas, bringing to bear 
on them their own poetical genius, and thus subject- 
ing them to a transformation which made the old, 
rude, barbaric forms unrecognizable, except to the 
eye of practised scholarship 




V. 


THE NEIGHBORS Oli- ASSIIUR. — REVIVAL OF THE 

EMPIRE. 


1. The blank of nearly two hundred' 3'cars which 
occurs in the monumental history of Assyria after 
the brilliant incident of Tiglath-Pilcscr’s reign (see 
p. 63), gave us an opportunity of taking a long excur- 
sion to the cities of the sea-shore without doing an 
injustice to our master-subject. When next we 
turn our eyes to the valley of the Upper Tigris, the 
lotli century B.C. is drawing to its close, the cloud 
has lifted from Nineveh, and the Assyrian lion is 
stronger and hungrier than ever. An uninter- 
rupted line of mighty warrior-kings now holds the 
throne, perhaps a new dynasty, with fresh ener- 
gies and a vigorous military organization. These 
we can follow in their succession and their exploits 
with an ease and certainty very refreshing after the 
almost hopeless gropings of early chronological re- 
search, thanks to a peculiar and very practical insti- 
tution of the Assyrians, contrived by them for the 
express purpose of keeping up a system of reliable 
dates. 

2. It appears that, from very remote times, it was 
usual to name each year after one of the great mag- 
istrates of the state. The year was then designated 
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as the “LimMU" of So^nd-So. It is thought by 
many that the magistrates themselves, in their 
capacity of time keepers, had the special title of 
in addition to the title they held from their 
office. Modern scholars have rendered the uord bj 
EponYMS^ This office seems to have been con- 
sidered a great distinction, for ^vc find none but the 
highest dignitaries mvcstcdwith if. Every king\\as 
livtuiH at least once, generally the second full year 
of his icign. (The king counted his regnal jearsnot 
from the day of his accession, but from the begin- 
ning of the ne\t > car, whatever remained of the old 
year was simply called "the beginning of the reign "} 
In his second year, then, the king was after 
him came, m more or less regular rotation, the tur 
or general of lus forces, then Iiis chief minister 
of state, then a functionary whom George Smith 
supposes to have been the licad of the priesthood, 
then an officer whom the same scholar defines as a 
sort of (ijiic dc camp to the king ; after these followed 
the governors of provinces and important cities, 
Assyrian or conquered Of course lists of the 
eponyms with their respective years were carefully 
kept, and the manner of dating was something hke 
this : “ Fourth year of Shalmaneser, Itminn So-and 
So , ” or “ Second year of Shalmaneser, hmmxi — the 
King ” How far back this custom began ue do not 
know, for the lists which have been found take us 
only to about 900 B C No less than four copies of 
Imvitt lists have been exhumed, greatly injured and 
even erased in places, but the fragments fitting into 


Sec evphinUon oC the word JR "Story o[ ChaWea,” p. 
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each other and completing one another so beauti- 
fully that, by the simple expedient of writing them 
out in four parallel columns, an uninterrupted and 
fully reliable scheme of reigns has been obtained, 
covering over two hundred years (about 900 to 666 
This is the famous so-called Assj’dan Eponvm 
Canon, i. r., “ authentic table of Eponyms.” A 
further and still greater help has been derived from 
the discovery of tables of eponyms with a shoit 
notice attached of the principal feature of each 
3’'car; for instance, “(Expedition) to Babylon,” or 
“to the land of Nairi,” or “to the land of Cedars,” 
or “In the land,” the latter meaning that the king 
had not gone out of Ass3'ria that year — a vciy un- 
frequent notice. An eclipse opportunely mentioned 
in one of these tables furnished the means of firmly 
locating the entire row of dates. This result was 
especially desirable for this particular period, be- 
cause it is the period when the history of Assyria 
and that of the Jews arc in constant collision. 
Almost every event connected rvith Ass}’ria men- 
tioned in the Bible is faithfully recorded in the his- 
torical inscriptions of the Assyrian kings, and the 
Eponym Canon .enables us to correct the somewhat 
loose chronology of the Jewish historians, who kept 
no such j^early record and were too much given to 
deal in averages and round figures for perfect ac- 
curacy. 

3. When Assyria emerged from that long spell of 
inactivity and obscurity, and once more stepped 
forth aggressively upon the stage of the world — her 
world — that stage was greatly altered. The Hittite 
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power, wliich even in the time of TiglatluPileser I. 
had virtually ceased to exist as an independent 
empire, — or, more correctly, as a compact confeder- 
acy, — is now altogether broken up, and though 
Karkhcmish still retains considerable importance, it 
IS more as a wealthy station on one of the great 
commercial high-roads (see p 31), and as a seat of 
national worship, than as a political centre The 
Aramaeans have come to the front, everjmhere sup- 
planting the Hittites and driving many of them 
north, tow ards the passes of the Amanus and Taurus 
ridges Aram has become a powerful and united 
nation, under the rule of kings who have established 
their seat of empire m Damascus (See p 56) 
But it IS not only the Aramaeans* steady pushing 
from the Euphrates westward that has displaced or 
overruled the ancient Hittitc power They have 
been pressed upon from the south by the Jews, who 
have gradually, in the course of several hundred 
years, occupied the lands around the Dead Sea and 
along both sides of the Jordan, that “land of 
Canaan ” which they firmly believed to be their own 
promised patrimony by right divine, and of which 
they took possession by dint of stubborn determina- 
tion and ruthless cruelty Thus, although the his- 
torical inscriptions of this period make frequent 
mention of the “ cities of the Khatti ” (Hittites), 
the “ land of the Khatti,” the word has become a 
vague geographical ddsignation, meaning in a gen- 
eral way the land and cities of what has later been 
called Syria, the people thus designated being as 
often of Aramwan as of Hittitc race. 
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4. A change has also come over the great trading 
communities of the sea-shore. The supremacy of 
Tyre, which had begun to supplant that of Sidon 
among them, has become more and more confirmed, 
and the people are no longer known, as in the oldest 
times, under the general name of “ Sidonians.” 
The colonizing process is going on more actively 
than ever; only whereas the first colonies which 
followed on the exploration of the Greek seas and 
islands were for the most part Sidonian, the later 
and more distant ones (see p. 90 on Gades and Tar- 
shish) were sent out from Tyre. More and more 
distant they were, because the Greeks had ousted 
the Phoenician traders from their own waters, and 
had, very naturally, established there their own com- 
merce and merchant navy. More and more fre- 
quently, too, the old hive sent out new swarms, be- 
cause more and more closed in and cramped for 
room by the advance and spreading of Aram and 
Israel in the East, and - in the South of another 
nation, the Pelishtim (Philistines), new comers of 
a different and probably European race. In the 
Bible they are said to have come from KaphtoR, 
an island far away in the West. This is thought 
to be none other than CRETE, the largest and most 
southern of the Greek islands, but not with an}'’ 
degree of certainty. It is the more hopeless to 
obtain anything like reliable' authority on the origin 
of this warlike people, so interesting from its long 
conflict with the Jews, because they appear to have 
been promptly Semitized, as shown by their proper 
names and by their religion. We have already seen 
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that they worshipped principally Dagon and Atar 
gabs (Derketo), the Fish god and I ish goddess 
(Seep in) In oneof theircities, Akkaron, theSun 
god was honored under a peculiar name and aspect, 
that of Baal-zcbuC, ‘ the Lord of Fhes,” t c , the 
“breeder of corruption/* the corruption of death 
and decay, from which new life springs m another 
form Still the Philistines are said to have retimed 
many peculiarities, and never to have adopted cer 
tain customs and ceremonies very current in the 
Semitic world All this would point to a probabil 
ity of their having originally been a band of foreign 
adventurers, who took possession of an already set 
tied and organized Semitic country, and established 
there a military royalty and aristocncy, or ruling 
class However that may be history finds them as 
a strong and united confederacy of five principili 
bos, with five capitalcitics G\7\, Asiikalon, Asil 
DOD, Gvth and Akk\ron (Ekkon) These are 
‘the five kings ’of the Philistines who kept Saul 
and David so busy, and so harassed the Jewish farm 
ers with their depredations that they lost all cour- 
age to till and to sow, knowing they would not reap, 
and began to hide m caverns and m woods 
5 But the greatest change in the general scene 
shifting that had taken place in the Semitic and 
Canaanitic world was that which had converted a 
few wandering tribes of the desert first into a set- 
tled Tiiral population and holders of cities, with val 
lant chieftains and princely ruling families, then into 
a powerful kingdom, organized after the model of 
the most pompous and absolute Oriental monarch 
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!cs. Vcl it was a popular inouarcli}* loo ; for ii 
arose out of ihe slruirples of the nation for libcrU’, 
and llie cr' )wn was I he reward of ils deliverers, en- 
thusiastically bestowed, not be'^rudyed, nor bowed 
to in servile abasement. 'I'lie ccntur)' (hal elapsed 
after 'riyIath-Pileser I. ( i loc»-lOoa i:.c.) saw the ctm- 
llicl between the Philistines anti the Jews reach a 
climax most disastrous to the latter, since they act- 
ually had to suffer tlie presence of Philistine i^ov- 
ernors within their slroiv^cst cities, and, .accorilin” 
to one, perhaps exagi^e rated, Ir.idition, were forbitl- 
den by their haughty oj^nressors to bear arms or ex- 
ercise the smith’s and annorer’s craft. It was by 
killing one of these governors that .Saul and his son 
Jonathan, princes in the tribe of Ik’njamin, began 
their heroic and adventurous career. ]bil not for 
them to taste were the sweets of royaltj’. Theirs 
the toil of constant warfare, not against the I’hilis- 
lines alone, but other neighboring peoples as well ; 
theirs tlie arduous cares, llie heavy resj>onsibilitics 
of national leadershij} in critical, dangerou.s times, 
theirs the bitter death of the vanquished on the 
battle-field. For David, the chosen of, Judah, the 
ro}'al outlaw and freebooter, it was reser\'ed to wear 
in peace and prosperity the crown which had had 
naught but thorns for Saul, which he had volunta- 
rily laid down with his life in weariness and hope- 
lessness of spirit. To David it was given to accom- 
plish the task of deliverance, and to unite the scat- 
tered forces of a people, conscious indeed of its 
unity of race, but politically inefficient from being 
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broken up into many independent communities — 
the tribes This he achieved by girding the land 
around with fortresses, by substituting a standing 
organized army for the temporary, irregular arma- 
ments, always eager to disperse again, of the time 
of the Judges, and a central government for the old 
patriarchal rule of the councils of elders These 
changes he most effectually achie\cd by building 
himself a royal city on a well situated lull, jLkUSA- 
LLM, and especially by setting up his own royal 
sanctuary as the only holy place of the nation 
6.' For hitherto tlierc had been man> holy places 
of worship and pilgrimage, and to each had offerings 
flowed unceasingly, and some were held peculiarly 
sacred by one tribe, some by another Also, mon- 
otheism, though professed in thcor>, was as yet 
far from being consistent!) conformed to in pi'actice 
en idolatry w as not > et strictly abolished , it w is, 
by the Bibles own showing, at least tolerated 
Private men if wealth) and influential, could have 
chapels or sanctuaries of then ov n, dedicated of 
course to Yalueh, not to any of the foreign Baals 
— “ abominations," as they were popularly spoken 
of — and maintain pnests of their own to minis- 
ter at their altars , and it must have been by no 
means unusual to enshnne in them idols, meant as 
images of Yahveh." The establishment of tJic 


* Judges, viii (storyot Cidetm), 'em ind JtMii /stoT> 

uf Micah his teraphim and his priest), I Samuel, xix 10-17 (story 
of David’s escape) 
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r0v.1l sanctu.irv for ihc cnlhroncniont of the irroat 
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n.'Uioiial j^hrint:, tin; Ark, in Jerusalcin, was not only 
a ncCcs'^ary rclii^ious move in ihc ri^lit direction, 
but also .1 wise ami decp-l.u\I political measure. 
Xothin;^ keeps coinninnities so enduring]}’ ajiarl, 
ewn when professing a c»unmon faith, as sepanile 
sanctuaries; nothing irnuc (juickl}' ami solitil}* 
cements them int«i one n.ition than a common 
sanctu.ar}’. People whose best feelings, highest 
thoughts, and mo.st sacred hopes tend towards one 
centre, meeting .and blending there on common 
grouml. weaneil for the time from worldh* rivalries 
ami animosities, c.annot but become enclosed in a 
strong bond of brotherhoml amt good-will. W’hen 
l.)avid’s s(»n ami successor. .Solomon, built the 
temple on Mount Moriah, ami it was jiroclaimed 
the onl}' high pkace at which it was lawful for 
^'ahveh‘s jjeoiile to ]ira}' and sacrifice, the seal was 
set on the work begun by his father, a work which 
endured through all .ages down to our own d.ay. 
JJut for that command, and but for that memory, 
the jews might in after times, like .all conquered 
people, have amalgamated with the conquerors and 
lost their political consciousness. As it is, that 
memory and that command, avhich tliey consider as 
binding even }"et, li.ave kept them apart from all the 
nations among wdiich the}'- have been scattered, so 
that dwellers in man}' lands as the}' have been and 
are now, they still keep together morally, all dis- 
tances notwithstanding, and consider themselves 
emphatically a separate nation. 
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7. The reign of Solomon (middle of tenth cent- 
ury B c ) represents the climax of splcn 
and Hiram power reached by Hebrew roy 

midSe of He IS the ideal of the peculiar kind 

^thwnt- Qf ruler that may be called the Oriental 
despot of the grand type, with its strange 
mixture of large qualities and vainglorious love of 
display, of wisdom, and cruelty Hvs passion for 
building, the scale on which he indulged it, and the 
manner, remind one of the Babylonian and 
Assyrian monarchs Pressed gangs of laborers 
— “strangers that were m the land of Israel” — 
worked under thousands of overseers, yojCXX) as 
“bearers of burdens,’ 80,000 as “ hen ers in the 
mountains,” besides which a levy of 30,000 men was 
sent into Lebanon to cut cedars and break stone , 
and the burdens which he laid on his people were 
very heavy, as they needs must have been to meet 
the outlaj For he had more to defray than the 
actual expense of building, he had to get foreign 
artists to decorate his constructions, the Jews having 
been refused by nature the inventive faculty in the 
arts with the exception of music and poetry He 
applied to Ins ally, Hinm. king of Tyre — ‘ for Hi- 
ram was ever a lover of David” — to send him artists 
and skilled workmen to teach lus own people, and 
do the finest work themselves, engaging to maintain 
them at his own cost Hiram did all that he was 
asked, furmshed the cedar and fir-trees, and even 
supplied lus friend with loans in gold, “ according to 
all his desire ” For which, after tw enty years, w hen 
all the building was done, both ** the house of Yah- 
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cic''* loycd. for Ihc cU'l.iilcd ij)iion pioscivi-d 

in iho (\ Kin.”--, vi., vii.; i Chioniclcs, iii., 

\v.) is si>nic\\b.il confusiiv4 and vciy dirficult lo im- 
agine w ilhout Miniclhiiv^ to illnstr.itc it. and these 
two buildings must have been inasln pieces of that 
Idicenician art wliich we know to li.ive Ijecn hor- 
lowed in about equal parts from Bab\don and from 
kgypt, and to have been veiy j^erfect in its woik- 
mansliip, but of which so little is left for us to 
judge by. 
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8. In thorough, far-seeing statesmanship Solo- 
mon was probably inferior to Ins father, David 
His policy was to make friends far and near, and to 
secure himself a peaceful reign, and, though he sue- 
cceded very fairly, yet the result was neither so 
complete nor so lasting as he surely wished it to be 
He strove to accomplish his plans after a character 
istically Oriental fashion by numerous marriages 
with daughters of all the surrounding princes. His 
chief queen ^\as an Egyptian princess, for whom he 
built a separate palace near Ins own His harem 
became unusually extensive even for an Oriental sov- 
ercign, for whom, according to Oriental notions, a 
numerous harem is a necessary and seemly mark'of 
loyal state, and contained princesses of the Sido- 
nians and the Hittitcs, of the Moabites, Ammonites, 
Edomites — of all the nations with whom Israel had 
waged war From this he was led to build “high 
places ’ to foreign gods “And so did he for all 
his strange wues, which burned incense and sacri- 
ficed unto their gods’ But it certainly was done 
quite as much for the sake of conciliating his 
wives’ families and countrymen, and foster in- 
ternational intercourse and commerce, for Jerusa- 
lem quickly became a notable mart of trade Of 
this condescension, though apparently dictated by 
sound policy, the effects were disastrous, for the 
friendship was not maintained a moment longer 
than convenient to all parties, while the Jews’ in- 
domitable hankering after the worships of their 
Semitic and Canaanitic neighbors was fatally en- 
couraged, and Jerusalem became the headquarters 
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known, wis indirectly brought about, or at least 
assisted, by the aggrandizement of so many neigh 
bors on %\hom Tiglath Pileser would have looked 
down with contemptuous wonder had he been made 
aware of their humble beginnings, it is also not im 
probable tl at the splitting of the Jewish monarch> 
and the dissensions that were nfe between all these 
restless and jealous nations may have in some dc 
gree favored the resumption by his remote succes 
sors of his conquering career ‘ The people shall 
be oppressed, sa> s the prophet, ‘ cverj one bj 
another, and everyone by his neighbor , and, lo’ 
Asshur stands before them and “ it is in his heart 
to destro) and to cut off nations not a few ' 
(Isaiah, MI 2 \ 7 ) 

10 Yet It IS not west of the Euphrates but in 
the North that we once more catch a distinct view 
of the Assyrian warrior kings, m that m>stenous 
mountain region of Nani ofwlnch the evact extent 
and boundaries have never been determined, but 
which clearly formed the bulwark beyond which no 
branch of the Semitic race ever established a home 
or political dominion TUKULTI NI^LlJ II , the 
third of the new senes of kings about the middle of 
the tenth century B c , is recorded bj his son as 
having placed a stele with his own effigy by one of 
the sources of the Tigris, alongside of that of Tig 
lath Pileser I But it was that son Assiiui XA 
ZitPAi, who fviUj revived the ancient splendor of 
Assjria and greatly added thereto both bj his 
deeds of war and by Iiis works of peace 
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II. “I am Ihc kin", the lord, the exalted, the 
stroll", the revered, the "igantic, tlie first, the 
mighty, the doiight}', a lion and a hero — 
Asshiirna- Assluiriiar.irpal, the powerful kin", the 
8S4-S00 king of Asshur.” Tims he announces 
himself in the long inscription which has 
been called his “ Annals,” and goes on for man}' 
lines glorif}’ing himself as a “ resistless weapon,” 
a “destro}'cr of cities,” a “ treader down of foes,” 
etc., etc., before he enters on the narrative of his 
campaigns. The first one was directed into that 
same indomitable land of Nairi, which appears 
to have taken up a good third of the Assyrian 
king’s energies and time, almost leading one to sus- 
pect that their frequent expeditions into it were a 
matter of self-defence even more than of conquest. 
It is very possible that tho.se mountaineers would, 
after the fashion of highland tribes in all countries 
and ages, have harassed their great neighbor by 
perpetual inroads and depredations had they not 
been kept in constant fear of an invasion. As it is, 
they are continually said to have “ rebelled,” and 
thus called down on themselves dire coercion. 
Asshurnazirpal repeatedly boasts that in this his 
first campaign he “ advanced whither none of his 
royal ancestors had arrived,” to a mountain which » 
pierced the sky “ like the point of a dagger,” to 
which “not even the birds, of heaven find access,” 
and that the people who had built a stronghold 
there “ like an eagle’s eyrie ” he threw down from 
the mountain, having “climbed it on his own feet ” 
and “ dyed the mountains with their blood like 
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wnr.j." p.sr'scui.ir f.j'inf;':. iiowcvrr, raniU'! 

have been xevy pejnsh-u'-. .stm v t!)<- niasaicrc “ laid 
lev/ ’'only two hinnisvd wajriors. Tlir harl lii'- 
own iikonc« hewn in *iu: rock, in the ^aIne cave b\' 
the source <'*f the Tii^ri:; a*, ihat of 'ri'^lath-i’ileser 
and 'rukulli-Niiieb. asni it wa. . foiinil fiiere by Mr. 
'l'a)‘]or witli the tornn'r: tin- leconil w.e; desiro\‘tal 
in <05110 way. peril. Ips. it lla^. been sn;-;;n'' led. b)' the 
falling in of tlu- c.tvc. So .\'--dii!tn.i.dipa!. iioiwith- 
■sta.iulino hi< bo. el, can rcaiceiy have yoju; nitich 
further than hi< prcdece<sor.'-. or he wniihi not have 
faiieii lo pku'e hir; likene-^-': at the uttcrino.-a point 
lie reachetl. 

12. One widies there ndi'Iit h.ave been a< imtch 
e.vnogcration in liic rccitak of tlu; tinheanUof 
cruelties v.-hich he <lctails with .a v.aunlino compla- 
cency that inalce.s one .<hudder even nmre than 
the acts them.'-'elves, unfortunately common enough 
in lynslern warfare, not in nnliijuity alone. A 
few specimens from this first campaign will more 
than .sufllce to illustrate tlic revolt in" character of 
the narrative. After takiii" another .sti-on"hold 
which “ hun;.^ like a cloud on the slcy," lie built a 
j))'ramid of the heads of its .<lain defenders, d'he 
“ prince of the city ” he took liome with him to his 
city of Arbcla, and there flaj'ed him alive and 
spread out his .skin on the city wall. Another 
chieftain, “the son of a nobody,” f. c., not of 
princely lineage, met the same fate at Nineveh 
after having witnessed tlic slaughter of his compan- 
ions : “I erected a pillar opposite the gate of his 
cit)',” says the king ; “ the nobles, as many as had 

II 
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rebelled, I flayed and dressed the pillar in their 
skms, some \ \\aUed up inside the pillar others 1 
impaled on stakes planted on top of the pillar, 
others again I had impaled on stakes all around the 
pillar He seems to have been in the habit 

of cutting off prisoners hinds and feet noses and 
cars and making piles of them putting out captucs 



'’3 — COUNTING AND PIUNG Ul HEADS QP CAnilhb 

eyes burning bo>s and girls in the fire The only 
respite from these horrors is the long dry catalogues 
of booty tribute and presents On the whole, tins 
document is more tedious and repulsive than most 
others of the same kind The inrratu c gams but 
slightly m interest when it tales us (ninth cam 
paign) into the land of the Khatti (S>rn) to the 
skirts of Lebanon and the sea shore ‘ In tlio<^cthjs 
I occupied the environs of Lebanon , to the great 
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sea of Phcenicia I went up up to the great sea my 
arms I carried to the gods I sacrificed I took 
tribute of the princes of the sea coast Tyre 
Sidon Gebal, Arvad, are among the names and 
thus the great merchant people once again pur 
chased safety with wealth — silver gold tin copper 
w oollen and linen garments etc also “ strong tim 
ber, of which the king stood much in need for his 
numerous constructions, and of which he next in 
forms us that he cut much for himself in the 
Amanos Mountains 

J3 Ten campaigns m six >cars carried on m this 
vigorous spirit secured submission for a time and 
gave the king leisure to attend to matters at home 
The North was quelled Assyria s dominion in the 
West materially enlarged and successful expeditions 
in the South east and South kept Kar Dunyash and 
the hill tribes of the southern Zagros m a respectful 
attitude, so that during the remainihg fifteen ) cars 
of this reign we hear of btit one more campaign to 
the North again where notwithstanding the 2$0 
towns taken and destro>cd resistance never died 
out This long interval of quiet Asshurnazirpal 
mainlj devoted to rebuilding and adorning his city 
of Kalah formerly founded by Shalmaneser I and 
since somehow destroyed or fallen into decay, 
which he now chose for his favorite residence and 
the second capital of the Lmpire Hecmplo>ed on 
the gigantic works all the captives he had brought 
from ‘ the other side of the F uphrates ’ and w int 
those works were Lajards labors on the Nimrud 
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IMoimkI Ikivc shown lo «nir aslonishcd iKX-" 
iho -so-callocl “ Nortli-wost Talru'c " whicli was As- 
shuma/hrjiars own, flanked !)y the Uan[i!c of Xinub, 
liis favot ilc dcit}*, and tiic Zi^i^nral bclontting ihcro- 
to, now niaris'cd l)y that pNTainhkd mound which 
forms the most conspicuous fcalure of the Kimrud 
landscape. lie constructed an important canal, 
meant not only to supph* the cit\' with pure moun- 
tain water more directly than it c«)uld be supplied 
by the Zab and its aniticnls, but al^o to be distrib- 
uted over the su rroundin;^ fields b}' means of dams 
and sluices. It is the only Assyrian work of the 
kind suftlcienl traces of which have been jireserved 
to make us understatul the principle on which it 
was carrietl out. The new capital must have thrown 
with mai^ic rajddity. In Mr. (jeorj^c Rawlinson’.s 
lively and i)iclurcs(|ue words: “ I’alace after palace 
rose on its loft}’ jilatform rich with carved wood- 
work, gilding, jiainting, .sculpture and enamel, each 
aiming to outshine its preiiecessors, while stone 
lions, obelisks, .shrines and tcmple-tower.s emiiel- 
lishcd the scene, breaking its monotonous sameness 
by variety. The loft}'- Ziggunit dominating over the 
whole gave unity to the vast mass of pai.ali.ii and 
sacred edifices. The Tigris, skirting the entire 
western base of the mound, glassed it in its waves, 
and doubling the apparent height, rendered less 
observable the chief weakness of the architecture. 
When the setting sun lighted up the whole v.’ith the 
gorgeous hues seen only under an Eastern sk}g 


* See “Story of Clialde.i,” Jnlroduuion, Ch, !.-m. 
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Kalah must have seemed to the traveller who be- 
held it for the first time like a vision from fairy- 
land." 

14. Of the historical slab-sculptures wdth which 
Asshurnazirpal’s palace is decorated throughout, 
specimens are given in the illustrations presented 
in this chapter. When first discovered, they were 
a revelation concerning the luxury and refinement 
which the Assyrians had attained m their costumes, 
military equipments, and other belongings. Here 
again Mr. George RawHnson will permit us to bor- 
row a page from him ; it is forcible, and exactly to 
the point : 

“ What chiefly surpmes us in regard to them (the sculptures) is 
the suddenness with which the art they manifest appears to have 
sprung up, without going through the usual Mages of rudeness and 
imperfection Setting as>tdc one mutilated Matue of \erj poor execu- 
tion and a single rock tablet ” (the ofun mentioned one of liglatli 
Pilcber), “ we ha\ e no specimens remaining of Assyrian mimetic art 
more ancient than this monarch (home signet cylinders of Assy nan 
workmanship may be older, but their date is unccriam) . . . Asshur* 
na^irpal had undoubtedly some conslructions of fornior nignarchs to 
copy from, both in Ins jnhtial and his sacred cdiflics; the old pal 
aces and templi.^ at kiJch bhtrghat (Asshur) must ha\c Iiadaccrtain 
grandeur, and in Ins architecture this monarch may have mcrch 
amplified and improscd upon the models Icit him hy his predetes 
sors, but his ornamentation, so far as appears, was Ins own ’I hi, 
mounds of Kilch Sherghat have yielded bricks in abundance, but not 
a single fragment of sculptured slab We cannot proie ihit orni 
mental bas reliefs dul not exist before the time of Asshurnazirpal ; 
indeed, the rock tablets which earlier monarchs set up were sculpt- 
ures of this character , but to Asshumazirpal «ccms at any rate to 

belong the merit of haring first adopted bas reliefs on an extenshe 

scale as an architectur.al ornament, and of having employed them so 
as to represent by their means all the public life of the monarch. . . • 

“ Five Monarchies,** Vol. 11 , pp. 35*^357* 
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“ The evidence of the sculptures alone is quite sufiicient to 
show th-it the Assyrians were already a great and luxurious people, 
that most of the useful arts not only existed among them but were 
cultivated to a high pitch , ind that m dress, furniture, jewellery, etc , 
they were not very much behind the moderns ' * 

15 Of these sculptures perhaps the most remark 
able in point of artistic beauty are the represent-! 
tions of the royal hunts They are most spirited in 
composition, perfect in detail, and the animals are 
treated !\ith a boldness and truth to nature which 
makes them, m variety of attitude and finish of 
form, much superior to the conventional rendering 
of human figures, with their exaggerated phy of 
muscle, eternal profile turn, and sameness of motion 
Nothing but long and loving observation of nature 
could have produced such results, and tlicre can be 
little doubt that the artists accompanied the king 
for the express purpose of witnessing his prowess 
and taking studies on the spot The passion of the 
chase was a distinctive taste of the Assyrian kings, 
and they attached as much importance to their 
hunting exploits as to thtir warlike deeds, and uerL 
quite as anxious to have them portrayed for the 
benefit of posterity Lions and wild bulls seem to 
ln\c been Asshurnazirpars faxorite game, — prob- 
ably the most plentiful so that the royal amuse- 
ment must have been a public benefit as well llie 
king IS always represented as engaging his hon 
single handed, either on foot or from his chariot, 
one or more attendants, it is true, arc close btfimd, 


• Fi\e Monarchies,' Vol II, PP 3S>”35 j 
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but inactive, and, so to speak, respectfully observant, 
ready with a reserve of spears or arrows. One can 
easily imagine that it must have been as much as 
their life was worth to interfere with the master’s 
sport unbidden, or before imminent danger threat- 
ened his sacred person. A.sshurna/'irpal is as partic- 
ular as Tiglath-Pileser in recording hi.s most nota- 



26. — LION IN KOVAL I’ALACK, LICT OUT OK CAGL TO I'K UUNUll). 
(KALACE ok ASSIIUUKANII'AI-) 


ble hunts, the number of animals killed or captured 
by him, for he too used to keep menageries at home, 
or, more probabl)^ parks sufficiently vast to hunt in, 
for which purpose lions, kept in cages, would be let 
out. But perhaps this was done only by later kings, 
when the lordly game had become .scarce. (See illus- 
tration No. 26.) A successful hunt was an occasion 
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for thanksgiving as well as a victory, and \\e have 
several scenes representing the monarch in the act 
of pouring a dnnk-offenng over dead lions or wild 
bulls, dutifully laid, uith limbs composed m seemly 
posture, as of rest, at the foot of the altar. (Sec 
ill 27) 

16 In tins king’s “Annals” there occurs this 
phrase . “ The fear of my dominion reached unto 
Karduniash , the progress of my arms filled the 
Land Kaldu with terror” “ Kaldii ” is our 
“ Chaldea," and it is a somewhat startling fact that 
this IS the very first time the name appears on any 
monument, either Babylonian or Assy run, and in a 
way which expressly separates it from Kardunyash 
or Babylonia proper Wc are forced to admit that 
the name as wc use it, embracing the whole of 
Lower Mesopotamia as distinguished from Assyria, 
IS, strictly speaking, a misnomer It is neither so 
ancient nor so comprehensive It applies legiti- 
mately only to the lowlands around the Gulf and 
their population , m this sense it is contmu.dly used 
from this time forth and contrasted, not confounded, 
with Babylon with its particular district, the land of 
Accad, and the north of Sliumir w ith its great cities. 
It is necessary to know this in order to secure a 
more accurate understanding of the later revolu- 
tions in which the Chaldeans, in this restricted sense, 
play' a principal part Yet the word will probably 
continue to be used in its wider and improper ac- 
ceptation There is nothing more difficult to cor- 
rect than a foim of speech originating in insufficient 
knowledge, but sanctioned by long use. Tims 




27- — ASSHURNAZIRPAL OFFERING SACRIFICE AFl'ER BULL-HUNT, 
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every child non adays knows that the sun neither 
“ rises ” noi “ sets,’* yet no one expects “ sunset ” 
and “ sunrise ” to be discarded from our vocabu 
lanes 

17* The Chaldeans proper, then, nere the people 
of the lowlands by the Gulf, divided into a num 
ber of small principalities, t c , oi tribes very patri 
archally governed by their own chieftains, who am 
bitiousiy called themselves “ kings, ' and probably 
were originally the licads of families which Ind 
grown into powerful clans or tribes This seems 
indicated by the fact that c.icli such principality was 
called “ the house of So and so, ' — “ Bit . . . 

By all accounts the most important was that 
founded by Yakin — BItYakin The princes of 
this “ house ’ exceeded the others m wealth and m 
fluence, and when the time came for the great na- 
tional rising, which was slowly preparing, they nat- 
urally assumed the part of leaders It is not clear 
when these tribes began to gather strength and to 
form a political body, but it docs not seem improb 
abk that the movement may have begun some- 
where in the tenth century, during the period of 
Ass}rn’s abasement and obscurity From the mo- 
ment they do appear, they arc Assyria’s uncom- 
promising foes, — Inrdcncd rebels, from Iier point of 
view, always spoken of with a bitter rancor, beto- 
kening some degree of respect and fear. Not so 
with Babylon, the relations to which, if not alwnj-s 
smooth and peaceable, were, on the whole, patron- 
izingly neighborly The kings of Babjlon are un- 
mistakably \assals of Nineveh , as such they arc 
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chastised when refractory, but received into favor 
again the moment they send in llieir tribute and 
submission. The Assyrian Icings sacrifice in state 
at the great sanctuaries — 10 them also national ones, 
— at Ih'il^ylon, Borsip, Sipj^ar, Kutha, and they 
esteem it a favor of the “great gods ” to be per- 
mitted to do so. It is like going on pilgrimages. 
It has been suggested that Ilabylon and the other 
great cities had become, in a great measure, re- 
signed to a rule, which, after all, could not exactly 
be called a foreign one, since there was the bond of 
race and religion to take the greatest odium from it, 
wliile the people of the lowlands and the sea-coast 
liad maintained a feeling of independence which 
kept them stubbornly on 'the defensive, until the 
moment when they should be able to assert them- 
selves aggrcssivel3^ When we remember that the 
ancient culture of Shumir and Accad had its oldest 
scats in this vciy region, and thence spread gradu- 
ally northward, it docs not seem improbable that 
this sea-coast population should have more partic- 
ularly belonged to the older Turanian stock of the 
mixed and much stratified nation, and treasured the 
consciousness of an older and purer race, as well as 
the traditions of immemorial national greatness, to- 
gether with an ardent and inspiriting longing to re- 
store that race to independence and, indeed, to sov- 
ereignty. They developed great qualities in the con- 
flict on which they entered perhaps imprudently, 
but which they carried on against all odds through 
two centuries and more. When the prophet Hab- 
akkuk (i., 6 ) calls them “ that bitter and hasty na- 
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tion, terrible and dreadful,” it is the strongest pos- 
sible testimony ; he had but too much opportunity 
to study them, for they were triumphant in his time ; 
theirs was the Empire, and Babylon, “ the glory of 
kingdoms,” was “ the beauty of the Chaldeans’ 
pride (Isaiah xiil., 19), so dazzling to the world 
that the Greeks, with their usual carelessness of his- 
torical accuracy, applied the name “ Chaldea ” 
sweepingly to the whole of Lower Mesopotamia 
This IS one of the many current misnomers for 
which they are responsible. 
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SHALMANESER II. — ASSHUR AND ISRAEI.. 

\ 

“ And the people sha.ll be oppressed, ever)- one by another, and 
every one by his neighbor.” — Isaiah, in. 5. 

I. We now come to one of the longest and most 

monotonous reigns of which we have any record, — 

that of Asshurnazirpal’s son, Sl-IALMANESER II. 

(Shalmanu-usshir). Were it not. for some highly 

interesting monuments belonging to him 

s(n:ii., 800 - and for the fact that under him took 
824 B.C. 

place the first direct collision between 
Assyria and Israel, his thirty-five years (S60-824) 
might be dismissed in a veiy few lines. Not that 
this monotony was one of inaction’ or inglorious- 
ncss. Quite the contrary. Assyria under this king 
attained her full growth and highest power, and his 
father’s boast that he had ruled from the sources of 
the Tigris to the Lebanon and to the great sea be- 
came a reality. It is the sameness of those eternal 
expeditions, with the same details of horrors and 
cruelties (although these are not dwelt on at such 
length, or with such sickening complacency as in the 
preceding “ Annals ”), which makes the reading of 
this king’s historical inscriptions so trying a perform- 
ance. The conqueror appears to us as a sort of mar- 
tyr or drudge of military greatness. The campaigns 
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in their order — in m> tenth year ‘ m mj 

twenty third yeir m my thirty first year 

— succeed each other with oppressive regularity, like 
the operation of some baleful law of nature from 
which there is no escape and make one take in the 
full significance of this matter of fact remark of a 
Bible historian And it came to pass at the time 
of the return of the year at the time then linos go 
out to battle (First Chronicles x\ i) It was 

the proper thing to go to uar in spring is it is now 
to shoot grouse or ducks in autumn and one almost 
expects to see an opening day fixed for the one 
as there is m most countries for tlic other Shalma 
noser docs not seem to have had leisure even for 
hunting at least no mention is made of any hunting 
teats ButMC gather from his records that he cut 
timber in the Amanos Mountains eight several times 
and crossed the Cuphrates no less than twenty four 
times in person more than once mils flood which 
must liave much increased the difficulty Wliat 
greatly enhances the tcdiousncss of the narrative is 
the abominably dr) utterly unadorned style pecu 
liar to the annalists of this period unrelieved by an) 
little picturesque expression or touch of reality, such 
as wc shall find in abundance two liundrcd )cars later 
Theonl) poetical expression in two long inscriptions 
IS one likening a mountain peak to a dagger that 
cuts the sk) and that is copied from the annalist of 
Asshurnazirpal 

2 Yet it is not difficult to a trained reader to peel 
out of this mass of pneki) burrs a kernel if not sweet 
and palatable at least substantial enough to ) icld a 
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great deal of valuable and very interesting informa- 
tion. The main fact, too, of this reign at once dis- 
closes itself ; it is that its heaviest and most contin- 
ued stress was directed against the West, while the 
North and South are attacked only occasionally and 
incidentally, just enough to keep them in subjection. 
Shalmaneser mentions that he went up into the land 
of Nairi, reached the head springs of the Tigris, where 
he, in imitation of his predecessors, placed “ the image 
of his royalty,” and invaded Armenia proper (by the 
lakes Van and Urumieh), but evidently without suc- 
ceeding in definitely enslaving those stubborn high- 
landers. On another occasion he took the oppor- 
tunity of a quarrel in the royal House in Babylon to 
display his power there, to sacrifice at the great sanct- 
uaries; and to frighten the princes of Chaldea into 
sending him tribute, “striking terror unto the sea 
(the Persian Gulf) by the might of his arms.” Then 
again he describes a descent he made from the coun- 
tries by the great Armenian lakes, along the eastern 
boundary of Assyria, down the Zagros ; whether in a 
purely aggressive spirit, intent on tribute and booty, 
or to prevent those highland “ kingdoms ” from be- 
coming ti'oublesome neighbors, does not very clearly 
appear. At all events, all these are secondary 
features* of his career ; his great object was to se- 
cure the permanent subjection of the roving tribes 
of the Syrian Desert, and especially to put a stop to 
the independence of the various Syrian kingdoms, 
whose growing prosperity and wealth made ' them 
very desirable vassals, but most objectionable rivals. 

Their inferiority, in size, as well. as their mutual jeal- 
12 
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ousies and bitter feuds, made the enterprise practic- 
able. Nevertheless, it is probable that the Assjnan 
conqueror found the work somewhat less easy and 
rapid than he had counted on 

3 Shalmaneser commenced operations, not at ran- 
dom, nor with a view merely to immediate plunder, 
but after a well laid and practical plan He began 
by scouring both banks of the Hiiphrates, and, after 
taking the strongest cities, he deprived them of their 
defence by carrj mg the inhabitants awaj to Assyria, 
while he settled Assyrians in them and changed 
their very names Karkhcmish, so important both 
strategically and commercially as to be the Key of 
the great highroad from Egypt to the North, ad- 
mitted his sovereignty without protest, and its Hit- 
tite king sent him not only large gifts m cattle, gold, 
silver, iron, bronze, purple clotli, etc, but Ins own 
daughter for his loyal harem, with more presents, 
together with the daughters of a hundred of Ins no- 
bles Then, after crossing the Orontts, he marched 
northward through the whole of northcin Syria, 
traversed the Amanos, collecting on Ins passage a 
goodly’ tribute in “cedar beams,*’ the local ware of 
greatest value, and actually' descended on the other 
side into Cilicia, where he effected a short, hut 
profitable raid On his return he tamed awhile 
on the Euphrates, to receive the tribute sent hy 
“ the kings of the sea coast ” and the “ kings of the 
banks of the Euphrates ” 

4 These ostentatious military’ promenades must 
have been watched with anything but comfort ible 
feelings by the kings and petty princes of Lower 
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who could not be blind to the fact that they 
boded them no ^ood. Tlie kin^ of Hamatji es- 
pecially, being the nearest, (on the eastern side of 
Lebanon, a little north of Arvad), felt himself the 
first on the list for the expected invasion. But their 
lime had not yet come. The preparatory cam- 
paign was ended, and it was only in the follow- 
ing year — Shalmaneser’s sixth, S54 i;.c. — that the 
storm burst over their devoted heads. They made 
good use of the respite, to organize a coalition for 
common defence and resistance. It was a formida- 
ble array. At its head were the three most power- 
ful rulers of Lower Syria: the king of Damas- 
cus, Hadidri (or D.vdidri), called in the Bible BiiX- 
IIADAD II. (First Kings xvi., xvii., and other places), 
with 1200 chariots, 1200 horsemen and 10,000 infan- 
try; the king of Hamath (“Hamath the Great,” 
as one of the prophets calls liim), with 700 chariots, 
700 horse and 10,000 infantry ; and AkhaRru Sir- 
LAl (Ahab of Israel), with 2000 chariots and 10,000 
men. Shalmaneser names nine more princes who 
brought or sent smaller contingents; among them 
we find a king of Arvad, a king of Ammon, an Ara- 
bian (probably Bedouin) i^rincc with looo camels, 
and — rather startling — 1000 men sent by the king 
of Egypt. This last circumstance tends to show that 
the terror of the Assyrian name already began to 
spread considerably further than its immediate sur- 
roundings, and that Egypt, although she could not 
possibly dream as yet of being-actually overrun and 
conquered by the Assyrian arms, began to fear their 
approach towards her boundaries,, and Avas Avilling 
to assist in the general effort to keep them off. 


So 
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5 It IS not a little surpnsing to sec the king of 
sracl in league uith some of Israel s bitterest and 
nost ancient foes Ammon and Hamath and Damns 
us Nothing can be more incongruous than the 
Icmcnts thus assembled and nothing but tlic most 
mminent common peril could have brought about 
uch a suspension, of feuds and such a fusion of con 
hetmg elements This common danger, and this 
done fully evplainb the reconciliation between 
\hab of Israel and Ilenhadad of Damascus related 
it length in the Ihble I irst kings xk There had 
Dccn a fierce war between them and several battles 
n the last of which Israel gamed a decisive victor), 
ind Ilcnlndad was taken prisoner It is quite un 
xpcctcd at this point to sec Ahab instead of pro 
ceding with so important a prize according to the 
;ood old custom— hewing him down before the 
[ ord — c dl him hts brother , and m \ke a cov 
nant w ith him W h it the articles of the covenant 
\crc we arc not told only tint ‘they continued 
hrec vears without war between S)ria and Israel 
I irst Kin^> xxu i) Hut the blank in the biblic d 
nrratne is admirabl) fdled b) the Ass)rnn con 
cmporir) monuments the two gre it inscriptions of 
^hdmaiKser 11 One of them gives tlie entire list 
>f the allies the other merel) s|k. iks of them collect 
vel) as Dadidri of Damiscus IrUudini of lla 
nath, with tiie kings of the land Khatti and of the 
ea coast — v p i‘>sage which well shows in what a 
weeping sense the name ** Khatti was used at that 
line 

6 Not buiee the limes of the great Ihltite con 
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federacy against Ramses II., and the battles of 
Megiddo and Kadesh, had there been so strong and 
united an armament of Asiatic nations. „ ■ ^ 

The allies felt so confident and buoyant 
that they marched to meet the Assyrian, 
and offered him battle by the city of Karkar, near 
the Orontes. Whatever the issue, he should at 
least be kept away from their own countries. That 
issue appears to .have been somewhat doubtful. 
He declares in one inscription that he killed of them 
14,000 men ; in the other and later one the figure 
grows to 20,500 ; he asserts that, by the help of As- 
shur the great Lord, he defeated them. “Like the 
god Raman I thundered down on them.” . . . “ In 
that battle I took their chariots, their horses, their 
teams.” Plunder and slaughter there may have 
been enough. But we do not see that the Assyrian 
army advanced further than the Orontes, and there 
is not the slightest mention of vassalage and trib- 
ute. An Assyrian king never acknowledged a de- 
feat ; but his silence is sometimes very significant 
— as in this case. It is evident that the victory at 
least cannot have been as complete as Shalmaneser 
claims, and the fact that it was five jmars before he 
returned to the chai'ge, makes the repulse he en- 
countered look suspiciously like a defeat. This in- 
terval is partly filled by his expeditibn “ to the head 
of the river, the springs of the Tigris, the place 
where the waters rise,” and where he set up “an 
image of his royalty of large size,” and by that 
to Babylon and the land Kaldu.” After that, he 
hovered for two years about the Euphrates, before 
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he made another decisne move and marched down 
into Hamath There he met his old opponent, 
Bcnhadad, with “twelve of the kings of Khatti,” as 
before, — and was again repulsed 

7. One IS tempted to suspect that the number 
“ twelve,” which is again repeated on a later occasion, 
is given somewhat at random, as a round and cffec- 
tiv'^e figure They were, at all events, not alwajs 
the snvic twelv e At the time of the second Syrian 
campaign, Ahab of Israel was no more, and the un- 
natural alliance with Damascus had been broken 
the moment that the pressure of an immediate 
common danger had ceased. In the recoil, Ahab 
Ind thrown himself into the arms of the king of 
Judah, and both Ind united their forces against 
Bcnhadad, there was a great battle, and in that 
battle Ahab fell With him ended the rule of a 
house which had bid fair to be a prosperous and 
powerful dynast) in the land of Israel llis father 
Omn, a valiant soldier and a bold usurper, had 
taken the crown to himself in the midst of con 
spirac), murder, end war, favored and upheld by 
the army which he commanded He was an ener- 
getic and statesmanlike sovereign, and his great 
care had been the consolidation of the northern 
Jewish ro)alt> and nation (Israel) Like David, 
he bought a hill and built on it a ro)al city, 
SwiVKiA. which .at once became the capital of 
Israel Ills son was fully as capable and energetic 
as he had been, and sought to strengthen Ins 
house and throne by marriage with a 'Ijnan 
princess It was probabl) m the time of these 
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monarclis that the fame of Israel reached the 
Assyrian kings, who must have been strongly im- 
pressed by the reports of their power and splendor, 
since the whole kingdom became to them “ the 
house of Omri,” — BiT-KllUMRI, according to the 
Assyrian fashion of naming countries after the 
founders of their reigning houses. 

8. A third Syrian campaign did not bring about 
an)’ more decisive results. The coalition still ex- 
isted and held its own, although Shalmaneser this 
time brought down an apparently overwhelming 
force. 

" In my fourteenth year ’’ (S46 ii.c.), he reports on one of his colos- 
sal winged bulls, "I called together an innumerable force from the 
whole wide laird. With 120,000 men T crossed the Euphrates in its 
flood. In those days, Dadidri of Damascus, Irkhulini of Ifamath, 
with twelve kings of the coast of the Upper and Lower Seas {por- 
tions of the Mediterranean) assembled their great, their numberless 
troops, and advanced .against me. I gave them battle and put them 
to flight, destroyed their ch.ariots, their c.avalry, took their baggage 
from them. To make their lives safe they departed.” 

His principal opponent was still old Benhadad, un- 
daunted as ever, supported this time principally 
by the “kings of the sea-coast,” i. c., the Phoe- 
nicians, and, possibly, the Pliilistincs of the five 
cities. (See p. 150.) We note also the old tactics: 
to meet the foe, to bear the brunt, and break his 
onslaught, keeping him at a distance, — successful, 
but for the last time. A revolution, of which the de- 
tails are unknown, but which placed an usurper on 
the throne of Damascus — the Syrian palace officer, 
Hazael, who murdered his aged master Benhadad 
II. (see Second Kings, viii. 7-15), — appears to have 
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dissolved the coalition For ^\hen, after another 
respite of four j ears, the Assjrian perse\ eringly 
returns to the chai^, he mentions only one op 
poncnt, KhazatlU of Damascus, nho, perhaps 
made timid by his isolation, a\vaits him in his own 
countr), amidst the strongholds-of the mountains 
opposite the Lebanon range (Anti Lebanon), and 
there suffers so signal a defeat, with such grievous 
loss of men, chariots, caxalrj and baggage, that 
he is fain to retreat to his capital, whither the con- 
queror follow s him Shalmaneser, how c\ er, docs not 
say that he took it, only “ In Damascus, his rojal 
citj, I besieged him , I destroyed his plantations 
Immediately afterwards he marches to the sea coast, 
there to receive the repentant submission and tlic 
tributes of T> re and Sidon, and — of “ VaHUa, Jin' 
SOS or Ktiumri Tins latter is no other ♦han 
JEIIU, the new king of Israel He was in no sense a 
' son of Omri,” r c , a member of Omn’s house, 
but, on the contrar> , the dcstro> er of that house — 
an adventurous captain who, having had lumscif pro- 
claimed king b> his soldiers, drove funouslj to the 
capital, put to death the young king and Ins mother, 
and ordered the massacre of King Ahabs entire 
famil), — sevent) >oung sons, the biblical historian 
tells us, whov\crc under the care of various noble 
ciders of the nation (Second Kings, i\ -x ) Ihcrc 
IS a strange incongruity m seeing this man called 
“son ofOmn" on two Assyrian monuments It 
maj have happened either from ignorance of the 
events, or because the name of Omn, having once 
strong!) impressed itscK on the Ass) rian politicians* 
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mindn:. became a fixrtl {r.uUtion^ sn that the land 
of Israel ivniained I'l the end ’‘Tlu- Ibni'^eof thnii, ' 
and ihc !din;s «<f Israel, tjnile iru spective of an\’ 
chanta's of ilyna'-ly. the sncc('^^ols. and tiiereforc 
“he sons, o! ( hni i. 

<■>. In the ruins of Shaimasieser’s palace, whicii 
occujiy tin; ce’airo of the p.re.it Ximrud nnnind, 
La\‘ard. found a very reinai]c.d>!e inomnnent. a pil- 
lar in hard black stone, about seven feel hiph, of 
the shape known .'e'- “ o!>eli.sk.‘' t'twinp ttt ihc hard- 
ness of tlic Slone it was in excellent jneservation, 
far better than that of another ami lavper monument 
of the same shape, iit white soft st(M\e, helonpittplo 
Asshnrnaairjcd. 'bhe four faces are covered with 
s'cnlptnres atttl wrilinp. five rec.vs of the former and 
a preat many lines of tlw; latter. (See III. Ko. 2 '?^.) 
'I'his is the so-called “ Oht'lisk'-lnscriptinn." which 
presents a record of Shalmaneser's w.irs to near)}' 
the last year of his rcipn. d’he sculpt nres rcjircsent 
])rncessi(ms of tribute-hearers from five nations. On 
one of the faces (se<; No, 29b wc see certain per- 
sonapes presented to the kinp by his palace officers, 
one of whom holds a scrolb -prohahl)* a list of the ar- 
ticles composinp tlic tribute. The attitude of these 
personapes shows that there is no exap- 
peration in the phrase so frerpicntly re- payH'Trib’ 
currinp on the monuments; “ i\Ty feet ,\Vifnc°or ti' 
they look,” or “ They kissed my feet.” 

The prostrate pcrsonapc on the second ' 
row has been thonpht to be the ambassador of 
Jehu, but it seems more probable, from the tenor 
of the inscription overhead, that it is Jehu him- 
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self. This is a literal rendering of the inscription ; 
“Tribute of Yahua, son of Khumri ; silver, gold, 
basins of gold, bottles of gold, vessels of gold, 
buckets of gold, lead, ....(?) wood, royal treas- 
ure, ....(?) wood, I received.’’ " Most of these 
different articles can be identified on the sculpture, 
which also admirably renders the cringing, fearful 
attitude of the bearers, as well as the unmistakably 
Jewish cast of their features. Although this row of 
sculpture is of course the most important from its 
biblical associations, yet some others arc, in them- 
selves, more amusing, from the number of various 
and uncommon animals represented ; the elephant, 
the antelopes, the two camels, the' monkeys, arc 
evidently destined to enrich the royal parks and 
menageries, and one cannot help admiring the lively 
touches with which the artist has reproduced their 
most taking and characteristic features. (See Nos. 

29-33-) 

10. It is to be noted that in neither of the biblical 
historical books referring to this period, i. c., neither 
in Second Kings, nor in Second Chronicles, is there 
the slightest mention of two such important events 
as the participation of Ahab in the Syrian league and 
the war against Shalmaneser II., and the submission 
of Jehu. It is difficult to imagine a reason for so 
strange an omission, unless it be that these events 
were duly narrated in a book which has apparently 
been lost, and to which we are continually referred, 


* Prof. D. G. Lyon, to whose kindness we are indebted for the trans- 
lation, is of opinion that the prostrate personage is Jehu himself. 
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under the title of “The Book of the Chronicles of 
the Kings of isrnef.” “Now the rest of the acts of 
Jehu, and all that he did,tand all his might, arc 
they not •written in the Book of the Chronicles of 
the Kings of Israel?” This formula is used, almost 
unvaried, at the death of every king. But the 
book Itself IS missing. 

n. Another monument belonging to this king,' 
of great interest and artistic value, and moreover 
quite unique of its kind, was discovered about ten 
years ago by Mr. Hormuzd Rassam (formerly Lay- 
ard's assistant, now Ins successor in the field of As- 
syrian excavations). We will leave the explorer to 
speak for himself i 

“In 1S77, in a mound called Balawat, about 15 miles cast of 
Mossul, and 9 from Nimrud, 1 found AcrolU of tbc topper plating of 
an Assyrian monumenc. The copper" (more propcrlj broiuc) “ VNas 
>erv much injured from the immense limt U )iad bcin buned The 
top p irt u as 3~i feet from the surface of ihc ground, the boUom 15 
feet It Is now in the Bnli-h Museum It is ihoiisht to be the coal 
mj; of a huge gate with double leaves, the thickness of which must 
haic been about four inches, as shown by the bend of the nails that 
fastened the plates to the wooden frame” 

These scrolls or strips arc covered u ith has reliefs 
of the usual type, not cast in moulds, but hammered 
out from the inside, the kind of work now known as 
npOHSsd. The sockets a\ ere found on the spot, and 
It uas easy ior a skd/«I Hratighisman to mj.-jgmc the 
gates in their original aspect. An inscrtplton, con- 
cisely rehearsing the events of the first nine years, 
ran around it. It belonged to a city built by As- 
shurn.izirpaJ, and must have been very imposing and 
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jnn^sivo. b\U n'M i'Uin\>y, uwiiy.’ lo ils hue pn'por- 
lions. (See Xn. 5.}.) 

12. I he. .^e\cu iM' ye.u ^ ef life Sh.iU 

niane.'^er >penl in weli-c.uned ri'pose. ine' 4 l\' in 
Kaiah, hniiUin;;, lepaitinp. niini'-tei inp to (lie "j^reat 
;2nd>." U was he wh«.> completed the p.leat Zip,- 
pnral of the temple of Xineb, beynn by hi^- father, 
—that vet e “ ]ivi.nni<l " the rnins of which pn/./led 
Xenojdmn wiion he halted by Laim-'-a. ni‘> w.n> 
meantime were conducted by his pcnei'.d-in'Chicf, 
viclorioii.sly it would .appear, but they were com- 
paratively unimportant, now the p.ie.it work of this 
indefatigable nxonavch's rei'pn — the subjection of 
Syria— wa^ accomplisheil. He w.\'- not jicrmilled, 
however, to enjoy the power he had so much en- 
layocil. undislurijed to the end. His chiesl son re- 
belled aoainst him. and succeeded in enlistiniy on hi-, 
side a iaroc portion of A-.syri.i proper. As many as 
sixteen cities are s;n’d to have dcclareil for the rebel 
]uincc. U was therefore another son, SllAMStil- 
Ram.xN in., who succeeded to the throne after 
fjuellinp; the rebellion. (.See Xo. 35.) 

13. Nothing much of note is recorded of this 
king, while his son and simcessor, RAM.tX-NlUAKl 
111., reproduces in great part his grandfather’s glo- 
rious career, not onh' by the length of his reign, 
which nearly equals Shalmaneser’s, but by the num- 
ber and importance of his campaigns, especial!)' 
those against Syria. To enumerate or describe 
them would be most tedious and unprofitable itcr- 


Kco “ Sloiy of Chaldea,” ]>. 3. 
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ation, the general character being always the same. 
Suffice it to say, that he completed the subjection 
of Aram, by actually taking the capital, Damas- 
cus, a triumph which Shalmaneser never quite suc- 
ceeded m achieving, and imposing on it a tribute 
which almost passes conception, besides the booty 
taken in battle and on the march. For the rest he 
fairly sums up his own career when he sa> s : “ West 
of the Euphrates I subdued the land Khatti, the 
whole of the land Akharri (Phoenicia), Tyre, Sidon, 
Bit-Khumri, Edom and Phihstia, unto the shore 
of the Sea of the Setting Sun, and imposed on them 
tributes and contributions.” Neither Israel nor the 
cities of the sea coast were conquered as yet by 
force of arms, but they had sent presents. That 
was a dangerous precedent, for, according to As. 
Syrian ideas, sending presents was tantamount to 
declaring one’s self a \assal, and whoever, having 
done so once, did not repeat the act of homage,— 
in fact pay regular yearly tribute, — was held .1 rebel, 
and treated as such ” All the Kings of Kaldu " 
are mentioned as obediently paying tribute, but 
Najri docs not seem to have been much visited 
In compensation, wefind the names of a great many 
hitherto scarcely or not .at all noted " kingdoms ” 
and “nations," — “ tribes ” would be less mislcad- 
ing, — on the northeast and the cast,? r, among 
the spurs and outer rulgcs of the Zagros, from the 
great lakes, dow n to Elam Among tliust names w o 
jiarticularly mark that of the (Mauai), of 

wliom a grcatde.il more hereafter 

14 Raman niran III. was married to a princess of 




^2. TKIBUTE-iJEAREIlS BRINGING MONKEYS. (SEE NO. j2, 

THIRD ROW.) 
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the name of Siiammupamat This the Greeks cor 
rupted into SemiramiS It is the name of a fabu 
lous queen about whom the most e\tra\agant 
stories were current, and being transmitted by sc\ 
eral Greek writers w ere taught as actual historj dow n 
to the time of cuneiform discoveries t c as late 
even as some thirty >ears ago This is the story in 
briefest outline 

In very ancient times there were kings in Asia , 
but they did nothing worthy of note and no records 
of them cMSttd, until m the number there arose a 
mighty man of war the Ass>rnn Nimjs He began 
to make conquests right and left and founded a la'it 
empire The wliolc of Asia ^^lnorto the sea Armc 
nia and Media w ere subject to him He conquered 
nil tlic lands around the Klack and Caspnn seas 
even to portions of Southern Russia and all the 
countries which compose modern Tersn not to 
speak of Arabia Then he built a magnificent capi 
tal for himself to which he gave his own name 
Nmus — even the city of Nineveh He had a trust) 
general Onnes o^O^\^^S and this general s wife 
Scmiramis was the most beautiful of all women 
Indeed she was something more than mortal woman 
She was the daughter of the S)rian fish goddess 
Deri cto and had been nurtured as a babe in a rockj 
wilderness not far from her mother s sanctuar) at 
Ascalon (see p in and p 114) by doves until she 
was found by shepherds Thc> took her to their 
chief SlMMVS the ov erscer of the ro>al flocks who 
brourht her up as his own child One daj the ro> al 
governor Onnes accidcntall> met her, and as it waj. 
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impossible to see without lov ing her, he immediately 
lost his heart to her and made her his wife She 
proved as wise and bn\e as she was beautiful, and 
on one occasion, by her personal prowess, helped 
her husband and King Ninus to take a strong for- 
tress, which had long resisted them The king at 
once succumbed to her fatal gift of beauty, and took 
her from Onnes, who killed himself from grief. 
Semiramis became Nmus’ queen, and so fondly did 
he dote on her to his end, that when he died, after a 
rtjgn of 52 jears, he left his whole empire to her, 
although they had a son, Nin\AS 
15 Semiramis now showed herself a greater sov. 
crcign than even King Kinus had been, for to a 
most ro>al ambition and great deeds of war she 
joined a noble genius for the useful works of peace. 
She built the city of Bab>\on, with its hanging gar- 
dens, mighty walls and towers, the great temple of 
Bel, and the wonderful bridge over the Luphrates. 
She ordered the seven-ndged chain of the Zagros to 
be’ broken through to construct a direct and com- 
inodious road into Media, where she built the cajit- 
tal, Egbatana, with a fine ro>aI castle, and supplied 
It with water brought down from some mountain 
lakes through a tunnel There is in the Zagros 
highlands a tall almost perpendicular, three peaked 
rock-mountam, near a place anciently called Bagis. 
tana She ordered the face of that rock to be care- 
fuU> smoothed and co\ercd with sculptures repre*- 
senting her with one hundred of her hod> gii.ird 
Her warlike c\pediiions surpassed m boldness those 
of the king, her lord, she not only conquered 
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Eg>’pt, Ethiopia and part of Libya, but organized 
and led a campaign against India. She had reached 
and actually bridged the river Indus, and was pre- 
paring to advance into the country, when she was 
met by an Indian force, defeated, and compelled to 
retire with heavy loss. This disaster did not much 
affect the queen’s haughty spirit. She returned to 
her dominions, where she gave herself up to a life 
of pleasure and luxury, in which she indulged as 
passionately as in war and work in her intervals of 
leisure. Her unearthly gift of beauty was not im- 
paired by age ; a look from her made men her slaves, 
and her court was brilliant beyond words. But her 
son, Ninyas, tired of his obscure and inglorious lot, 
conspired against her. The queen discovered the 
conspiracy and remembered an old prophesy, accord, 
ing to which she was to be gathered to the immor- 
tals and receive divine honors when her son should 
rebel against her. So she made over the empire to 
Ninyas, and ordered all her nobles and generals to 
swear allegi.ancc to him. As for herself, she turned 
herself into a dove and flew out of the palace with a 
flock of doves. From that time the Assyrians hon- 
ored Semiramis as a goddess, and held the dove 
sacred. Assyrian art repeatedly represented this 
transformation. There arc, however, also other 
versions of Iicr death. 

i6, Ninyas proved as feeble and contemptible a 
monarch as his parents had been ambitious and 
active. lie shut liimsclf up in his paface, spent 
most of his time in the harem in effeminate idleness, 
never showed himself in public, and governed cn- 
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lively ihvough liis s^enerais and dignitaries. And 
long as the Assyrian ICnipirc endured, until it fell 
into the hands of the IMedcs, /. i\, over 1300 3-ears, 
all his successors lived and governed in the same 
inglorious wa)*, and not one of them left a name or 
a deed worth}' to be recorded. 

17. The facts of histor}*, as the)- have been re- 
vealed b}' the cuneiform mojuimimls, make it almost 
superfluous even to point out the utter incongruil}' 
of the whole narrative. The Greeks learned it not 
from the Ass3Tians themselves, but from their suc- 
cessors. the Tiledes and Persians, under circum- 
stances which are better reserved for another volume. 
It is a stor}* of the kind that belongs, not to liistor}', 
but to folk-lore, and perhaps in part to national 
epos, in so far as Ninus, the cpon3mi of Nineveh, and 
Semiramis, the dove-woman, are per.sons from the 
Ass}'rian pantheon transferred to earth in human 
form. Ninus is most probably a heroic form of 
Nineb, one of the most popular protecting deities 
of the Assyrian kings, while Semiramis (whose 
Ass}a-ian name, “ Shammuramat,” means simpl}' 
“dove’')" is, be}'ond doubt, none other than the 
goddess Ishlar in her double character as Lad}' of 
War and Queen of Love and beauty--Ishlar of 
Arbcla and Ishtar of Nineveh in their original 
unity. It may be just pointed out that the names 
of Onnes and Simmas strongl}/- suggest two more 

Fr. Lenormant, in a private letter, formally retracting the elabo- 
rate interpretation of the name which he attemplccl in liis “ Legciule 
de Semiramis,” in favor of this sim]jlcr and .so much more obvious 


one. 
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divine beings, Oanncs-£,a and Sliamasli. This part 
of the stor>% therefore, is unmistakably and trans- 
parently mythical As for the gross historical 
incongruities of the whole, this is not the place to 
explain them. We shall have to return to the sub- 
ject One thing is sure ‘ that the only historical 
Shammuramat or Semiramis is Raman nirari lll.’s 
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queen, — ^thc only Assjriin queen, b> the v\nj , whose 
name is recorded in monumental inscriptions It 
occurs on the pedestals of two statues of the god 
Nebo, which are said to be consecrated bj the gov- 
ernor of Kalah to Nebo, “the protector of Raman- 
niran.kingof Assluir, his lord, and of Shammurannt, 
the consort of the pahee, lus lady.” Nothing h w 
been discovered as yet to account for this departure 
from universal Oriental custom. U has been sug- 
gested that the que*en may have been a princesa of 
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Babylon, and as such have exorcised some power in 
her own right. 

18. Ramanaiirari IIl.’s reign of twenty-nine years 
(81 1-782) takes us over into another century, and at 
his death thcciglitli century n.C. is well under way. 
The next forty years or so are filled by three mon- 
archs who do not scent to have added anything to 



the lustre of their country’s name, or rather appear 
to have suffered it to become obscured once more. 
True, we do not read of risings in the West, the 
Syrian countries being probably too much weak- 
ened to muster so soon a sufficiency of men and 
means, nor arc the lands of Nai’ri conspicuous ; but 
the far North-east, UrartU, — />., Armenia proper, 
the mountainous countries around the great lakes, — 
becomes troublesome and threatening. Raman- 
nirari’s son, Shalmaneser III., in a reign of only ten 
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>eirs records sik cvpeditions ngainst Urartu avUh 
out any very apparent rc'^ults The reason u is that 
a 1 mgdom of some extent and importance was 
forming in that region probably out of many loose 
tribes of kindred race, who felt the need of greater 
compactness for purposes of independence defence 
and perhaps aggression This w as the kingdom w Inch 
has been called V VN the name of Armenia being 
of much later date That of Urartu given to it by 
the Assyrians must really have been the original 
one or very near it as we arc led to conclude by 
that of ^<Iou^T Arauvt which still belongs to 
the highest mou ntain of Armenia The people w ho 
inhabited this intricate land of mountains the ex 
act extent of which towards any side it is impossible 
to determine arc called by the later Greek gcogra 
phers Alm ODlws an obvious corruption of Urartu, 
no w hit more unlike tlic original than any transenp 
tions left us by the Greeks who were detestable 
hngujsts and were never Known to catch the sound 
of a foreign name to which peculiarity of tlu.iri.wc 
owe a number of histone il and geographical purrlcs 
not half of which have been fully solvcil as >ct 
The capital of the new Kingdom w as the citv of \n 
bomu traces of it have been found consisting of 
native monuments with inscriptions m cuneiform 
cinracters also some sculptures on slabs or steles 
or on convenient surfaccsof lac rocK smoothed for 
the purpose showing that the new nati in borrowed 
the forms of Assjrian culture even white carrjin,. 
on an unceasing warfare with the Ass>rnn nation 
jp Urartu at first appears only as one of the 
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kingdoms of Nairi, It is highly probable that it 
was the most considerable one among them,, as well 
as the most inaccessible, and thus gained a sort of 
supremacy, which may have developed into actual 
sovereignty, for the kings at Van, in this their pe- 
riod of growth, call themselves “ Kings of Nai'ri ” 
generally, while they tell of conflicts with the 
Khatti, (the Hittites south of the Amanos), and 
sundry victories over the Assyrians — a detail we 
should vainly look for on the records of Raman- 
nirari’s successors. These inscriptions, in which the 
familiar wedge is forced into new and strange com- 
binations, to express a new and uncongenial Ian- ' 
guage, have only very lately begun to yield to the 
efforts and ingenuity of Professor A. H, Sayce, that 
great pioneer and decipherer, but for whom this 
earliest Armenian kingdom, with its very powerful 
native dynasty, might never have been revealed. 
This people, the Alarodians, he frequently, on that 
account, calls ProTO-Armenian, {protos is a Greek 
word, meaning “first,” earliest), to distinguish them 
from the later Armenians, who were invaders of 
entirely different race and culture. Mr. Sayce has 
conclusively shown from the language of the monu- 
ments at Van that the Proto-Armenians Avere not 
Semites; neither Avere they Turanians. He thinks 
— and the conclusion is gaining Avider and firmer 
ground — that they Avere a branch of the great Hit- 
tite family, Avhich occupied the Avhole of Nairi, 
broken up into innumerable independent tribes, and 
at various times, not to be determined historicall}^ 
hived off in different directions into the vast and in- 
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years, records siv expeditions a<;imst Urartu, 
out any very apparent results The reason was that 
a kingdom of some extent and importance was 
forming in that region, probably out of many loose 
tribes of kindred race, who felt the need of greater 
compactness, for purposes of independence, defence, 
and perhaps aggression This w as the kingdom w Inch 
has been called Van, the name of Armenia being 
of much later date That of Urartu, gi\cn to it by 
the Ass) nans must really have been the original 
one, or very near it, as we arc led to conclude by 
that of Mount Ararat, which still belongs to 
the highest mountain of Armenia The people who 
inhabited this intricate land of mountains, the ex- 
act extent of which towards any side it is impossible 
to determine, are called by the later Greek gcogra- 
pliers AlMnOPI \ss, an obvious corruption of Urartu, 
no whit more unlike the original than any transcrip- 
tions left us by the Greeks, who were detestable 
linguists and were never known to catch the sound 
of a foreign name, to which peculiarity of theirs v\e 
owe a number of hisloneal and geographieil puzzles, 
not half of which have been full) solved ns jet 
Ihecipital of the new kingdom was the citv ofVax 
Some traces of it have been found, consisting of 
native monuments, with inscriptions in cuneiform 
characters, also some sculptures, on shbs or stele*?, 
or on convenient surfaces of live rock smoothed for 
the purpose, showing that the new nation borrowed 
the forms of Assvrnn culture, even while carrjing 
on an unceasing warfare with the Assjnan nation 
19 Urartu at first appears only as one of the 
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kingdoms of Nairi. It is highly probable that it 
was the most considerable one among them, as well 
as the most inaccessible, and thus gained a sort of 
supremacy, which may have developed into actual 
sovereigntj^, for the kings at Van, in this thcii pe- 
riod of growth, call themselves “ Kings of Nai’ri ” 
generally, while they tell of conflicts with the 
Khatti, (the Hittites south of the Amanos), and 
sundry victories over the Assyrians — a detail v c 
should vainly look for on the records of Raman- 
nirari’s successors. These inscriptions, in which the 

• familiar wedge is forced into new and strange com- 
binations, to express a new and uncongenial Ian- ' 
guage, have only very lately begun to yield to the 
efforts and ingenuity of Professor A. H. Sayce, that 
great pioneer and decipherer, but for whom this 
earliest Armenian kingdom, with its very powerful 
native dynasty, might never have been revealed. 
This people, the Alarodians, he frequently, on that 
account, calls Proto-Armenian, {proios is a Greek 
word, meaning “first,” earliest), to distinguish them 
from the later Armenians, who were invaders of 
entirely different race and culture. Mr. Sayce has 
conclusively shown from the language of the monu- 
ments at Van that the Proto- Armenians were not 
Semites; neither were they Turanians. He thinks 
— and the conclusion is gaining wider and firmer 
ground— that they were a branch of the great Hit- 
tite family, which occupied the whole of Nairi, 
broken up into innumerable independent tribes, and 

• at various times, not to be determined historically, 
hived off in different directions into the vast and in- 
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years, records six expeditions against Urartu, with- 
out any very apparent results. The reason whs that 
a kingdom of some extent and importance was 
forming in that region, probably out of many loose 
tribes of kindred race, who felt the need of greater 
compactness, for purposes of independence, defence, 
and perhaps aggression. This was the kingdom which 
has been called Van, the name of Armenia being 
of much later date. That of Urartu, given to it by 
the Assyrians, must really have been the original 
one, or very near it, as wc are led to conclude by 
that of hlouNT Ararat, which still belongs to 
the highest mountain of Armenia. Thc pcoplc who 
inhabited this Intricate land of mountains, the ex- 
act extent of whicli towards any side it is impossible 
to determine, arc called by the later Greek geogra- 
phers Alauodians, an obvious corruption of Urartu, 
no whit more unlike the original than any transcrip- 
tions left us by the Greeks, wlio were detestable 
linguists and were never known to catch the sound 
of a foreign name, to which peculiarity of theirs wc 
owe a number of historical and geographical puzzles, 
not half of which have been fully solved as yet. 
The capital of the new kingdom was the citv of Van. 
Some traces of it have been found, consisting of 
native monuments, with inscriptions in cuneiform 
characters, also some sculptures, on slabs dr steles, 
or on convenient surfaces of live rock smoothed for 
the purpose, showing that the new nation borrowed 
the forms of Assyrian culture, even while carrying 
on an unceasing warfare with the Assyrian nation. 

19. Urartu at first appears only as one of the 
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the royal annals, for the historical inscriptions arc 
avowedly composed for the glorification of the re- 
spective monarchs whose reigns they relate, and 
would, in all cases, be extremely reticent on any 
matter of a disastrous or disagreeable nature. So 
we have no means of knowing even who the usurper 
was, whether only an adventurer, an ambitious and 
unscrupulous general, like Omri and Jehu and Haz- 
ael, and almost all the Oriental founders of new dy- 
nasties, or a pretender at least collaterally connect- 
ed with the ancient royal house. True, he speaks of 
“ the kings, his fathers,” but as he never mentions 
his own father and grandfather, the word may stand, 
in a not unusual Oriental acception, for “elders” 
or predecessors, and he may be the son of the old 
Assyrian kings after the same fashion that all the 
kingrs of Israel were “ sons of Omri.” However that 
. may be, one thing is sure, and that by far the most 
essential, that in this usurper we have to do with 
one of the mightiest conquerors in history. 

21. He reigned under the name, familiar from 
the biblical history of the Jewish kings, of Tiglath- 
Pileser II., a name to which he did ample justice, 
whether it were his own, or assumed at his accession, 
as a glorious omen, or as a declaration of the illus- 
trious model he had proposed to himself. For it is 
very curious that this king’s name itself has for years 
been a subject of dispute, and an apparently hope- 
less problem. The confusion was caused by the 
mention (Second Kings, xv. 19) of a king of Assyria, 
PritJL or Pul, while the same chapter, ten verses 
lower, speaks of Tiglath-Pilescr. Now, thanks to 
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viting valleys of Asia Minor. It is certainly remark- 
able that the mountaineers of that entire region to 
this day ^\ear the high fur cap, boots with upturned 
points, and belted kaftan, which we see on the Hit- 
tite sculptures (See Nos 67, 68 ) Mr Sayce is of 
opinion that the westward evtension of the Hittites 
may be located between the fifteenth and thirteenth 
centuries DC, ic, in the first period of Assyrian 
greatness 

20 Of Raman-nirari's three successors, the first, 
Shalmaneser III , might ha\c done more had hclued 
longer, but the two last seem to have gtadually 
sunk into inaction At least, it Ins been noticed 
that the annotated eponym canon more and more 
frequently has the note “In the land,” meaning 
tint the king had sta>cd at home that year. It has 
even been surmised tint tins may have been the 
cause of discontent in the army, used to yearly cam- 
paigns, which never failed, at all events, to enrich 
the soldiers and the country generally with booty, 
a plausible explanation, it must be admitted, of the 
revolts that broke out in several cities, even in 
Assliur and Kalah itself, and ended in a revolution 
which placed a usurper on the throne, putting an 
end to a line of kings, which, if a very explicit state 
ment In an inscription of RamAn nirari III. has been 
correctly mtcrprctctl, traced its descent uninter- 
ruptedly to the founder of the Assyrian monarchy, 
through. It would appear, something like a thousand 
>tars Of the manner in which this revolution took 
place wc have unfortunattly not the slightest indi- 
cation I’olilical events at home find no place in 
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the Eponym Canon, have a complete and unas- 
sailable authentic list of the Assyrian kings for this 
whole period, and in the number there is no Phul 
On the other hand, Berosus gives for this same time 
a Phfii as king of Babylon, and the name is re 
peated by a Greek wntcr, corrupted into PoROs 
It was at length proved, by chronological calculi- 
tions and various circumstantiil eiidencc, that the 
two were one Tiglath Pilescr did conquer Bab^ 
Ionia, and assume the full title of the Babylonian 
kings For what reason he should have been in 
scribed on the ro> al list there under a different name 
from that he bore as Ass>rian monarch, is what has 
never been found out One explanation suggested 
IS that PliQlwas Ins own original name, and the 
other an assumed one 

22 If one set of important events affecting the 
ocoplc of Israel — the first S> nan league, the battle of 
kui and Jehu’s tribute — is missing in the Jcwisli 
. loncal books that hn\c comedown to us, there is 
another, afTcctmg Assyria, given at length in the 
Bible and unrecorded on the monuments , it is the 
journey of the prophet Jonah to Nineveh and his 
preaching there It is difTicult to know just wlnt 
to make of the narrative. It seems such a strange 
thing for a Jew to do, especially as it never was the 
Jews’ wont to go out of their way for the spiritual 
welfare of any other people In other respects, the 
incongruity is perhaps not as great as at first sight 
appears Jonah’s date— this side of Soo n c —coin- 
cides with the disastrous penod of weakness and 
intestine troubles which immcdiatelj precedes the 
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event wliich, Ihonqli of little iinnicillnlc impor- 
tance, is forever memorable from the consecjuences 
that were to arise fn'in it in a not ver\' remote 
future: this is the fomuliivj; of a city on the northern 
shore of Africa by a 'I'j-rian colony, in 8i.} the 
tenth vear of Shamshi-Raman, the successor of 


Shalmaneser 1 1. There h.ul been a rev- 
olution in Tyre. 'I'wo children, the boy, 
PvtiMALiOX, and his somewhat older 


Poiinrln- 
tion of Citr- 
th«no, 81 4 
B.C. 


sister, li^LlsSA. were left joint pixssessors of the 
throne, the power virtually bclo!y”;inq; to their 
uncle, the high-])riest of Ihial-Melkarlh, to whom 
Elissa had been married by her father. When 
Pygmalion grew up. he rebelled against this tute- 
lage, and having the people on his side, ])ut his 
uncle to death and proclaimed himself sole king. 
Elissa then, accompanied by a number of her hus- 
band's followers, presumably older men of noble 
families, seized on shijjs which were lying in the 
harbor ready to sail, put to sea, and landing on the 
northern coast of Africa, at a point where there 
were already Phoenician settlements, some pros- 
perous, some decayed and deserted, founded on 
the site of one of the latter, a cit}'- which, famous 
under its corrupted name of Cartiiagk, would 
scarcely be recognized under its original one of 
Kart-HadascUT (“ New City ”). This whole story, 

' being transmitted through Greek channels, is any- 
thing but authentic in the details. The names arc 
both Greek, not Semitic, in form, and the narrative 
has been worked over again and again by Western 
po'etSj.till the Tyrian princess somehow exchanged 


-! 
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her first nime for mother tint of Dino under 
^\lnch she bec-xmc a st'\nd»ng character of ancient 
fiction In point of historical fict hoMC\cr the 
two solid landmarks remain there was arcioliition 
in T},re and m consequence thereof a colonj dc 
parted and founded this African city Ijres last 
born but most illustrious daughter As for the 
name of the foundress, Ehssa it may \cr> possiblj 
ha\e been an cpon>m for all those regions colon 
izcd from Phccnicia which the Jhbic calls riishalt 
and which may have incUidcd, besides Greek 
islands and coast tracts also the not very distant 
settlements on tlie northern point of Africa 


appundix xo ciiaitpu vi 
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ncnt place, which would be disproporlionate, bul 
for their impoilaiice on other than strict!}’ political 
p'ounds.' 

Xot so with IMoab. Vet one monument, discov- 
ered about twenty years aj^o, has <;ivejt it a claim to 
attention. It is a stone in the sha]>o of a stele, cov- 
ered with a lon|:]f inscription, which seems t<r have 
been set up b\' Kinj^ Me^ha, in memor}' of his coun- 
try's deliverance from the rule of Israel, to whom 
it had been svd^ject and h.id jiaid tribute for about 
‘ forty years. Itloab, like Kdom and some other na- 
tions of I’alestine, was so nearl}' akin to the He- 
brews in race as to speak tiic .same lan^ua^e, so the 
inscription “ is written in the Moabite dialect, in 
a lanjTua'TO which is, with slii^ht difference, that of 
the llible. . , . The characters are the aticicnt He- 
brew characters, the so-called .Samaritan or Plioe- 
nician ones.”'"' It is not only the crldcst Hebrew 
literal'}’ monument in e.xistcnce, but the most an- 
cient specimen of aljjhabet writini^. The stele was 
standing, lialf buried in the ground, at the foot of a 
hill by the side of Dibon, the ancient cajoital of 
Moab, and was unfortunatelv broken in the die:- 
ging, .so that it had to be patched out of twenty- 
pieces, and the surface was so badl}'- injured that 
lialf the writing would have been irrecoverably lost 
had not the discoverer had the forethought of or- 
dering a stamping to be taken before the stele was 
removed. This enabled the scholars at the Louvre, 


^ Yigouroux, “ La Bible ct les Uecouvcrles Modenies,” Vol. IV., 
P- 59- 
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where it now stands, to complete the text by repro- 
ducing the lost parts on a layer of plaster applied 
on the damaged portions of the surface. The- dif- 
ference shows very clearly. 

But great as is the philological importance of 
this “ find/’ its historical contents are at least as in- 
teresting. The inscription relates to a time and to 
events so familiar from Bible histoiy, that a Sun- 
day-school child who knew its lesson well would 
have no trouble in placing it, and connecting it with 
the story told in Second Kings, iii., the tragical end 
of which was given in a preceding chapter. (See 
p. 127.) There we are informed that “ Mesha, king 
of Moab, was a sheepmaster, and he rendered unto 
the king of Israel the wool of an hundred thousand 
lambs and of an hundred thousand rams. But it 
came to pass when Ahab was dead that the king of 
Moab rebelled against the king of Israel.” Then 
we read, in a vivid narrative, how the kings of Israel 
and Judah joined their forces against Moab, and 
pressed it sorely, and how King Mesha, in the hour 
of despair, resorted to the last horrible appeal of 
the Canaanitic religions and sacrificed his eldest 
son, — to Khemosh, the god of Moab, although the 
name is not given, — and how the Israelites were 
seized with a great horror and departed to their 
own land. It is this great deliverance which he 
celebrates in his inscription, but without mention- 
ing at what price he bought it. 

“lam Mesha, the son of Khemoshgad the Dibonite. My father 
reigned over Moab thirty years, and 1 reigned after my father, and 
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erected this sanctuary to Khemosh m Kirkha * . . . . because he 
asoi'ted me against all mj foes and let me fea«t my cjes on all nu 
haters —Omn, i>/ ep^resscJ J/.wt «jhu,/v Kic. 

mosk -MS \nt!; 'cilh kts /and. And his son followed him, and he 
also spake I will oppress MoaK In m) tlaj-s he sjxjVc thus anil I 
feasted m> heart on him and his house. And Omn had taken jkis- 
session of the land Medeba and dwelt in it . . , the daa-s of his 

son, fortj years. And Khtmtfshrtslifrei tt tnmy dns And the men of 
Gad had dwelt in the land Atarot from of old And the king of N- 
rael had built Oharot for himself And I fought agam-'t-thc cit\, and 
took It and «lc\\ all ... to rc|>ice the oea of khemosh and Moab 
. . . And Khtmoihsp>^ltt^me Qi\tdt Xfh'>frcin Isratl Aui I%y\nt 
at night, and fought agamai il from the rising of the morning dawn 
until midda}, and 1 took n and slen all, ;oco . nomett 
and maidens I conaecratetl to Khemosh's Ashtorcth ’ (or “to 
Kemosh, A«htnreth ” “ and I took thence the \cssels of \ahieb 

and dragged before Khemosh . . . 

“And I built karkha . I built its gates ami it* towers Aliil 
I built the royal palai.i. . . \iu1 (here was not a ci^tirn in«ule the 
city in karkha Then I spoke to all the people “ Make each a 
cistern m your houses , . 

Then follow more constnictions The last iitlcl. 
ligiblc fraejment is* " K/icmos/is/'olt tonu Go diwn, 
against K/ioronan, and I , . . . Khemosh in my* 
days . . 1 he inscription breaks off at the thirty, 

fourth line. 

The similarity* of this inscription to the Assyrian 
ones in manner and spirit is almost too striking to 
be pointed out. Hut it reminds one at least ns 
strongly* of countless passages in tlic Ihhie. Substi* 

•The discoacrcrof the stele, Mr Clermont Giniica!i, thinks that 
'• Karkha, mniintvn ami cilj »n one, w Ihc Sion of HilKin, the 'folk 
lie Jerusalem ; it i* the city of Me«1u, which totilama ttic temple of 
Khcmo'ih and the citadel I cannot make iiiy mean np dearer ili ui I r 
likening Diboii to Uoinc, Kaikha to the t apitnl. and the sanciiiif) of 
Khcmo‘‘h to the temfile of Japttcr CapnoJuiua." 
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. » .. Vnliveli ” for “ Khemosh ” in any of tlie pas- 
tute \ alweli 

sages given f„ that of Israel, 

ht r vritten by the most ardent 

^:r::inotfeist 

S:^rtnm Supreme Deity. (Compare pp. 
II, 12.) 



vn 


Tiir i mhui - sirr.r m 


Ah, the upnnr of onm j>ertpU'.. uliich nnr like the roiTUi'T of 
the ’ Aiul tl e ru\hint; of nttions tU« rush like the nfshmi’ of 
lOMw waters* Uchohl th*. 1 onl Imiiscth uj> lij'im them the xMlcr^ 
of the Utver, «tron^ ind mim, c\cit the k«ni? of \sv\ri i -tml alt hn 
glon , anti he '^hntl come op o\ct til hit cinnntls iml u" o'tr 'll hi'* 
banks and he shill •'Wcep onwird into luthh, he -h ill otcriloM tml 
piss through, he shiU retch c\cn to the netk . tml the ■‘trclclmig 
out of his wings shall fill the hrettUh of th) Itiul"— I sviam. 


I. TllU proplict Katah. when ho descnbctl the 
career of an As'')nan conqueror iit such magnificent 
Tigitih Pi bUciung it to that of As'thur*'*! o\\ n 

74?-7i^ Euphrates m higli flood tune, spoke of 
w'hat his eyes were sorrow full) beholtlinq 
tlmost every year And not of one king only might 
lie have thus spoken, but of four, whose conteinpn. 
rary he was, mighty eonquerors all of them, for As- 
yna was now reaching the noonday remth of her 
greatness, that gulily point of e\ccssi\ c cIo\ atmn on 
which no mortal thing can do more than remain 
l>oised a little while, to desccml almost immediately, 
oftencr headlong than by slow ilcgrces 'J hat point 
she itfKJoKbtfdh atlamed mirJcr Ike second 'J’jgJ.JlJ)- 
Pileser, who, while «jmte as mueh the robbeT, hat! 
more of the sinte’sman than his jire'dccessors, .and 
greatly ehaiiged the charaeter of the Assj rian power. 
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2. “The ncccf^^-ion «>f *J'igialii-Piicscr II.,” muT- an 
eminent historian. ' “ marie ^ a turninrj-pdint in the 
hi''lory (tf \Vest<M‘n Hi/, hr.-^l task was to 

vc'^ain the position heUl by his jniaiecessors. hut 
much impaired since in majyv wavs, and especially 
hv the AiamdiaU'' ; hut he went far heyoiul that. 

\\‘hiie the A''svrian kinys had intherto virtuaiK’ 

• * • 

contented themselves with the sul)ii-clion of Mes- 
<ipoiamia and the lamls of Nairi, and only plun- 
dered or raised trihvite on remoter territories, like 
Babylonia and Syria, the new rulej heoan systemat- 
ically to build up a yreat political empire." 


“ Thi". second vinjCuo,',’ to botrow llic words of nnotlicr eminent 
A''Syrinn seludnr, I’rofcs'-or Sayec.i dilfcicd (••'■-entiallv fsoin liic 
fir-t. The tivnvjicr w.is :ut oit;.nni/cr .ns well .>s a c.mineior, .nnd 
sonpht, for tlie first time in the Instoty of Wostcin .\si.\, to yivc his 
comjncsts a consolidated .and jicrmattenl chai.icter. The comjneied 
jnovinccs were no bmger loosely connected with the central power 
by the jtaymenl of tiib\tte, which was lefnscil as .soon as the Assyrian 
armicr, wete out of sight ; nor were the rnm])aigns timlortaUen by the 
kings of Nineveh mere raids, whose chief objects wcie pic'-tige and 
plnndcr. They were made with a purj)osc, and in jmt-u.mcc of a 
dclinitc line of policy, and, once made, iheyweie tenaciously jne- 
.cerved. The conquered nations became Kid)jccl provinces, governed, 
wherever jmssiblc, Iry .-tssyrian satraps (governors), while tnrbnleitt 
pojnilations were dciiortcd to some distant jrar ts of the empire. Ifach 
i-rovince and capital city had its annual contrihntiou to tl>e imitcrial 
treasury fixed and icgulated, and centrali/ation superseded the loose 
union of inutnally hostile states and towns. . . . 'J’he second Assy- 
rian enqiire was essentially a commercial one. It was founded and 
maintained for the purpose of attracting the trade and wealth of 
Western Asia into Assyrian hands. . . 

3; Accordingly, two novel fc.'iturc.s strike us in the 


* Ed. Meyer, “ Geschichtc dcs AUerthnms,” p. § 3C5. 
t A. II. Sayce, “ Herodotus,” p. 376. 
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second Tiglath-Pileser’s inscriptions. The formula 
for announcing a conquest is no longer, “The land 
So and-so I plundered, I devastated the uhole of it,” 
but “ To the boundaries of Asshur I added,” i.e,\ 
annexed. Asshurnazirpal had made a beginning In 
this direction, and occasionally mentions appointing 
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a governor o\cr a conquered city or district. The 
difference is that uhat was fonncriy ilone occasion- 
ally was now done systematically. The s.amc king 
Ind in some instances transported pirt of a conquer- 
ed but unsafe population into Assyria (see p 159X 
but Tiglatb-Vdestr introduced such deportations on 
})rinciple,and carried them out on an astounding sc.ilc. 
Qn .in average, a fourth of tvtr>* sufqug-itcd popufi- 
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tion maybe assumed to have been transferred either 
into Ass) na proper or into remote provinces and de- 
pendencies of the empire, -while their place was filled 
with Assyrian families or, at least, with people from 
kindred and loyal districts. That the object was to 
effect a general fusion of races, and obtain, in time, 
uniformly submissi\c and contented subjects, is 
shown by the fact that deportations of thousands 
of women arc specially mentioned, who could not 
possibly be sent into the middle of Assjnac\cept 
for the purpose of being there married and settled, 
and bringing up a gcneTation which, from theur 
mixed origin, sliould be free from very decided pa* 
triotic leanings — unless, indeed, to the country of 
their birth. Such deportations cn masse, being a 
measure of policy, not of punishment, and one winch 
generally took place after the full measure of clias* 
tiscment had been meted out to a rebellious prov- 
ince or resisting city, do not appear to have been 
carried out in a spirit of wanton cruelty and humil- 
iation. The sculptures of the second empire show* 
us many scenes bearing on this strange nccompam- 
ment of war; we see women, with their children 
and household goods, riding on asses, or on chariots 
drawn by, j)rob.ibly, their own teams of ploughing 
oxen, tile men walking indeed, but seldom fettered, 
the flocks and baggage cuirts following, the whole 
e.corted and superintended, of courve, h\ A^s^rum 
w.irriors. Such processions arc \cry different from 
those of prisoners led before the king after .i bittle 
or capture of a city, their feet in chain-., tlieir arm'' 
bound behind their backs at the elbows, llitir caji- 
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tors driving them on with upliflcd stick or spear- 
shafl. 

Anollicr feature of the new policy inaugurated 
by Tiglalii-l’ileser 11. is that the kings entrust many 
of tlieir expeditions to experienced generals, whom 
we may well sujjpose to have been their own tried 
companions in arms, trained in all the branches 
of hitrher military tactics. Shalmaneser II., it is 
true, did not often take the field himself in the 
seven last years of his life, but sent out his general, 
whose name he frequently mentions with respect 
and praise. But it was not until nearly thirty years 
of unintermitting marching and fighting must have 
broken the old warrior’s strength that he resigned 
his staff of command, while he himself sat down at 
Kalah to attend to his buildings and inscriptions. 
Now, however, the Turtan (gencral-in-chief) appears 
in the very beginning of the new reign, and hence- 
forth comes to the front more and more frequently. 
The boundaries of the Empire, as they widened on 
all sides, were becoming more insecure, and if ag- 
gressive warfare was carried into the neighboring 
countries, it was often only as a more dignified, and, 
on the whole, safer and more profitable form of 
self-defence, the choice mostly being between invad- 
ing and being invaded. Thus military expeditions 
had to be incessantly and vigorously pushed to 
-so many points at once that the presence of the 
sovereign at all became out of the question, and 
they were compelled to concentrate their own per- 
sonal efforts against those which were of most im- 
portance in the general scheme of their policy. 
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5 Non in this scheme hy hr the most csscntiil 
Item w-is the entire subjugation of the West — the 
\ast region between the Luphrates and the Mcditcr 
ranean bounded on the nortli bj the Taurus and 
Amanos ranges and towards the south losing its If 
indefinitely m the sandy wastes which finally touch 
upon Arabia and Egv pt The immediate and mate 
nal inccntiic of securing in the shape of tribute 
and plunder the immense wealth of that peerless 
cluster of ancient and highly cultured states sweep 
ingly designated ts Syria Phoenicia and Palestine 
was equalled by the more statesmanlike desire of 
controlling the great commercial highroad so often 
referred to wlule beyond Tgjpt opened a flattering 
vista of still further conquests and booty — which 
however may not y ct have been distinctly contem 
plated at this period Egypt herself at all events 
felt the danger and by an aggresswe bearing 
wholly out of keeping with her now rapidly waning 
power angered the full grown northern lion ami 
probably hastened the \ery fate which she feebly 
labored to a\ert 

0 Like Shalmaneser II Ti^I ith I ucser first 
cleared the way for his Synvn c imp u^^ns b\ secur 
ing liimself from itt icKs in the re ir and on the fl in! s 
and dealing out to his neighbors of Urirtu the 
/agros and Ch ildea enough pumshinenl to I eep 
them quiet it le ist for i few years Uibjimiawas 
reduced to the condition of m avowedly \ i s-al 
state and the Assyrnn I mg for the first tune MUtc 
TukuUt Nvneb s temji ray c< i quest ct uld a un 
call himscH bv the ancient lit'es of Kmg of Sh i 
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tnir and Accad '* ami “ Kin^ of Kar-Dinn-ash 
lilies wliich Ids successors retained lo the eiul of the 
norihern monarchy. The priiicos of Kaidu were 
subdued for awhile b}* a rapid and successfui inro.ul, 
and In* the c.Koculion of one of their munljer before 
Ids own citv irates. Some Aranneaii tribes, loo, 
wliich hail for some lime back been settliny^ along; 
tile Euphrales in the southern ])art of llabylonia 
and cvere inclined lo be troublesome, were energetic- 
ally jml down, a certain number of families being 
transferred to other parts of the empire. In the 
East, the mountain tribes of the Zagros were made 
innocuous for some lime lo come by an invasion 
which penetrated further into the Idghlantis than 
any preceding one, and even seems to have pierced 
through the sevenfold range into the country be- 
yond, held b}’ tribes of hledes. This campaign 
brought the Assyrian army as far as the fool of a 
high mountain which the monuments call ElKXr, 
which it has as yet proved impossible to identify 
with any degree of certainly. The conduct of tin’s 
expedition, begun by the king himself, was made 
over to his Turtan, his personal presence being more 
needed in the North, where he now marched against 
the kingdom of Van, so dangerously increased in 
power and influence that it actually had organized 
a league of the — probably kindred — highland cliicf- 
tains so often collectively spoken of as “Kings of^ 
Nairi,” and even, it would appear, had secured the 
co-operation of some princes of Northern Syria, 
especially the important and wealthy city and prin- 
cipality of ArpaD. This Armenian campaign was 
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so far successful tint Tiglath Tilescr dro\e back 
the troops of the Urartian pursued them mto th'^ir 
fastnesses farther than any of his predecessors, ami 
so effectually frightened minor kings that they 
obediently returned under the yoke, and the Alaro- 
dian coalition dispersed But the royal capital by 
Lake Van uas not taken yet, as Tiglath Pilestr could 
not spare the time just then for a long and difFicnU 
siege So he contented himself \\ ith erecting ‘ an 
image of Ins royalty ’ m mcu of the city gitcs— 
as a reminder ind a warning 

7 These preliminary operations took up three 
years, and the results, though on tlic "hole wtjsfac 
tory, w ere not particularly brilliant, as nothing very 
decisive was accompliblicd in any direction The 
next y car& tlic king devoted exclusively to Iiis enter 
prise against tlie western countries, which required 
considerable pcrs>e\crancc, since the city of Arpad 
alone delayed him three years When that siege 
was ended thiiigb progressed more rapidly , but it 
was not tiU the fifth year of tiie cspcdition tint 
the northern portion of byria i c , the entire \ dley 
of tlic Orontes, .and the corresponding ■’ca co^st was 
virtu lUy .annexed to the Assyrian Lmpire, ui token 
whereof great numbers of the inhabit tnls were 
trinsferred into some of the loyal Nairi di'-trict*’, 
while Aruneans from Babylonia were brouglit to 
lake their place Tn the same year the other 
Syrian princes wIio>»e hour had not struck yet sent 
tribute and paid their court e find on the list 
the kings of D iinascus, of Kirkheiuisli, of Ham itli 
Tyre, Gebal (By bios) a queen of Arabia— prob ibly 
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of some northern districts adjoining the Syrian des- 
ert — and, lastly, a familiar-sounding name : Tribute oi 
MINIHIMMI IR SAMIIUNA, /. Mena- ^traelt^ss' 
iiEM OF THE City of Samaria, the then 
reignine kine of Israel; This Menahem, having 
obtained the throne by the not unusual’ means of 
murdering its occupant, had just come out of a 
civil war, and therefore did not feel very secure. 
So he bethought him of buying the protection of 
the conqueror, and gave him a thousand talents of 
silver, “that his hand might be with him to confirm 
the kinp-dom in his hand. And Menahem exacted 

o 

the tribute of Israel, even of all the mighty men of 
wealth ” (Second Kings, xv. 19-20. This is the place 
where Tiglath-Pileser is called Phul). 

8. The hundred years which had elapsed between 
the submission of the usurper Jehu, the murderer of 
Omri’s grandsons, and that of the other usurper, 
Menahem, had been a century of decline for both 
the Jewish kingdoms. That of Israel was the first 
to suffer. “In those days” (of Jehu), pithily sums 
up the biblical historian (Second Kings, x. 32), 
“Yahveh began to cut fi'om Israel.” Moab, after 
King Mesha’s dearly-bought success in the war 
of deliverance (see p. 126), had again become a 
formidable neighbor and harassed them in the 
south-east ; but their most ruthless foes were the 
kings of Damascus, Hazael and his son, Ben- 
tlADAD III., gradually conquered and annexed al- 
most the whole country east of the Jordan — the 
rich, hilly woodland and pasture lands of Gilead 
and Bashan. Of all the might which had enabled 
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Ahab to send so great a force into the field (see 
pp. 126-127), nothing was left but 50 horsemen, 
10 chariots, and 10,000 footmen . “ for the king 
of Syria destroyed them and made them like dust 
in the threshing” (Second Kings, xin. 7). The 
same fate would have befallen Judah, but that the 
king bought off Hazacl, when he already had “set 
his face to go up to Jerusalem : ” he “ took all the 
hallowed things that his fathers, kings of Judah, 
had dedicated, and his oun hallowed things, and 
all the gold that was found in the treasures of tlic 
house of the Lord, and of the king’s house,* and 
sent it to Ilazacl, king of Syria*, and he went away 
from Jerusalem” (Second Kings, xii 18). Hut the 
fate from which tlic king of Judah liad saved the 
sacred city at such Iicavy cost, he drew on it him* 
self at the hands of the king of Israel, whom he 
unwisely and graUutously provoked into a war 
w Inch ended most disastrously for iiirnsclk “ JudaJj 
was put to the worse before Israel, and they fled 
extiy* man to his tent/’ The king of Judah lumM-U 
was made captive; the king of Israel entered Jeru- 
salem by a breach made in the city wall, “ and he 
look all the gold and silver, and all the vessels th.it 
were found in the house of the Lord and in the treas- 
ures of tlie king's house, the hostages also, and re- 
turned to Samaria” (Second Kings, xiv. 14). It 
strikes one as a little singular that there should have 
been so much to lake, after we have just been lolil 
that ii// had been taken out of both temple .irid ro> al 
treasure-house to be given to the king of Syria. 
This only sliows that one must be cautious in dealing 
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with Oriental phraseology and not accept sweeping 
statements without mental reservations. 

9. Those were dreary limes for both Jewish states 
which, not content with the wars they had to sup- 
port unccasingl}- against all their surrounding neigh- 
bors, could not keep the peace with each other, so 
great was their ever-increasing mutual hatred and 
jealous}'. But Judah, at least, with the exception of 
an occasional family tragedy and family conspiracy, 
cnjo3’'cd some measure of internal security under 
the unchanging rule of the House of David, while 
Israel, founded by an adventurer, was fated from 
the first to be the prize of any hand bold enough 
to seize the crown, and at this period had finally 
plunged into a tangle of lawlessness and , civil 
strife, to which there was only one possible end 
— rapid and inglorious dissolution. And indeed, 
.scarcely had Menahem, soon after his abject sub- 
mission, rather suddenly died and his son Peka- 
HIAII ascended the throne, when the latter was in 
his turn murdered by “ Pekaii, his captain,” son of 
Rcmaliah, who straightway made alliance with the 
new king of Syria, Rezin, that they might jointly 
fall on Judah. The king who then reigned at Jeru- 
salem was Aiiaz, very, young and newly come to 
power. His inexperience may havc_ been an incen- 
tive to his enemies, who, moreover, had reason to 
consider him as being in the bad graces of the 
Assyrian conqueror, since the name of the king of 
Judah was not among those of the princes who did 
homage to him in 738. Yet the grandfather of 
Ahaz, Azariah (also called UzziAH), is mentioned 
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in an inscription as having paid tribute some time dur- 
ing the long siege of Arpad, probably during the last 
year of hi’s own reign. The absence of Judah frorn 
among the tribute-paying countries must, therefore, 
have been looked upon in the light of a revolt, and 
is the more significant, that its immediate neigh- 
bors, Edom, Moab, and Ammon, arc also absent. 
This seems to point to some feeble attempt of 
Judah at a temporarj' defensive alliance with her 
hereditary' and unrelenting foes. Such an attempt 
at independence at that time, under the very' out- 
stretched wings of the Assyrian lion, even as they 
“ filled the breadth of the land," wtis sliccr folly. 
The young king of Judah understood this, “and 
his heart was moved, and the heart of his people, 
as the trees of the forest arc moved with the wind " 
(Isaiah, vii. 2). Hut the prophet spoke comfort to 
him in the name of Yahvcli: “ He quiet ; fear not, 
neither let tliinc heart be faint, because of these 
two tails of firebrands, for the fierce anger of Rexin 
of Syria and of the son of Rcmaliah, saying let us 
go up against Judah and vex it, and let us make a 
brcacli therein for us. ... It shall not stand, neither 
shall it come to pass" (Isaiah, viii, 4). “ lleforc 

the child '* (who has just been born) “ .shall Iiavc 
knowledge to cry', My father and my' motficr, tfic 
riches of Damascus shall be carried away before the 
king of Assyria" (ix. 11-12), “The Lord will cut 
of! from J.smrJ, Jjead and tmi, pahn-branch and rush 
in one day'." So Ahax took heart, and of many 
pressing evils chose the least, and averted the immi- 
nent harm, .at least for the lime heing, by imploring 
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the conqueror s assistance, for Judah was sore beset, 
not only by Israel and Syria in the north, but by 
Edom and the Philistines in the south. (Sec Second 
Chronicles, xxviii. 17-18.) “ So Ahaz sent messen- 

gers to Tiglath-Pileser, king of Assyria, saying, I am 
thy servant and thy son : come up and save me out 
of the hand of the king of Syria, and out of the 
hand of the king of Israel, which rise up against me.” 
Such a message would have been wasted breath, 
unless weighted with great gifts ; so “ Ahaz took 
the silver and gold" that was found in the house of 
the Lord, and in the treasures of the king’s house, 
and sent it for a present to the king of Assyria. 
And the king of Assyria hearkened to him " 
(Second Kings, xv. 7-9). 

10. We arc not told where the messengers of 
Ahaz found Tiglath-Pileser. The last two j^cars he 
had been awa}’’ in the North and East, where disturb- 
ances in Urartu and the Zagros claimed his personal 
attention. Victorious as usual, he was, however, at 
.liberty to turn his mind once more to the affairs of 
the West, which were shaping themselves very much 
to his liking. This expedition, which all but dealt 
Israel the long impending death-blow, is called in 
the annotated Eponym Canon “To Philistia,” prob- 
ably because the king did pass through the Jewish 
lands into those of the Philistines. Moreover, the 
description very well covers what %ve would mean 
by saying “To Palestine.” Israel’s resistance was 


* Another version (Second Chronicles, xxviii. 21) says, “a 
tionP This more moderj^te estimate njust be the true one, 
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quickly broken Pckali was assassinated, perhaps for 
ha\ mg m\ olved the country m this unequal struggle 
perhaps for refusing to end it by submission At any 
rate, the usurper who succeeded him, Hosiifa, for- 
mally acknowledged himself as the vassal of tlic king 
of Assyria, holding the throne at his pleasure and 
under him Of this revolution, which surely' took 
phcc spontaneously' and only sought tlie conquer- 
or’s sanction when accomplished, tlic Assyrian 
claims all the credit “ PaKAIIA (Pekah), their 
king, / Ktllcdy' he says, “Ausi (Hoshea) I placed 
Hosheft them ’ In the same vaunting spirit 

kiiSgovoT^ he c\aggcnitc3 the completeness of his 
conquest “ The distant hnd of Hit 
Khumn . the veholc of its inhabitants, 

with their goods, I carried away to As- 
shur ” The biblical historians (Second Kings, \v 29) 
specify several cities and districts, making m all 
about half of Israel adding, however, m perfect ac- 
cordance With the inscriptions, “and he earned them 
captive to Assyria ” There is another tribute list 
for this year (734 u C ) which includes all the kings 
so conspicuously absent from that of four y ears be 
fore— Tahuiiaai mAt JaUDaI (Ahaz of Tudah), 
those of Ammon, Moab and Edom, a document 
sufficiently eloquent in its bareness T/ie same list 
contains the names of the kings of Arvad, Ascalon 
and Gaza, Tyre is omitted this time, and not with- 
out reason, as we shall see' 


* This J!, one of the places where biblical chronologj is hopelessly 
at variance with the dates given by the monuments and the Lponjm 
Canon The compiler of the Book of Kings sa>s that Pekah reigned 
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II. Having delivered Ahaz from one of his foes, 
and left him to reign in Jerusalem as his son and 
servant, i. c., his humble vassal, Tiglath-Pileser turned 
all his force against the other and more formidable 
one, Rezin of Syria. The inscription wherein the 
siege of Damascus (which lasted two years) and the 
taking of it are described is unfortunately so fear- 
fully mutilated that very few whole sentences- can 
be made out. There is enough, at all events, to 
show that the Syrian army was completely routed, 
chariots, infantry, cavalry and all ; that Rezin,- “to 
save his life, took to flight all alone, and entered his 
capital through the great gate ; ” that Tiglath-Pileser 
captured some of his captains alive and had them 
impaled, then “ shut him in like a bird in a cage,” 
destroyed the magnificent plantations of trees “ not 
to be numbered,” which surrounded the capital, “ not 
leaving as much as a single tree.” All this confirms 
and completes the simple statement in Second Kings 
(xv. 9) : “ And the king of Assyria went up against 
Damascus and took it, and carried the people of it 
captive to Kir (not identified) and slew Rezin.” 


twenty years. Now- it has been seen that Menahem was still reigning 
in 73S, and Pekah v/as put to death, and succeeded by Hoshea in 734. 
These dates, unequivocally established by the Canon (see Schrader’s 
“ Die Keilinscln-iften und das Alte Testament,” 1883, pp. 251-258, 
and page 475), leave no room for dispute. Put there is nothing aston- 
ishing in this, since the parallel dates given by the Bible historians 
themselves for the two kingdoms of Judah and Israel often disagree. 
Besides, as monuments. Canon, and Bible history entirely agree in the 
date of a most im]5ortant event, — the fall of Samaria, — we have hold 
of a principal landmark, and the mutual confirmation of the different 
sources can be pronounced amply satisfactory on the -whole. 
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“ And King Aha?, went to Daniascn.'^ to meet 'I'iglatii- 
Pileser,” further relates the Jewish annalist. Mad 
we a completer and more uninjured set of this 
Icing’s inscriptions, we shoultl probably find that the 
Jewish monarch came not alone to “meet” face to 
face his terrible alh" and master. It was becoming 
an accejited custom for vassal and friendly sover- 
eigns, not only to send their tributes and gifts to 
any part of the empire where the king might be at 
the moment, or even into enemies' countries, but to 
gather at some imjjortant point where he might be 
stopping for a longer time, to do him perscmal hom- 
age. It is probable that such gatherings took place 
by royal ajipointmcnt and invitation, not to say 
command, and that non-attendance would have been 
looked upon as a mortal offence and breach of alle- 
giance and punished accordingly. Wiiat a pity we 
have no description of any of these princely convoca- 
tions I They must have been festive occasions, cele- 
brated with a .splendor and display of which we 
would fain evoke a vivid picture before our minds’ 
eye, and we may fancy that the grim and dreaded 
host would, if only out of vanity and policy, unbend 
to outward graciousness and entertain his not always 
willing guests right royally, even while making them 
feel the rod and yoke. That the guests, on their 
side, would not be behindhand with courtly demon- 
strations and dissembling lip-homage stands to rea- 
son, and we have an example in the flattery prac- 
tised by King Ahaz of Judah, when he professed 
such admiration for the royal portable altar at which 
he saw Tiglath-Pileser sacrifice at Damascus, that he 
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sent to the high-pricst at Jerusalem “the fashion of 
the altar and the pattern of it, according to all the 
^\orkmanshlp thereof,” desiring him to order an 
e\act cop> of it and set it up in the house of Yalu eh 
against lus return, and to use it entirclj , instead of 
the old bra 7 en altar of Solomon, uhich uas placed 
on one side for less important ministrations And 
uhen he returned to Jerusalem and saw that all had 
been done according to Ins orders he earned his im- 
itation of Assyrian customs so far, that he “ drew 
near unto the altar, and offered thereon And he 
burnt his burnt offering and his meal offering, and 
poured ins drink-offcrmg, and sprinkled the blood of 
ins peace, offerings upon the altar, although it was 
contrary to Jewish custom for the king to officiate 
himscU ^ 

12 The contumacy of Tyre was neither for- 
gotten nor condoned, but the kings presence was 
becoming necessary in other parts, and the West 
was in no condition to inspire much fear, so he left 
his Turtan to deal with the merchant city, and 
inflict On her an enormous fine, while he himself 
turned Ins steps once more to the South, for the 
Chaldean princes were vigorously pushing their ag- 
gressive policy against Babylonia, where they were 
bent on establishing a Chaldean monarchy , and not 
unsuccessfully, for already one of their number. 


• As Mix Duncker judiaously remarks “No one can seriously 
mean to assert that Ahoz remodelled his own national worship and 
changed his god’s altar in imitation of Uezin the arch foe’s of 
both Judah and As'.3na, who had but just been overthrown” 
Geschichte lies AUerthoms,” sthedit \ol 11 , p 318, note) 
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designation, “ Kings of the Sea/* or “ the Sea coast ’* 
How important the Assyrian conquetor deemed 
this particular addition to the number of his vassals 
we can measure by the complacency and stress with 
which he records the occurrence. “Mardukhabal 
iddin, son of Yakin, king of the sea-coast, from which 
to the kings, my fathers, formerly none came and 
kissed their feet, — terrible fear of Asshur, my lord, 
overwhelmed him and to Sapiya he came and kissed 
my feet , gold, the dust of his countiy', in abun 
dance, cups of gold, instruments of gold, the prod- 
uct of the sea, . . costly garments, gums, oxen, 
and sheep, his tribute, I received Tiglath Pileser 
had, indeed, reason to exult, judging by his lights 
But to us, judging by the light of subsequent 
events, it is clear that the ambitious, crafty schemer 
curbed his proud neck to the humiliating act of 
homage only to gam time and mature his far reach- 
ing plans For of all the unfortunate princes who 
tendered their allegiance from helplessness or com- 
pulsion, surely none meant less to keep it ; all bitter 
foes of Assyria as they were at heart, he was the 
only one in whom was danger, and the arrogant 
conqueror, whose foot perhaps scarcely refrained 
from spurning the pnneely form that prostrated 
itself in well feigned self abasement, might hive 
shuddered m his seat of power could a prophetic 
flash have revealed to him that he had before him 
the man who, for fifty years to come, was to be the 
evil genius of Asshur, nay, one of the indirect causes 
of Asshur’s fall, since he was to loosen and set in 
motion some of the stones that were to crush the 
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northern kingdom’s too-uplifted head. But it is 
probable that no foreboding or warning could at 
that moment have shaken “ the stout heart of the 
king of Asshur,” or dimmed “ the glory of his high 
looks. For he hath said: By the strength of my 
hand I have done it, and by my wisdom ; for I am 
prudent : and I have removed the bounds of the 
peoples, and have robbed their treasures, and I have 
brought down as a valiant man them that sit on 
thrones ; and my hand hath found as a nest the 
riches of the peoples ; and as one gathereth eggs 
that arc forsaken, have I gathered all the earth : 
and there was none that moved the wing, or that 
opened the mouth or chirped ” (Isaiah, x. 12-14), 

14. Here ends the political and military career of 
the second Tiglath-Pileser. The year 730 is marked 
“ In the land,” i. c., the king remained in Assyria. 
The two following years he seems to have gone again 
to Babylon, but on peaceful and even religious 
errands. The annotated Canon has this rather 
obscure note for both those years : “ The king takes 
the hands of Bel.” It is supposed to allude to some 
peculiarly solemn and festive sacrifices and ceremo- 
nies, in the course of which the king received the 
highest religious consecration. It would be most 
interesting to find out the exact meaning of the 
phrase, but it is very doubtful whether anything 
will turn up to enable us to do so. - In 727 Tiglath- 
Pileser II. died. There seems to have been peace 
during the last three years of his reign, but a revolt 
just at the end. 

15. He was succeeded by SHALMANESER IV. In 
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\\hat manner, onAshat grounds, by what claims is ut- 
terly unknown. Whether he was his predecessor^? 
son, as advanced by some scliohrs,''' or an heir by 
a side branch, or merely an usurper, we. have no 
means whatever of ascertaining If the suggestion 
just made by an eminent scholar,! that this king 
and one who stands on the list of llabylon under 
tlic name of IluLAI are one and the same, just as 
Tiglath Pdescr and Phul arc one, there would be 
great probability in favor of the first of these con- 
jectures Then It might be supposed that I’hul 
had a son, llulai, who, on coming to the throne, 
changed his own private name to a royal one, in im- 
itation of his father Ilut the*sc are as yet noth- 
ing but conjectures Strangely enough, we are not 
much better informed on any other point concern- 
ing this king, further than to have Ins cMstcnce 
duly attested by the Epoiiym Canon, and Ins short 
reign — five > cars — determined by the same document. 
He has left no monuments, or, more probably, none 
have as yet been found, and what ive do know of 
his deeds we learn from foreign sources, — the Bible 
and a late Tynan historian For so much seems 
sure, that he occupied himself with only two impor- 
tant wars, one against Tyre and the other against 
Samaria. 

i6 It seems very startling to find another king 
engaged m conquering those same countries to 
which a warrior of Tiglath-Pilcscr’s stamp had 


* I'd Mever, C P fide. Geo Ranlinson 
ter Tide, “ Assj n&ch Bamomsebe Geschichtc ” 
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dealt so many, and, it would seem, finally crushing 
blows. Ibit the fact is, their resources were still 
great, and if the coalition of Ahab’s and Shal- 
maneser II.'s time could have been enlarged and 
maintained they might have stood their ground to 
the end. But the hatred and jealousies between 
them were too inveterate for that, and the tempta- 
tion to use the conqueror’s might to compass each 
other's ruin too great to be resisted by races for 
whom politics were a question of purely local and 
selfish interests, with a short-sighted range nar- 
rowly limited to the present, and to whom patri- 
otism was an unknown quantity. Still, when act- 
ually perishing, partial and short-lived alliances 
would still be brought about between the implaca- 
ble rivals and foes. But, on the whole, theirs was 
the case of the bundle of sticks, which, being untied, 
fall apart and arc easily broken individually, while 
the whole bundle would have been strong enough 
to withstand any effort. At this moment, however, 
a new actor had appeared on the stage and brought 
a revival of energy, brief and deceptive, it is true, 
but sufficient to stave off the final catastrophe yet a 
little while. 

17, That actor Avas Egypt, so long inactive, so 

long out of sight ; Egypt, Avhose long race Avas 

Avcll-nigli done, A\diose sands Avere running A'^ciy Ioaa'’, 

and Avho Avas never more to stand foremost in the 

place of honor among free, and progressing nations. 

The long course of conquests in Asia, by Avhich she 

avenged the thraldom she had endured under the 

rule of Asiatic invaders (see p. 26, ff.), had been 
16 
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stopped by dissensions and intestine troubles at 
home. Originally u elded together out of many 
small principalities, the monarchy of the Nile had 
gradually dissolved back into its component parts, 
and become divided among as many petty rulers as 
there were great cities, "with their temples, colleges 
of priests and surrounding districts These princes, 
more often than not, were all at nar with each , 
other and therefore exposed, exactly like the kings 
and cities of Syria, Palestine and Phcenicia, and for 
the same reasons, to the attacks of any neighbor 
or invader. But the danger this time did not come 
from Asm, where kings and peoples Ind enough to 
engage their whole powers and attention There 
was, nearer home, a country and race which had to 
avenge many centuries of oppression and contempt 
Ethiopia, the ‘'Vile Kush” of the inscriptions in 
the times of Egypt’s glory, saw her opportunity 
and took it As the Alarodians of Urartu and 
Nairi had borrowed the culture of their most mvet- 
crate foes, the Assyrians, so the Kushites of Ethi* 
opia had assimilated that of their hated masters and 
had become a match for them, not only m material 
strength, but also in intellectual and political at 
tainments Under able and ambitious leaders their 
progress was slow, but it ended in the subjugation 
of all the Egyptian principalities until the Ethio- 
pian king, SnAi?AKA, could call himself, without 
boasting, king of Egypt also He was a wise and 
moderate ruler, and governed the country with a 
strong and firm, >ct also a mild hand He left 
most of the petty princes in their phees, but kept 
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them in due subjection, and Egypt could rejoice, not 
only in a new era of material prosperity, but, to a 
certain extent, in a renewal of her political impor- 
tance. 

iS. This king (the So or Soil of the Bible), no 
sooner had established himself on his double throne 
than he rcaliz.cd the impending danger threatened 
by the ever approaching Assyrian thunder-cloud. 
When all the intervening nations had been gathered, 
“ like eggs that arc forsaken,” it was not likely that 
so rich a nest as Egypt should be overlooked. And 
now that even the Arabs, that movable but effec- 
tive bulwark, had been subdued the intervening 
nations were few indeed : the two Hebrew king- 
doms and the cities of the sea-coast ; and those few 
more than half undone, cspcciall}’’ Israel. There- 
fore Shabaka at once manifested his readiness to 
support such of the still surviving states as had 
not yet lost all vital energy and force of resistance. 
But there he overrated his own powers. No single 
adversary could be a match for Asshur at this hey- 
day of her greatness, and the time had not yet come 
when the iron-mailed giant with the feet of clay 
would collapse with its own weight. Naturally, all 
that still hoped against hope and still feebly writhed 
in the lion’s paws clutched at this unexpected and, 
as they fondly fancied, still timely aid ; but it proved 
to them a delusion and a snare, and the more clear- 
sighted among statesmen were not deceived. “Woe 
to them that go down to Egypt for help, and stay 
on horses," warns Isaiah the prophet and prime 
minister of Judah; “and trust in chariots because- 
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they arc many, and in horsemen because they are 
ver>' strong. . . . Now the Egyptians are men, and 
not God ; and their horses arc flesh, and not spirit ” 
(xxxi. 1-3). 

19. Thus matters stood at the death of Tigiath- 
Pileser. Shabaka had seated himself in the throne 
of Egypt the year before. This coincidence fa- 
vored, indeed suggested revolt. On which side the 
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overtures were made, wc do not know. But very 
soon we find Tyre refusing tribute and preparing 
for the consequences. But what the proud queen 
of the seas was perhaps fioi prepared for, was to 
see her own sister-cities all along the coast join not 
in her support, but for her destruction. Whether 
from abject fear for themselves, or from a low and 
spiteful jealousy, they all arrayed themselves under 
Assyrian command and went to sea against Tyre 
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with 60 ships and 8000 oarsmen. Tyre at that 
moment had only 12 ships to dispose of, and with 
this insufficient force held out for five years on her 
rocky islets, vigorously blockaded by sea by her own 
country-people, while the Assyrians placed military 
out-posts on the coast at the mouth of the river 
and at all the waterworks, to prevent any desperate 
sally for water. Fortunately, the besieged were able 
to procure water on the islands by digging cisterns 
and boring wells. 

20. How great and general were the hopes raised 
by the death of Tiglath-Pileser we see from the 
warnings addressed by Isaiah to all the nations of 
Syria in turn. To Philistia he says: “Rejoice not, 
O Philistia, all of thee, because the rod that smote 
thee is broken ; for out of the serpent’s root shall 
come forth a basilisk and his fruit shall be a fiery 
flying serpent. . . . Howl, O gate! Cry, O city! 
Thou art melted aAvay, O Philistia, all of thee ! for 
there cometh a smoke out of the North. . . .” (xiv. 
29-31). Israel also foolishly rejoiced, and fell to 
conspiring. When Shalmaneser, the Book of Kings 
tells us, first “ came up ” against Hoshea, the latter 
“ became his servant and brought him presents.” 
But soon after, the king of Assyria “ found conspir- 
acy in Hoshea ; for he had sent messengers to So, 
king of Egypt, and offered no present to the king 
of Assyria, as he had done year by year ; therefore 
the king of Assyria shut him up and bound him up 
in prison.” This is the last we hear of the last 
independent king of Israel ; whether he died in 
prison, or was slain, or lived in bondage, we do not 
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know. “ Then the king of Assyria came up through- 
out the land, and went up to Samaria, and besieged 
it three years. , . (Second Kings, xvii. 4-5). 





VIII. 

THE PRIDE OF ASSIIUR. — SARGON. 

I. “ In the ninth year of Hoshca the king of As- 
syria took Samaria.” These words immediately 
follow those with which the preceding Fall of Sa- 
chapter closes. Yet they had to be re- Accession 
served for the beginning of a new chapter, 722 fi?c! 
for between the two lay — the beginning of a new 
reign, as the king of Assyria who “ went up against 
Samaria” was not the same who took it. It was 
Shalmaneser IV. who began the siege and carried it 
on for three years, — whether personally or through 
his generals, we are nowhere told, — but it was Sar- 
gon who completed it. One of the first entries in 
Sargon’s annals is this : “ In the beginning of my 
reign I besieged, I took by the help of the god Sha- 
mash, who gives me victory over my enemies, the 
city of Samaria {ir-Samirind). 27,280 of its inhab- 
itants I carried away. I took fifty chariots for my 
own royal share. I took them (the captives) to As- 
syria and put into their places people whom my 
•hand had conquered. • I set my officers and govern- 
ors over them, and laid on them a tribute as on the 
Assyrians.”* To what portions of the Assyrian 
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I'nipiro iho rapt ivt','; wrrc IratisfiTi'cd v.'c arc noi iti- 
fornU'ii, Ini’t the lioujc of Kiiv^s spceillos some of 
them, 'rhme we fnul that the coiujucror “ carried 
l^rael av.ae into A'<<:\'ria. and placet! them in llalah, 
ami in iiahor ilu: river of (tt'/.an, and in the cities 
of tin- Medcs." 1 labor is the riviM' Khal)our. and 
(jo,‘.an t'ne portion of Mesoptttamia watered by it. 
li.ilah is l}tou;.4hl b\‘ some to stand for the cit\’ 
Kalah, am! by others f<jr an Icastern province not 
very clearly identified, while the general location of 
lite “cities of the Medes” cannot be mistaken. 
\\‘hal jieople were brought to Samaria the same 
book tells ns. at least in jiarl. 'I'hey were, in the 
first pl.'icc, people from Uabel, Kutha, Sipiiar, then 
from Hamath, and from Avva (nnidentified). 'fhe 
same passage (xvii. 24-33) hirlher informs ns that 
the newcomers were frightened at the lions which, 
it appears, abounded in their new cpiarler.s. bavins 
probably multiplied, unchecked, dnriu" the late tlis- 
astrous times, and that, some of their own number 
having been devoured, they attribvitcd the visitation 
to the anger of the god of the country, whom they 
therefore determined to serve along with their own 
gods, to pacify him, and they .sent a message of 
that purport to the king. “ Then the king of As- 
syria commanded, saying, ‘ Carry thither one of the 
priests whom ye brought from thence, and let liim 
.go and dwell there, and let him teach them the 
manner of the god of the land.’ ” This was done, 
and the result was a very mixed religion, judging 
from the simple statement; “They feared Yahveh, 
and served their own gods, after the manner of the 
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nations from among whom they liad been carried 
away . . . their children likewise, and their chil- 
dren’s children, as did their fathers, so do they unto 
this day.” The foreign nations represented in this 
manner in the land of Israel were many more than 
the Bible history mentions by name, and we are 
enabled to complete the list from the Assyrian 
monuments of the time. Sargon in his annals in- 
forms us that, in the seventh year of his reign he 
“ made subject several remote Arabian tribes that 
dwelt in a land which no wise men and no sender of 
messengers knew, a land which had never paid trib- 
ute to the kings his fathers, and the remnant of them 
he transported and settled in the city of Samariaf 
No wonder, then, that the later Jews of Jerusalem, 
who prided themselves on the purity of their race 
and worship, should have looked down on this 
strange medley of nations and gods, the “ Samar- 
itans,” with the utter contempt and disgust which 
we repeatedly find reproved by Jesus in word and 
deed in the name of humanity and charity. 

2. W.ho and what was Sargon ? It is not improb- 
able that he was the general who conducted the 
siege of Samaria, either under Shalmaneser IV. or 
in his absence, and that he had won the army’s 
regard to an extent that enabled him to proclaim 
himself king on that monarch’s death, in firm reli- 
ance on their countenance and support. There is . 
nothing to prove that sucK was not the case. As 
to his rank and birth, he speaks of “ the kings his 
fathers.” But so did Tiglath-Pileser II., and the 
evidence is not considered conclusive in his case, 
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because he does not mention either his father or 
grandfather, as is the invariable custom of other 
kings. We notice the same omission in Sargon's 
documents. His name yields no indication oneway 
or the other. It is the same as that of the ancient 
Sargon of Agadc, and he may have assumed it 
with the royal power. This name, in its original 
Semitic form, SllARRU-KENU, is translated “the es- 
tablished ” king, or “ the true, faithful ” king. It is 
probable that he himself attached a moral signifi- 
cance to the name, besides the prestige of a glorious 
memory, for he repeatedly plays on the word kC'mi 
in his inscriptions, calling himself “ the true,” or 
“ faithful {fiC-mt) shepherd,” and generally showing 
more sense of moral obligation towards his people 
than any of his predecessors. 

3. Under the reign of this king Assyria maintains 
herself, outwardly, on the pinnacle to which the last 
two monarchs had raised her, and still further ex- 
tends her dominion. We note this difference, how- 
ever, that the wars are more than ever conducted on 
all the boundaries at once, and, except in the East, 
where the Assyrian arms are pushed far beyond the 
Zagros, they are not wars of conquest, but of de- 
fence and of repression. The Assyrian policy is 
that vigorously centralized despotism so character- 
istic of the Second Empire : rebellious cities and 
provinces, when .conquered, are no longer left to 
native princes under the mere obligation of paying 
tribute, but placed under Assyrian governors, who 
are strictly controlled and directed from home, and 
only the remoter principalities are suffered to retain 
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r-how of intlcpciuicnce. ujulcr vapcril rulers, 
eltl'.er confirtncd <n‘ imposed In* ihe distatit, yel evei 
]>re<env .and! watchful " Great •* kini^ of na- 

tions.” *rh(' ctirres)'>nndencc i)el\veeu the j^nvornors 
nml the central pvover is brisk and minute in detail, 
as ua' sec’ frojn jtumerous report.s and desfiatches 
wiiich h.ive bei-n fouml in the royal archivc.s of 
Kim-veh. all addre--sfd directly to “my lord, the 
kiu”.” Bui jU't thi: ciunpleleness of this orindino 
machitiery. not the fear of inevitable anti ruthless 
skaupjiler. torture and captivity, nor the wholesale 
deportatitms which continued on an increasing scale, 
coidd Iceep the suljject provinces cpiiet. Coalitions 
were constaitlly fortnino. more attd more extensive, 
miwe and mt)rc desperately bent on Iwcakino the 
yoke, and there must have been a lively undercurrent 
of adventure, of danger, of narrow escapes and mor- 
tal failures, consequent on the consj)irin", exchan^- 
iu" of secret messages, sending of open embassies 
under plausible pretences, which were .qoinq' on 
throughout the lands that ostensibly owned the As- 
syrian dominion, only biding their time to throw it 
off. That time had not come yet, not by a hundred 
years, and the issue of all these attempts was mostly 
calamitous, but their i^crsistcncc under such dis- 
couragement and against such fearful odds was a 
sign of the times, — especially the fact that many of 
them took the hitherto unknown form ‘of popular 
risings ; the inscriptions of this reign repeatedly 
mention that the people of this or that city dethroned 
and slew — or “ bound — the tyrant “ placed over ” 
them by the Assyrian king, and set up a prince of 
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their o%vn choice who refused tribute and straight- 
way prepared for war. To be sure, these upstart 
princes generally met a quick and deplorable end, 
and the rising was quelled in fire and blood , but to 
httle ultimate purpose, for the nations had grown 
recUess with suffering, and, from standing sullenly 
at bay, were passing into that desperatelyaggressive 
stage in which neither worldly wisdom nor statesman- 
ship find a hearing, and which ends either m total 
annihilation, or \ engeince, full and triumphant — 
more often the latter 

4 Nowhere was the movement more general, 
hope more indestructible, than m the West 
Egypt was the soul and secret mainspring of the 
resistance which no amount of punishment could 
crush, of the outbreaks which no common sense 
dictates could stay. Shabaka, remarks one histo 
nan, was to the nations of Syria a messiah, always 
promising, always expected, never coming, because 
his strength was not equal to his will Hezekiah, 
king of Judah, was the only monarch who abstained 
from conspiring and joining coalitions against the 
Assynans, preserving a strictly neutral attitude, 
and most probably keeping him m good humor by 
presents, if not by actual tribute, in obedience to 
the urgent remonstrances of his spiritual and pohti 
cal adviser, the prophet Isaiah, who never ceased 
to inveigh against the powerlessness of Egypt and 
the foolishness of putting any reliance in her assist 
ance The prophet’s views, thus far, accord per 
fcctly with those of the As^nan monarch himself, 
who speaks with a certain compassionate contempt 
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of ihc *■ wliich thii princes of Syria were 

forever setuUn;^ lo t!\c kintj of Iv^ypt and ILlhiopia, 
“ a ruler who could not save them." It should be 
noted tiial. in the lanipu'u^c «if the monuments for 
these a:id the followiinjj troubled times, “sending 
embassies " is another word for " conspirino." 

Ibtder the influence of these deceptive loupes. 

Sxaia rose up iti arms the very ne.vl \-ear after Sar- 

non’s accession. All the old oround had lo be 
» * * 

f’cme over, all the old battles to be foutdtl <n’er 
attain, and all the ohl f.imiliar names confront us 
once nKue : l);unascus, and Arpad, and Hamath, 
ami even Samaria. I'or the people of Israel had 
not all been slain or transferred to distant lands ; 
there was a remnant left, sufficient to keep up a 
stroll" leaven of national spirit. In the picturesque 
and bitter lan"ua"c of a prophet (Amos, iii. 12), 
" As the .slicpherd rescuetli out of the mouth of 
the lion two legs or a jiiece of an car, so shall the 
children of Israel be rescued that sit in Samaria; ” 
and further (v. 3): “The city that went forth a 
thousand shall have an hundred left, and that 
which went forth an hundred shall have ten left ; ” 
or, according to Isaiah, the most poetic of proph- 
ets: “ The remnant of the trees of liis forest shall be 
few, that a child may wwitc them. ... Yet there 
shall be gleanings left therein as the .shaking of 
an olive-tree, two or three berries in the top of the 
uppermost bough, four or five in the outmost 
branches of a fruitful tree.” Hamath- seems to 
have been the headquarters this time. Iaubid (or 
Ilubid), apparently an upstart usurper, had pos- 
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scssed himself of the crown, we are told, and incited 
the others, having occupied the strong city of 
Karkar In that city, — the same before ^\hlch was 
fought the great battle of the first Syrian league 
against Shalmaneser II (see p 181), — laubid -was 
besieged, taken prisoner, and flayed alive by order 
of Sargon, who had the e\ecution represented in 
full on one of the sculptures in his own palace 
To keep so irrepressible a province under better 
control, 63,000 Assyrians were brought over to dwell 
in it, probably in the place of the slam and the 
prisoners carried into captivity. After that, short 
work was made of the rebellion, and the condition 
in which the country was left by the Assyrian army 
as it marched down to the frontier of Egypt, to 
meet Shabikn, the ‘ sultan of Egypt ” ^ {St/fatimi 
Jifusrt), on his own ground, before he could come 
up to the rescue of his unfortunate clients and 
allies, could not be more aptly and vividly de- 
scribed than in the words of a Hebrew prophet: 

“ That which the palmer-worm hath left hath the 
locust eaten , and that which the locust hath left 
hath the canker-worm eaten , and that which the 
canker-worm left hath the caterpillar eaten 
For a nation is come up upon my land, strong and 
without number , his teeth arc the teeth of a lion, 
he hath the jaw teeth of a great lion The 

land IS as the garden of Eden before them and be- 
hind them a desokate wilderness ” (Joel, 1 4 “ 
6, 11 3 ). 


probabl) the earliest Laown use of the title 
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6 The two greatest powers of the ancient world 
stood face to face for the first time in 720 E C , 
before the citj of Rawiia, situated on the sea 
coast, south of Gaza, the Ung of which had joined 
Slnbaka The occasion was a memorable one and 
full of significance, but not auspicious for the older 
power, which had long been on the wane, while 
her } oungcr antagonist was still in the prime of 
her might, and the flaws which were already at 
work preparing her rapid ruin, though plainly visible 
from our remote and elevated point of view, had 
not begun to impair her vigor perceptibly to con 
temporaries or to herself So the struggle was an 
unequal one, and quickly ended in the complete 
defeat of Egypt, and the undignified flight of 
Shabaka, who left the field accompanied by one of 
his shepherds Sargon did not, however, follow up 
his victory by an invasion, as Isaiah had e\pected, 
having too much on his hands at the time, and only 
partially fulfilled the prediction of the Hebrew seer 
and statesman, whose foresight was not to be fully 
justified till many years later 

7 It must have been about the same time that 
the long siege of Tyre, begun with that of Samaria, 
came to an end The city does not seem to have 
been actually taken , it is only said to have been 
“ pacified,” and it is very probable that the be 
siegers having grown as weary of the protracted 
and nnexctttnQ operation as the besieged, besides 
being needed elsewhere, offered terms, — heavy, no 
doubt, but preferable to utter destruction, — and 
that Tyre took the alternative and paid the ran 
dom, buying what, after all, proved only a respite. 
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8. The next ten 3^cars were laborious ones for 
Sargon. A vast and powerfully organized conspir- 
acy which embraced the entire North and North- 
west — all the Nairi-lands, with several neighboring 
countries, — and of which Urza, king of Urartu, was 
the soul, broke out with the suddenness and violence 
of a long-latent conflagration, and kept the king and 
his generals so continually on the alert that he 
found no time for an expedition which he must 
have had much at heart, that against the Chaldean, 
Merodach-Baladan, of Bit-Yakin. This ambitious 
and crafty politician, after blinding Tiglath-Pileser’s 
eyes by his voluntary homage at Sapi^'-a (sec p. 238), 
and thus securing a long interval of peace and 
safety, made good use of the ten years that fol- 
lowed. How he paved the way for his far-rcaching 
designs we have no means of finding out ; but we 
may be sure that he spared neither promises nor 
intrigues, neither gifts nor diplomatic efforts, for in 
the very year of Sargon’s accession he obtained his 
heart’s desire, the crown of Babylon, arid could rely 
on the support of, at least, one powerful ally, KhuM- 
BANIGASH, the king of Elam. It would seem, from 
the sequel of events, that he was not accepted 
enthusiastically, certainly not unanimously, by the 
Babylonians. Sargon calls him “ Merodach-Bala- 
dan, the foe, the perverse, who, contrary to the will 
of the great gods, exercised sovereign power at 
Babylon,” and it is easy to imagine the ancient 
capital and the other great cities divided into two 
parties, the Assyrian and the Chaldean.. In his 
very first year, Sargon had managed to make a rapid 
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descent on the frontier of Clam and inflict a smart 
blow on the usurper's ally , but he was so pressed 
for time, his presence was so imperatively demanded 
m the West, to stop the progress of Shabaka by 
marching down on him, that he was not able to fol 
low up this first advantage, and the chance he lost 
then he could not retrieve till fully eleven years later, 
Merodach-Baladan peacefully reigning at Babylon 
during that time, unchallenged and unopposed 
g It lias immediately after the battle of Raphia 
that the outbreak in the North took place No 
ordinary local revolt, aiming merely at deliverance 
from the Assyrian supremacy and from tribute, but 
a mighty coalition, which several princes, hitherto 
friendly, were forced to join out of fear, — one of them 
having been massacred by Ins own subjects, — and 
which Mould most certainly have ended in a collec- 
tive descent into Assyria, had not Sargon been so 
promptly on the scene mmself, repressing, punishing 
and negotiating Yet, though lie was as usual victo- 
rious at the moment, filled the highlands with terror, 
and weeded them of a great number of their inhab- 
itants, whom he sent to dwell in Hamath and otlicr 
Syrian lands, his success was so far from complete 
that the conspiracy continued to spread, and the 
coalition to s+rengthen itself as soon as lie was 
called away Indeed, so many were the threads and 
so skilfully woven that for several years he ne\cr 
could do his work of repression thoroughly, or ad- 
vance \crv far into the Armenian mountains, be- 
cause some distant member of the coalition would 
be sure to begin a stir at the critical moment and 
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ojH'ratc n divorsion, In- dr.iu'in" liim awaj- from the 
h<:a<lc]uartcr'^ of tin' conspiracx' — tlic kinod<im of 
I'varlu and its immediate nci;j;hhors. One year 
it is the kin;4 of Karkimmish ’ wlio rebels — an unex- 
pected occurrence, for he was an old man. and for 
thirt}- }-ears at least had mana”;ed to keep on <;ood 
terms with his terrible neii^hbor, and his name, all 
throui^h the reie;ns of 'I'i^lath-Pileser and Shalma- 
neser. continually stands conspicuous on the lists of 
princes who do homaj^c and briiyq; presents. It by 
no means follows, of course, that he could not. at (he 
same time, have been secretly concerned in the un- 
derhand intri;4ues that were oh at all the Syrian 

courts, and, like so many others, biding his time. 
If so, he did not choose it well after all, for the angry 
Hon made, so to speak, just a mouthful of him ; he 
was dragged into captivity, with the greatest part 
of the people of his capital, while his palace and 
the city, that centre of- traffic, that mart of the 
world's trade and emporium of wealth, j'icldcd to 
the royal treasury of Nineveh an amount of booty- 
fabulous even for those times of wholesale plunder. 
Assyrian colonists were then settled in Karkhemish, 
and an Assyrian governor sent to rule it. This was 
the final blow dealt to the Hittitc nationalit}% Avhich, 
after the fall of Damascus, had still throbbed in the 
city that held the great national sanctuary and the, 
last national kings, as the blood retreats to the heart 
and courses through that stronghold to the veiy last. 

10. Another y^’car, the Median districts in the 
Zagros and on the eastern slope of that mountain 
range, never quite daunted or submissive, notwith- 
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standing the Assyrian forts that had been con- 
structed at different times on commanding points 
and strongly garrisoned, revolted with an unanimity 
which could come only from previous agreement, 
and which made an expedition imperatively urgent 
The measures which Sargon took, though marked 
with the usual ferocity, were certainly wise, and cal- 
culated to produce a lasting effect The cities which 
he destroyed and from which the native population 
had been transferred to Assyria, he rc built, settling 
Assyrians in them, and for their protection he pro- 
vided them w ith forts, thus creating a complete chain 
of Assyrian outposts with characteristic Assyrian 
names, such as Kar Sharrukin, KarNin£b, etc. 
{Kary “ fortress ”) Some of the rebel princes he had 
executed after the usual cruel manner (flaying alive 
was the fashion then, rather than impaling), others 
he pardoned and reinstated, even adding to their 
territory towns that had voluntarily submitted Of 
such submissions there were many On one oc- 
casion he mentions that of twenty two "chiefs of 
towns,” on another of twcnty-eight, then of thirty- 
four That these revolts stood in direct connection 
with the great conspiracy of which Urza held the 
threads was amply proved , and Sargon, in his deal- 
ings with the rebel princes naturally proportioned 
his severity or mercifulness to the degree m which 
he found them implicated or stubborn 

1 1 It was not until the fifth year since the first 
outbreak in Nairi, and after several hurried and 
therefore only partially successful expeditions into 
the mountains of the Nofth, that Sargon felt lum 
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self sufficiently strengthened and secure in the rear 
to plan a great and decisive invasion, not only of 
the alrcad}'' familiar highlands of Nairi, but the re- 
mote and far more inaccessible fastnesses of Urartu 
itself. this time Urza found himself well-nigh 
alone, his allies having been successively detached 
or cut off, like the limbs of a tree that is to be 
felled. One of these, however, was still left him, a 
friend, staunch to share an inevitable fate. This 
was his nearest neighbor, Urzana, king of MUZAZIR, 
a country which has not yet been full}^ identified, 
and is therefore not to be found on maps, but is 
thought to have been the next to Urartu in a west- 

o 

erly direction, and to the north of Lake Van. 
Muzazir seems to have been, as much as Urartu it- 
self, the centre and core of the Alarodian national- 
ity ; perhaps more, since it was the capital of 
Muzazir, which held the chief national sanctuary, 
that of PIaldi, the Alarodians’ “ great god,” the 
father and chief of the numerous lesser deities, who, 
like those of their kindred Hittite and Canaanitic 
races, were probably nothing more than local 
names and forms of the one deity, as worshipped in 
the different districts and cities of the race. (See 
p. 107.) Even after Sargon had “killed quanti- 
ties without number, people of Urza, and 250 per- 
sons of his royal race,” and captured all his cav- 
alry,— after Urza himself had fled into the moun- 
tains, trusting to the fleetness of his marc to save 
his life, Urzana still ‘Rrefused the protection of 
Asshur. Peihaps he counted on the rup'gedncss 
of his country as a last and efficient safeguard 
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against an enemy already tired and partly satiated 
with slaughter and plunder Sargon himself calls 
the country a land of “ inaccessible mountains im 
passable for the horses/’ and mentions that he 
“recommended himself to the gods, Ins helpers,” 
as he started on the venture with a picked corps. 
When Urzana found that Sargon uas actually upon 
him, he suddenly lost heart, “ escaped like a bird and 
went to the high mountains,” r r,into the passes 
and caves where no pursuit could follow, w’here no 
track or path could betray his hiding-places Sar- 
gonnow, probably unresisted, “ took the town of 
Muzazir,” seized on all that belonged to Urzana — 
his wives, his sons, his servants, cattle and treasure 
of all kinds, and at last “took with him the god 
Haldi” and other divinities, “ and their holy vessels 
m great numbers Urza had “ for five months wan- 
dered about alone in the mountains,” going from 
heights to valleys, waiting and watching for news, 
of a certamt) , more hungrily than even for food 
And when the news came they broke his heart 
The situation is so highly tragical that even the 
dry statement m the Assyrian official annals invests 
It with a great dignity and pathos “ Urza heard 
the fall of Muzazir, the capture of his god, Haldi 
He despaired on account of the victories of Asshur, 
and with his own hand cut off his life. . . It 
would seem that here was an end of Urartu and 
Nam But nothing can equal the power of re- 
bound which all those old nations seem to have 
possessed A ver> few years later wc already find 
a new king of Urartu brewing mischief in the old 
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1 came to hvs aid, 1 besieged and occupied these 
toivns, I earned the men and their good:, away into 
Assyria, with numberless horses" “I gladdened 
the heart of Dalta," we are told by another text, 
" and re established tranquillity in his countr) " On 
this occasion Sargon pacified sev'eral more districts 
which either had rebelled or been infected by wan 
dering Median tribes from the eastern steppes, and 
received the submission of as many as forty-fi\e 
“ chiefs " of Median towns, who sent several thou- 
sands of horses, and “tasscs and sheep an innumer- 
able quantity " 

13 Not very different was the occasion which 
drew Sargon’s army once more and for the last 
time to the shores of the Western Sea The peo- 
ple of Ashdod, the Philistine city, bad risen, put to 
death the hing who had been enthroned by the 
Assyrian and submissively clung to his protection, 
and placed m his stead a man of their own choice, 
a certain Yaman (or YaVaN), “not heir to the 
throne ’ The> had prepared for defence, fortified 
the city, enclosed with a deep moat or ditch, sup 
plied It with water by “ bringing the springs of the 
mountains’ The people of Phihstia, Judah, Edom 
and Moab ‘ were speaking treason The people and 
their evil chiefs, to fight against me, unto Pharaoh, 
the king of Eg>pt, a monarch who could not sa\e 
them, their presents earned and besought his <alli 
ance " Yet with all these preparations, military 


* Cylinder di-c )vere(l and translated bj Geo Smith, in “Assyrian 
Discoveries,’ py 290 ff 
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.md diplomatic, sucli was the terror which then at- 
tended tlie Assyrian name, that on the mere report of 
the army's approach, the upstart king fled to the 
borders of Etliiopia, — “and no trace of him was 
seen." — leaving “ his gods, Ids wife and sons, the 
treasures, possessions and precious things of his pal- 
ace, together with the inhabitants of the country to 
be carried into captivity." The cities, however, ac- 
cording to .Sargon’s invariable practice, were rebuilt 
and Ailed with captives from the East, who were 
made “ the same as Assyrians." As to the help from 
Egypt, it never came, any more than it had come to 
Samaria. Indeed, the king of Ethiopia (and Egypt, 
since the Ethiopian dynasty was still reigning 
threw himself on the Assyrian’s mercy, bound 
Yaman in iron chains and delivered him. By this 
act of arrant treachety, this breach of trust and hos- 
pitality, a further respite was gained for Egypt. 

14. It appears that the king did not lead this expe- 
dition in person, although he speaks of it in the Arst 
person in his in.scriptions. The prophet Isaiah ex- 
pressly says that the “Tartan came unto Ashdod 
when Sargon, the king of Assyria, sent him, and he 
fought against it and took it ” (xx. 1). It is difli- 
cult to And out from the monuments every time 
the Assyrian kings sent generals to conduct a cam- 
paign, because they mostly relate tlie course of it 
in their own name and take the credit to them- 


Such is the opinion of E. Schr.'ider ; but some other scholars 
differ from him and think the country named here is not Ethiopia. 
This is, however, one of those open points^ a discussion of wipch 
would ill suit a popular narrative. 
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selves; yet it is certain tint Sirgon must have 
spent some of his time m his own Kingdom, for he 
was a sovereign \\ ho attended much and wisely to 
affairs at home , and besides, he found a special at 
traction in a project and occupation which he Ind 
greatly at heart, and of which more anon 

15. There was nothing now any longer to delay 
the grand closing scene of this stupendous reign 
the struggle for Babylon Twelve years the Chal- 
dean had sat on the throne of the great South- 
ern capital m defiance of Sargon, who, after inflict- 
ing a passing chastisement on his ally and sup- 
porter, the king of Clam, had been forced to leave 
him unmolested, and even in a way to acknowledge 
him, since he repeatedly calls him “king of Bab 
ylon ” Of course, however, the usurpers insolent 
success was a thorn in his flesli, and a sore in his 
eye, and the longer he was compelled to treasure up 
hib revenge, the more terrible it would descend 
when once he could give his undivided attention to 
a war which he meant to be crushing and deadlj 
One thing he found time to attend to even in the 
midst of the manifold occupations with which those 
twelve years were crowded He took care to keep 
on excellent terms with the priesthood of Babylon 
and the other great temple cities, — that wealthy and 
influential class being at the head of the discontent- 
ed party, — and stimulated their loyalty to Assyria 
and their hatred to the Chaldean ruler, on whom 
they looked in the light of a foreigner and intruder, 
by frequent and great gifts to the different temples, 
duly recorded in his inscriptions Merodach-Bala 
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dan, on In's side, well knew that the day of reckoning 
must come, and prepared against it, by using all the 
resources at his command, with great foresight and 
activity. In the first place, was he not the “ king of 
the sea?” *' Me had established his dwelling amidst 
the Sea of the Rising Sun ; he trusted in the sea and 
the retreat of the marshes." This alludes to his he- 
reditary principality of Bit-Vakin, and the marshy 
tract by the mouths of the great rivers (which .were 
still separate at that time), c.xtending all the wa}'' to 
Elam, and affording him veiy secret .means of com- 
munication and flight in ease of need. But more 
than all he trusted to foreign alliances and diplo- 
matic negotiations. The close connection which he 
had kept up with the king of Elam, Sutruk-Nan- 
KIIUNDI, — the successor of his former friend, Khum- 
banigash, — was felt to be insufficient, and Sargon 
complains that " against the will of the gods of Bab- 
ylon, the city of Bel who judges the gods," Mcro- 
dach-Baladan, "the deceiver, the wicked,” “ had ex- 
cited all the nomadic tribes of the desert against 
him,” as well as all the countries of Shumir and 
Accad, and for twelve years had been "sending out 
embassies.” Now we know with what object " em- 
bassies were sent ” in those days. (See p. 74) 

16. Of one such embassy we find a detailed and 
life-like account in an' unexpected quarter — in the 
Hebrew Book of Kings. For it seems that Mcro- 
dach-Baladan, knowing that the king of Judah, 
Hezekiah, had so far kept a strict neutrality, which 
he did not break even when the sister-kingdom 
perished miserably under his eyes, concluded that 
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the Hebrew monarch would be a useful ally to se- 
cure, since his resources, husbanded during a long 
peace, must amount to something considerable, and 
if he andithe few other unannexed Syrian States 
could only be brought to act once more m concert, 
they might, between them, even yet make trouble 
for Sargon, when he should be engaged m the 
marshes by the Gulf Now it so happened that 
Hezekiah had *been ill almost unto death He had 
set his house m order, not expecting to live, and 
his recovery appeared so wonderful as to be con 
sidered miraculous The fame of it spread through 
all the lands , as well as that of his great wealth and 
prosperity The Hebrew Book of Chronicles in- 
forms us that he “had exceeding much riches and 
honor, and he provided him treasures for silver, 
and for gold, and for precious stones, and for spices, 
and for shields, and for all manner of goodly vessels , 
storehouses also for the increase of corn and oil, 
and stalls for all manner of beasts, and flocks in 
folds Moreover, he provided him cities and pos- 
sessions of flocks and herds in abundance, for 
God had given him very much substance.” Such 
lumors must have been very tantalizing to one in 
so great need of treasure and support as Meiodach 
Baladan, and he determined to find out just how 
much truth there was m them The illness and 
marvellous recovery of Hezekiah supplied him with 
an opportunity and a plausible pretext for the open 
ending of “ an embassy ’ So he sent letters and 
a present to Hezekiah 

X’j. We can well imagine the stately reception of 
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the asu! tiu' (treat lloui i^]u-s of (hicntal 

c>nu‘u’'%- v.iih whici) they tUsrhari^cti tlicir o^lensiiiic 
'liuil the eowfevenec soon tv^vvehed on 
other thiny-. aiu! th.U the wily Chaldcatis hc-ean lo 
di.iw out lh<- Jewish inonareh lyv ilatlcrint^ his vanity, 
we ase left to infer fu’in the slattanenl intineilialcly 
foliowisnt’. *' }!e/< kiah hearkened unto lliein, 
and ‘dioved. th.em ail the hou‘.e of his jnecious things, 
the .■diver, .and the goidt. and the sj)ices. and the pre- 
ctons <di. and the liouse of his .armor, .and. .all tliat 
w.ia fonnd in hi'' t rc.istua s ; theiarwas nothing in liis 
honse. nt>r in all Ids do;nini(»n, ih.at lle/.ckiah showed 
tliem not.” 'I1ie good king evidenlh- liad somewhat 
hwv his head in his priiie and .seif-comj)laccncy. and 
acted oil impuh'e without the ativice or even knowl- 
cilge of Ins wi'-esl councillor, for we are next told 
that. “Titen came Isaiali the propliet unto King 
j lex.ckiaii, and said unto In'm, What said these men? 
and from wlumce c.ime they unto thee? And ITex- 
okiali said. 'I'lie}' are come from a far country, even 
from ]kdn'lon.'' This curt anrl anything but can- 
did answer still further aroused, or r.atlier confirmed 
the suspicions of the prophet-minister, wlio tlicn 
asked the king point-blank : “ Wh.at have tiicy seen 
in thine house?’' Thus taken directly to task, 
Mezekiah defiantly told the whole truth: “All 
that is in mine house have they seen ; there is noth- 
ing among my treasures that I liavc not showed 
them.” Tlien Isaiah was vciy wroth, for he knew 
that a great harm had been done, since accounts of 
the embassy, and the treasures and the secret con- 
ferences, were sure to reach the car of the king of 
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Assyria, whose spies and agents were at all the 
allied or vassal courts. And the prophet, in no gentle 
or measured terms, told the king what the conse- 
quences of his foHy would be at a not very distant 
future time: “Hear the word of Yahveh . Behold, 
the dajs come that all that is m thine house, and 
that which thy fathers have laid up in store unto 
this day, shall be earned to Babylon/’ And he 
added that “even the king's sons should be taken 
away and become servants in the palace of the 
king of Babylon “ By this time liczekiah had 
become conscious of his blunder, and his reply to 
this terrible threat shows some shamefaccdncss, not 
untmged with suUcnncss “Good is the word of 
Yahveh which thou hast spoken Is it not so, 
if peace and truth shall be in ;«>'days^” If Judah 
leally was implicated, together with Edom and 
Moab, m the rising of Ashdod, as we are given to 
understand on Geo Smith’s cylinder (see p 36), 
it was perhaps in consequence of tins ‘ embassy " 
No serious consequences, however, seem to have 
come of it, at all eventb until the next reign 

18 The moment Sargon was secure and disen 
gaged on all sides, Merodach-Baladan knew hib time 
had come, and bravely opened hostilities by refus 
mg to send tribute Sargon, who throughout this 
campaign elaborately acts the part of champion to 
the gods of Babylonia and deliverer of the great 
Southern capital and temple cities, solemnly prefaces 
hib narrative with the announcement that Marduk 
himself, the great god of Babylon — (it is notew'orthy 
tliat Asshur is not mentioned on this occasion, nor 
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any of the special gods of Assyria) — chose him 
among all the kings as his avenger, '' elevated his 
head in the land of Shnmir and Accad, and aug- 
mented his forces, in order to make him prevail 
against the Chaldeans, a people rebellious and per- 
verse.” He knew that he had to do with no de- 
spicable foe. Yet in the conflict which now began, 
the Chaldeans were, from the first, not triumphant. 
Sargon displayed consummate generalship, marching 
down with an arm)’ divided into two corps, of which 
he commanded one himself. The fortresses which 
protected Bab)’lonia from the north )deldcd to the 
king’s advance, and the nomadic Aramaean tribes, as 
well as some Babylonian ones, who had been detailed 
to the north as a sort of light vanguard to receive 
and detain the' enem)'’, having been beaten, at once 
dispersed. The other army corps, meanwhile, oper- 
ating east of the Tigris, was harassing Elam, taking 
from it fortresses and whole districts, not to speak 
of captives, cattle and other plunder, and preventing 
the junction between the Elamite and Chaldean 
forces. Thus Sargon, cautiously but steadily ad- 
vancing, crossed the Euphrates and took up Ins 
headquarters in one of the Chaldean cities. ’ 

19. Merodach-Baladan did not wait for him in 
Babylon. In the hope that he might even yet ob- 
tain the necessary support from Elam, if he went 
over personally, he left the capital “ in the night- 
time, like an owl,” and reached Elam, by a route 
which he succeeded in . keeping secret. He found 
Sutruk-Nankhundi, -who had fled “into the far 
mountains to save his life,” unwilling to engage any 
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deeper in so risky a struggle In vain Merodach- 
Baladan offered such valuable presents as he could 
at the moment dispose of. ius throne, his sceptre, 
his royal parasol, all of pure silver, “ a considerable 
weight," — the Elamite was deaf to arguments and 
bribes 1 hen the Chaldean, in his anger, took by vio- 
lence and drove away as much cattle as he could hy 
hands on, and returned by the same secret \\a>s by 
which he Ind come — not to Babylon, but to his own 
capital by the sea, Duk Yakin, which he proceeded' 
to prepare for a last and desperate stand 

20 For Babylon was no longer open to him. No 
sooner had he left m that abrupt and undignified 
manner, than a solemn and worshipful deleg ition 
from that city and its great suburb, Borsip, com- 
posed of high dignitaiies and officers, and also 
“ learned men of books, ’ — doubtless priests, — went 
forth to seek Sargon at his headquarters, bearing 
With them images of the two cities’ tutelary deities, 
Bel and Nebo, with their consorts, and to entreat 
him to take possession of the deserted capital, 
which he immediately did, and not only offered ex- 
piatory sacrifices, but during the interval of calm 
which followed, was allowed to perform that myste- 
rious and hallowing ceremony which is described as 
“taking the hands of Bel" This was the work of 
the first year s campaign 

21 Merodach Baladan, m the mean time, was still 

IviU possession of bis own prvwcvpaUty , wwd had m 

trenched himself in his capital of Dur-Y.akin, whither 
he had transported “ the gods living m ’ several other 
Cities, to save them from capture, He also had 
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forced a contribution from Ur, Larsam and other 
Babylonian cities, and, it would appear, had carried 
away their gods, too, but not in a friendly spirit. 
He had surrounded the city with a deep and wide 
moat, which he had filled with water from the Eu- 
ph rates by means of trenches dug for the purpose, 
and which, after providing the moat with a dam, he 
cut off. Nothing had been neglected; yet sueh was 
the generalship of Sargon, the consummate skill and 
bravery of his soldiers, and such also the prestige of 
invincibility which attended on his name, that Dur- 
Yakin fell at once, at the first onslaught. Merodach- 
Baladan fled into the citadel, leaving his own tent, 
with all its royal belongings, to the eonqueror ; the 
city was taken, his palace utterly despoiled of “ gold 
and silver, and all that he possessed, the contents of 
his palace, whatever it was, with considerable booty 
from the town.” In one inscription we are told 
that not only his wife, his sons and daughters were 
made prisoners, but Merodach-Baladan himself. 
Another merely says : “And this Merodach-Baladan 
recognizing his own weakness, was terrified ; the im- 
mense fear of my royalty overwhelmed him ; he left 
his sceptre and his throne ; in the presence of my 
ambassador he kissed the earth ; he abandoned his 
castles, fled, and his trace was no more seen.” This 
account must be the more correct, or else he must 
have been very poorly guarded for a captive of 
so much importance, since it is a fact that he escaped 
and vanished from the scene, — for a time, having by 
no means thrown up the game, as will appear, 

22. As for the city of Dur-Yakin, it was razed to the 
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ground, or ntjier, m the literal language of the in 
scnptions, made a heap of There were in it a cer 
tarn number of people from Sippar, Nipur and Bab 
ylon, who had probably been brought there and dc 
tamed against their will Thest^ Sargon sent back 
to their respective cities, iii honor and peace, and 
“watched over them, restoring to their cities cer 
tain lands which had been taken from them years 
before by some nomadic tribes now auxiliaries of 
Merodach Baladan, and famous for their skill in arch 
cry The nomadic tribes Sargon tells us, he replaced 
under his yoke, and restored the forgotten land 
boundaries To complete the redress of grievances 
and wrongs, he restored to the different cities the 
gods that had been carried out of them and revived 
the laws and observances which had been neglected 
Having done all these things, he returned to Bab 
ylon, where he was rapturously received, and de 
lighted the priesthood s hearts by his lavish bounties 
to the great temples 

23 A great prestige must have attached to the 
name of Sargon, if we judge from the ease with 
which he triumphed over formidable obstacles, 
from the feebleness of the resistance he encountered 
.vhere preparation had been made for a desperate 
stand , and especially from the terror his fame in 
spired m remote countries, as shown bythevolun 
tary submissions he received Of these, none seems 
to have flattered his vanity more than an embassy 
from seven kings, ruling small principalities m the 
Island of Cyprus (probably originally Phcenician 
colonies) This island he calls Yatwn, and with 



feel.” He cl<nibllcs^ received the.^e advance.^ with 
i7ec<nnin;4 i^iaciousness, and, in relurn for the gifts 
liiey brought, gave llie ambassadors a mar1.de .stele 
with a fu!l-lenglh sculj)lured j)orlrail of himself, 
and a short inscription commemorating his princi]Kd 
deeds. Tliis .stele was dutifully set up in one of the 
cities of Cyprus, for there it was found in a fine 
state of preservation, and is now one of the orna- 
ments of the Museum in Berlin. 

24. A short time before, Sargon had received in 
the same manner the gifts and homage of a king of 
Dilmun, an island in the Persian Gulf, now included 
in the lowlands of the coast, and also that of certain 
allies of the Armenian Urza in the mountains of 
the North-west who had given much trouble to his 
governors, and who now ‘at last threw up the game as 
hopeless, and sent their submission all the way to 
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the royal camp, “ by the shore of the Eastern Sea " 
(the Persian Gulf). Here, in reality, ends the record 
of Sargon's personal military career. True, the 
peace was broken twice more during his reign, once 
by a slight disturbance in Urartu, where Urza’s suc- 
cessor already began to stir, and once by a short 
war with Elam ; but the king left the command to 
his generals, having himself retired to Assyria. 
This last conflict was caused by a disputed succes- 
sion. Dalta, the king of Ellip, had been, while he 
lived, devoted to the rule of Asshur. But “the in- 
firmities of age came, and he walked on the path of 
death.” Then his two sons, by different wives, 
“ each claimed the vacant throne of his royalty, the 
country and the taxes, and they fought a battle.” 
One of them “applied to Sutruk-Nankhundi, king 
of Elam, to support his claims, giving to him pledges 
for his alliance.” The other brother, on his side, 
Implored Sargon to uphold his claim, promising 
allegiance. No less than seven Assyrian generals 
were sent to his assistance, and of course the Elam- 
ite and. his friend were routed. 

25. Now at length Sargon had leisure to devote 
himself to a peaceful and artistic task which he had 
for years been planning with great love, and of 
late begun to put into execution, giving to it his 
personal attention, at odd moments, and all the 
time he could spare from an Assyrian monarch's 
everlasting round of mtVitary duties. This task was 
the construction of a new royal residence and city 
entirely separate from the former capitals. Nineveh 
had long been neglected, Kalah having been the 
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f'lvonte residence of the kings ever since Asshurna 
7irpal had rebuilt and embellished it (Seep 164) 
The new palace and city were called by the builder’s 
name, DUR Sharuukin — * the city of Sargon ” It 
is this palace which was entombed in the mound of 
Khorsabad, first excavated by Botta in 1842 The 
history of its construction is most interesting, and 
will be best given in the words of Sargon liimseif, 
who tells it at great length m two inscriptions, that 
on the bulls and that on a foundation cylinder, and 
in as solemn though more concise a form m both 
his great historical inscriptions In fact, the mon- 
umental literature of the lower empire is so very 
superior to the documents of the older period that 
It IS a pleasure to reproduce it, and the story of 
this entire last century of Assyria gams m interest 
and vividness in proportion as it is told in the 
quaint, impressive, and often picturesque language 
of the texts 

26 “ Day and night I planned to build that 
city,” Sargon informs us, “to erect dwellings for 
the great gods, and palaces, the dwelling of my 
royalty, and I gave the order to begin the work ' 
The site chosen was that of an exceedingly ancient 
city at the foot of a mountain named Muzri, some 
distance above Nineveh, — a city which had been 
uninhabited and m rums from the oldest times, its 
canal having been suffered to get choked up and go 
dry. The work was begun probably m 712, and 


* See “ Story of Chaldea,” pp 14-17 
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49 — ^^VAV1. AND CATE OI DUR SHARRUKtN Ai CLEARED BY THE 
EXCAVAT ONb 

suspicion of Violence or evil dcTlmg ms to stun 
the fur beginnings of the new city ind cndinger its 
prosperity by drawing down on jt the disfivoi of 
the great gods who were to be invited to take up 
their abode in it Like David and Omri he bought 
at a just price the hill he had chosen Alluding to 
one of the meanings of ms name (see p 252) Sar 
gon declares In accordance with the name I bear 
and which the gods gave me that I might be the 
guardian of right and justice go\crn the powerless, 
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not harm the weak,” I paid the price for the land 
for the city, after the tablets appraising its value, to 
the owners thereof ; and in order to do no wrong, I 
gave to those who did not wish to take money for 
their land, field for field, wherever they chose. . . 

“ The pious utterance of my lips to bless it pleased 
the exalted prophets, my masters, and to build the 
city, and dig the canal, they gave the command.” 
Not only the act of laying the foundation, but even 
the fabrication of the bricks, the heaping up of 
the platform proceeded under the consecration of 
prayer, sacrifice, uplifting of hands and pouring out 
of drink-offerings, on particularly festive and holy 
days, in months sacred to appropriate divinities. 
This entire passage is brimful of mythological 
points, and allusions to religious observances, which- 
it would be highly interesting to elucidate com- 
pletely, but unfortunately the material bearing on 
these subjects is as yet insufficient.- 

27. The first buildings that rose were temples to 
most of the great gods. Then the palace “ of ivory, 
of the wood of the palm, the cedar, the cypress ” 
and other precious timber ; with “ a vestibule after 
the manner of Hittite palaces ; ” with doors of palm 
and cypress wood overlaid with brilliant bronze 
(probably like those of Balawat, see p. 192). The 
city, of which nothing could be found but traces 


* This passage rather goes against the theory that Sargon chose 
his name himself when he became king ; for, had he done .so, he 
could hardly have said that the gods gave it him. On the other hand, 
we find here some confirmation of the view that he drew a lofty 
moral from that name. ( See p. 252.) 
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of ^veJl'pavccl streets, 3iad eig’lit gates, named tor 
the principal gods : two to the cast, for Shamash 
and Raman ; two to the north, for Bel and BcUt ; 
two to the west, for Anu and Ishtar ; two to the 
south, for £a, and the “ Queen of the gods.” The 
walls were named for Asshur and the rampart:; 





50. — GATEWAY AT DUR-SIIARRUKIN flUiSrORED). 

for Nincb, These gates must liave been sumptu- 
ous beyond words, guarded by their symmetri- 
cal pairs of colossal winged bulls, of placid and ma- 
jestic mien, and set in the panelled w'all, with the 
same wonderfully effective monsters striding in pro- 
file, on both sides of the gigantic figure of Izdubar 
and the Lion. (See Nos. 51 and 52.) A great bless- 
ing is specially called down on them in the closing 
invocation : “ May Asshur bless this city, and this 
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palace ! !May he invest these constructions with an 
elenial Ina'i^htness ! J\Iay he grant tliat they shall 
be inhabited until the remotest cla}’s ! May the 
sculptured bull, the guarding spirit, stand forever 
before his face ! May he keep watch here night 
and day, and ma)* his feet never move from this 
threshold I ” 

28. It would take an entire chapter, and that a 
long one, to do justice to all the beauties of that 
marvellous construction, Sargon’s palace, the most 
thoroughl}’ studied and described, because the best 
preserved of the Assyrian ruins. Not a detail but 
was of rare workmanship and exquisite finish ; but 
■want of room limits us to only a few illustrating 
specimens. (Nos. 53-57-) Then the .sculptures! 
the quantity of them, the richness, the vari- 
ety ! Not a phase of the royal builder’s life but is 
amply illustrated in them ; not a peculiarity in the 
countries he warred against but is faithfully noted 
and portrayed. And lastly — the mass of them 1 
That alone would be imposing, even without their 
artistic worth. Twenty-four pair of colossal bulls 
in high-relief on the outside walls, and at least two 
miles of sculptured slabs along the inner walls of the 
halls ! “ I am aware,” says one of the leading ex- 

plorers, “ how peculiar it must appear to value 
works of art by the weight and yard, but this com- 
putation is not meant to give an idea of the artistic 
value of the sculptures, only of the labor expended 
on them.” When we further realize that the entire 
work, from the construction of the platform to the 
ornamentation of the walls with slabs, — which, as we 
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know, were sculplurcd in their places, not done in 
the artistic workshops and put up and joiiied after 
wards, — that this entire work was performed in 
barely five 3'oars, we feel rather appalled than 
merely astonished. Yet such is undoubtedly the 
fact. For the foundation was laid in 712, and Sar- 
gon entered the palace to live in it in 707. “ To ac- 

complish such a task in so short a time there must 
liave been a great number of sculptors of one art- 
school working together. A nation capable of 
bringing together such a number of skilled and 
thoroughh' trained artists must have been vciy ad- 
vanced in culture. By the unlimited power which 
they possessed, Assyrian monarchs could, at any 
given moment, collect untold numbers of laborers to 
make bricks, to erect walls and terraces ; but no 
mere material might can create architects, sculptors 
and painters ; that requires social conditions in 
which the arts have long held their place.” “ 

29. In 706 the walls of the city were consecrated. 
It is probable that the inhabitants destined to 
people it were only then allowed to take possession. 
One cannot help wondering a little by what magic 
wand a city population could be made to order, all 
in a moment. It is almost like the richly furnished 
tables, laden with good things, which start out of 


■^Victor Place, quoted in Kaulen’s “ Assyrien und Babylonien,” p. 
54. Of all modern popular books on these subjects, that of Dr. Fr. 
Kaulen gives by far the most detailed, instinctive, intelligible and en- 
tertaining account of this wonderful palace. See also, of course, the 
amply illustrated, but more technical description in the second vol- 
Vime of Perrot and Chipiez. 
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the grotnicl in faiiy stories. ]hit an Assyrian king 
was not puzzled at such trifles ; Sargon tells us how 
he did it, and very simple it is: “ People from the 
four quarters of the world, of foreign speech, ol 
manifold tongues, who had dwelt in mountains and 
valleys .... whom I, in the name of Asshur my 
lord, by the might of m3' arms iiad carried awa)^ 



53. — IIAITLKMKNTS OK THE TERRACE WALT. AT DU R-SHARRUKIN, 
AND DRAIN I’ll’K. (RESTORED E'ROM EKAHMENT'S I'OUND ON 
TTIE SPOT.) 


into captivit}?-, I commanded to speak one language ” 
(Ass3'’rian, of course), “ and settled them therein. 
Sons of Asshur, of wise insight in all things, I placed 
over them, to watch over them ; learned men and 
scribes to teach them the fear of God and the 
King.” 

30. There might have been worse fates for cap- 
tives, and these had reason to thank their luck For 
19 










54 — BECOWkTlON (IN EVA>IH,t.ED T1LB») OV ONE OJ THE CA1E<? OF llIE JMBEM 
SARGONS PALACE (KlIORSABAD) 
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Snrgon the home-ruler was a very different person 
from Sargon the conqueror. Once he had made 
any people. “ one wit!) the Ass3''rians,” lie adopted 
them as his natural-born subjects, and extended to 
them the care to which he considered these entitled. 
And he had verj’ strict notions of the duties of a 
sovereign to his people, duties which he himself 
descriljcs Avith some detail. He calls himself — 



55.— •rHKEKUOU>-SI..\B {rug RA'ITERN) in sargon’s palace, 
(kiioksabad). 


“ The inquiring king, Ihe bearer of gracious words, who applied his 
mind to restore settlements fallen into decay, and cultivate the neigh- 
boring Irtnds ; who directed his thoughts to make high rocks, ou 
which in all eternity no vegetation had sprouted, to bear crops; w'ho 
set his heart on making many a waste place that under the kings his 
fathers had never known an irrigation canal, to bring forth grain and 
resound with glad shouts ; to clear the neglected beds of water courses, 
open dykes and feed them from above and below with waters abundant 
as the flood of the sea ; a king of open mind, of an understanding eye 
for all things .... grown up in council and wisdom, and discern- 
ment, to fill the storehouses of the broad land of Asshur with food 
and provisions, to overflowing, as beseems the king .... not to let 
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oil that gives life to man and heals sores become dear m m) Ian 1 
a id regulate the price of sesame as well as of wheat 

(Ses'tmc being n gram which is grown in nil the 
East for the sake of its oil) This last touch cs 
pecnlly shows us a monarch anxious for the uelfire 
of his people, even m the smallest details The 
whole passage makes us deeply regret that there 
werp not many more of the same kind allowing 



jG— llON WCIOKT (ONb OV A SET FOUND AT KHORSAFAU) 


nn insight into the peaceful pursuits and home life 
of the times For after all those fierce and cruel 
kings must have been m some ways human, and 
the hfe of that war breathing and booty craving 
people must ha\e been made up of something else 
besides fighting and plundering But it is a hope 
less wish the Assyrian kings m their ideas of his- 
tory differed vastly from us and have not provided 
us with materials for such a reconstruction 

31 The twofold aspect of bargon s rciqn — and 
probabl}, to some extent that of most Assyrian 
monarchs — is well embodied in a clause of the fiinl 
invocation in two accounts of the building of the 
new city and palace, and a statement which immcdi 
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ately precedes it While the one prays with char- 
acteristic straightforwardness* “May 1 accumulate 
in this palace immense treasures, the booties of all 
countries, the products of mountains and valleys' ’’ 
the other says “ With the chiefs of provinces, the 
wise men, astronomers, great dignitaries, the lieu- 
tenants and governors of Assyria, I sat in my 
palace and I practised justice " “ And may it be/* 
further prays the king, “that I, Sharru Kenu, who 
inhabit this palace, may be preser\ ed by destiny 
during long years, for a long life, for the happiness 
of my body, for the satisfaction of my heart . . 

33 But this was not to be Fifteen months after 
the consecration of the city walls, Sirgon fell, mur- 
dered by the hand of an unknown assassin — per- 
haps no very astonishing consummation, when we 
consider of what elements the population of his 
city was composed 

And this lb the king who, by some inconceivable 
freak of chance, had dropped out of history as com- 
pletely as though he had never existed , whose 
name was known from a single mention of it in 
Isaiah’s allusion to the war against Ashdod (see p 
267) . whose halls, laid open by Botta were the first 
Assy'nan halls ever entered bv a modern’s foot , 
and whose restoration to Ins proper place in the 
annals of mankind wc owe entirely to the labors of 
Assynology. 



IX. 


THE S.\R(’.()NTnES. — SENXACIIERIH (siN-^KI-I RIB). 

I. Of all A.ssyrian monarchs, Sennacherib is the 

onh' one whose name lias always been familiar, 

whose person has ahvaj’^s stood out real 

and lifelike in the midst of all the fan- orib,” 705 l 

081 13 O 

tastical fables, miscalled “ History of As- 
syria,” which we of an older generation have been 
taught, like our forefathers and parents before us. 
For this one glimpse of truth in the midst of so 
great a mass of errors and lies wc arc indebted to 
the Bible, which has preserved for us, in three differ- 
ent books, an account of this king’s campaign in 
Syria, involving the fate of Jerusalem. The later 
Bible books (Second Kings, Second Chronicles and 
the Prophets) abound in passages which portray the 
Assyrians as a nation, with marvellous accuracy and 
the most picturesque vividness ; but this king is the 
only individual that is brought out so dramatically. 
And now that the discovery of a great number of 
cuneiform texts relating to the same period, some 
of them very long and well preserved,* has put us 
in possession of so many facts of his reign, with 
such details, too, as make these texts anything but 

’t' See “Story of Chaldea,” ill. No. 51, the so-called “Tayloi- 
Cylinder.” 
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a dry relation of events, it turns out that the ex- 
pedition, U'hich has been made as a household story 
to us by the Bible narrative and Byron’s beautiful 
little poem," is really one of its most prominent 
episodes ; the interest of it, too, is greatly en- 
hanced by the fact that it is the first disastrous cam- 
paign that Assyria had to record. For such it may 
be pronounced, notwithstanding the silence of the 
royal annals, as we shall presently see. 

2. Sennacherib was a son of Sargon. He was 
not less warlike than his father, yet seems to have 
spent at home a far larger portion of his reign 
of twenty-five years. At all events, in the docu- 
ments unearthed until now, we do not make out 
more than eight or nine campaigns, and they cover 
nineteen years of the twenty-five. He had, to oc- 
cup}'' him, a task exactly similar to that which 
Sargon took such delight in : he built palaces, and 
turned his attention to restoring the long-neglected 
capital, Nineveh, to more than its ancient splendor, 
as it was there he permanently resided, and not in 
Dur-Sharrukin, of which no mention whatever 
occurs in his reign. Perhaps his father’s fate dis- 
gusted him with the new residence. 

3. The great features of Sennacherib’s military 
career, besides the Syrian expedition, directed more 
especially against Egypt, are his wars with the 
united forces of Elam and Babylon. For the 
sacred city of - Marduk was no longer, the loyal 


*■ “ The Destruction of Sennacherib : ” “ Tire Assyrian came 
down like the wolf on the fold,” etc. 
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friend and vassal it had been to .Sargon, but ap- 
pears to have been thoroughly won over to the 
cause of revolt and independence, and in the con- 
fusion that followed that king’s tragic end, Mcr- 
odach-Baladan re-appeared on the scene, and, after 
two years of civil brawls, succeeded in once more 
proclaiming himself “ King of Kar-Dunyash.” He 
built great hopes, as usual, on the support of Elam, 
but does not seem to have had other allies at the 
time, except the same Aramiean and Chaldean 
tribes which, on a former occasion, had proved any- 
thing but a tower of strength. (See p. 273 ) Yet it is 
in this time that several historians are inclined to 
place the “ embassy ” to Hezekiah of Judah, which 
others contend to have been sent about ten years 
before. (See p. 269) Unless some text turn up to 
settle the question by positive proof, it must be 
considered an open one ; and we may be well con- 
tent to leave it so, so long as the fact itself is es* 
tablibhed beyond a doubt. 

4 " In my first campaign,” Senmehetifi repo-ts, " I infiicfed a 
defeat on Merodach-Ilaladan, king of Kardumasli, and on the anm 
of Elam, Ills confederate, before the city of Kish In that battle he 
abandoned his camp, and fled alone, to save his life 'I he chariots, 
horses, luggage san«, asses, which thevhad forssken in the confusion 
of battle, my hsnds captured Into hi» palace at Uabjlon I entered 
rejoicing, and opened hi* treasure bouse ” 

Here follows a list of the booty and captives, to 
which are added 75 fortified cities of Chaldea and 
420 smaller towns. As to the unfortunate “ tribes,” 
some submitted, and those \\ ho did not were “ fortli- 
with subdued.” From the enumeration of the 
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spoils it, is clear that they led a pastoral and prob- 
ably half-nomadic life : “ 208,000 people, great and 
small, men and women ; 7200 horses and mules ; 
11,173 asses; 5230 camels; 80,100 oxen; 800,600 
sheep — a vast spoil, I carried off to Assyria.” 

5. .Merodach-Baladan had not reigned more than 
six months ; and now he once more sought safety in 
the only refuge where he could hope to escape 
Assyrian pursuit — in his own native marshes of 
Bit-Yakin. Some search was made for him, but it 
was soon given up, and Sennacherib, whether as a 
‘ sign of contempt, or in order to fashion an obedient 
tool to Ill’s hand, placed on the throne of Babylon 
Belibus, the son of a learned scribe of that city, a 
young man, who, he says, “ had been brought up in 
his palace like a little dog” {} iniranu).^^ It is 
rather remarkable that we never hear again of this 
royal nominee. In the complicated revolutions 
which soon after ensue he is entirely ignored, and 
in later inscriptions his appointment is not men- 
tioned. From this silence historians shrewdly con- 
clude that he proved a failure. 


'''This amusing expression is unfortunately still open to some 
doubt. This is what the eminent American Assyriologist, Dr. D. G. 
Lyon, says on the subject (in a private letter) : “ Mirauu seems to 
be some kind of an animal, and the meaning ‘ little dog ’ is accepted 
by several Assyriologists. Still I do not consider it as established 
that it is the dog.” The general meaning of the passage, however, is 
clear : it somewhat contemptuously intimates that the young Baby- 
lonian had been in some way made a pet of, brought up, very likely, , 
among the pages of the royal household. This is about the only 
instance in Assyrian literature of the quality we call slightly 

tinged with grimness, indeed ; but it were not Assyrian else. 
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6 The next (second) expedition, against the \er3' 
uarhkc and turbulent mountain tribes of the 
K Vbblil (Cosb^LANS of classical writers)," is of some 
interest because of the details we arc given concern 
mg that most rugged region of the Zagros range. 
These tribes, \\c are told, had never yet bowed 
themselves to the Assyrian kings, and were proba- 
bly getting troublesome The dangers and diffi- 
culties of a march into those unknown fastnes-^es 
must ha\e been exceptionally great, for the king 
especially mentions that “ Asshiir, liis lord, gave him 
courage” to unaertakc it “Through tall forests, 
on ground difficult of access, I rode on horseback, — 
my litter I had borne along with ropes, — over steep 
places I walked on my feet ” \ The campaign was 
successful and carried out on the usual plan, the 
“great city” of tlie mountain tribes was destroyed 
and sacked, then rebuilt, turned into an Assyrian 
fortress and re peopled with captives from other 
lands; a stone tablet was made (probably a stele), 
with an account of tlic expedition, and placed 
within the city This, however, was not the end of 
the campaign The Assyrian army was marched 
right through the Zagros into Llhp, which was 
raxaged and made a desert of “ m e\ery direction ” 
The king of ELUip, — the same who had been as- 
sisted against his brother, and set on the throne 
by Sargon (see p. 279 ), — ** abandoned his strong 
cities, his treasures, and fled to a distance *' His 


• ‘iec “ ^torj of Chaldea,” p 22S 

t After Iloerning’s traoslation 
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capital was burned down, together with numbers of 
towns, great and small, and another city raised to 
the dignity of “ royal city ” of the new province, 
under the name of Dur Sennacherib. What had 
been his offence we are not told , but rt is probable 
that he joined some attempted revolt of Median 
tribes, for the vigorous repression dealt to him appears 
to have terrified even the remoter tribes, untouched 
as yet by the sword or the yoke, into hasty sub- 
mission, that best explains the paragraph immedi- 
ately following, where the king thus closes the 
account of his second campaign “ On my way back 
I received a heavy tribute from the land of the dis- 
tant Medes, the name of which had been heard of 
by none under the kings my fathers, they sub* 
mitted themselves to the yoke of my rule.'* The 
complacency of this statement is not disturbed by 
the faintest foreboding that these very “ distant 
Medes” were, only one hundred years later, to 
occupy the place of those Assyrians, whom they 
thus timidly conciliated. 

7. In the mean time the West had long been in a 
dangerous state of ferment, not the less dangerous 
that it was more than usually self contained. Five 
years of the new reign had passed, and no outbreak 
had yet occurred to call down an Assyrian visitation 
The kings of the West w’crc biding time and opportu- 
nity, and especially the convenience of Tirhaka 
(better Taiiakk\, Ass>nan Tauku). king of Cgypt, 
the third monarch of the ntlnopianlinc lie was to 
invade r.ilcstme.and his appearance to be the signal 
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of conccvlccl risini;?:. The preparations for such an 
enterprise could not be carried on so secretly as not 
to reach at last the cars of the Assyrian, and the 
knowledge brought him quickly down to the sea- 
shore ; in their rapidity and fury of onslaught lay 
the main secret of that people’s success in war. 

“ says the prophet, “they shall conic with speed swiftly : 

none shall he weary nor stuinhlc among them : none shall slumber 
nor slecji ; neither shall the girdle of their loins he loosed, nor the 
latchct of their shoes he broken : whose arrows arc sharp, and all 
their hows bent ; their horses’ hoofs shall be counted like flint, and 
their wheels like a whirlwind : their roaring shall he like a lion, they 
shall roar like young lions ; yea, they shall roar and lay hold of the 
prey, and c.arry it away safe, and there shall be none to deliver.” 
(Isaiah, v. eG-29.) * 

“The Assyrian came down like the wolf on the fold, 

And his cohorts were gleaming with purple and gold ; 

And the sheen of their spc.ars was like stars on the sea, 

\Vhen the bine wave rolls nightly down deep Galilee.” 

They came, governors and rulers, clothed most 
gorgeously, horsemen riding upon horses, all of them 
desirable young men” (Ezekiel). Never had king 
set out with a lighter heart than did Sennacherib on 
this his famous “ third campaign, into the land of 
Khatti.” 

8. King Hezekiah of Judah, although no longer 


^ It has been justly remarked that “we have no contemporary 
passage that renders more vividly and visibly the impression pro- 
duced in Palestine by the appearance of Assyrian armies.” (B. 
Stade, “ Geschichte des Volkes Israel,” p. 605.) And how wonder- 
fully this passage is interpreted and completed by the sculptured rep- 
resentations of these armies 1 • 
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an impetuous youth, had ended by yielding to the 
Sennacb. Counsels of the war party, against 

S’esstul better judgment of the cautious 

prophet-mmister, who was never weary 
701 B c repeating that “ Egypt hclpeth in vain 

and to no purpose , ‘ that “ the strength of Pharaoh 
should be their shame and the trust m the shadow 
of Egypt their confusion” Prudence was thrown 
to the winds, and not only was tribute refused, 
but active hostile demonstrations were indulged 
in " The chief priests, nobles and people of 
Ekron had placed PadI, their king, who kept his 
treaties and sworn allegiance to Asshur, in chains 
of iron, and unto Hezeknh, king of Judah, had 
delivered him. And he wickedly shut him up 
in a prison” After such \ breach of allegiance 
there was nothing left but to hasten the prep 
arations for defence The first step was to cut 
off the water supply from the expected invaders 
“ So there was gathered much people together, and 
they stopped all the fountains (wells) and the brook 
that flowed through the middle of the land, si>mg. 
Why should the kmg of Assyria come and find 
muchwater^’ " The wall of the city also was built 
up whtre\cr it was broken down, the citadel was 
strengthened, weapons and shields were made in 


• The Ihhle chapters referred to are bcconcl Kings, xviii , six 
Second Chronicles, xxxii Isnih xxx\i, xxxmi — a literal repcti 
tion, with \ cry slight variations, of the greater part of thelnrratl^c 
m Second Kings In reconstructing the campaign from these books 
and the \'-sjnan monuments I Schrader's interpretation has been 
in-unl> followed, in Kcilmsclmfien und Altes Testament ’ 
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nbunclancc; caplains of ^Yar were set over the peo- 
ple, and the kin^ “ gathered them together to him 
in the broad place at the gate of the city, and spake 
comfortably to them.” 

9. Fortunatcl}’- for Jerusalem, Sennacherib loi- 
tered on his way down the sea-coast. He tarried at 
Sidon, the king of which had fled to Cyprus, to 
settle the affairs of the city, and to receive the per- 
sonal homage and tribute of several other Phoeni- 
cian kings, as well as those of Ammon, Moab and 
Edom. Among the names of these kings we find 
that of a “ Mcnahem, king of Sauisiniurtuia if 
the name stands for Sainirina (Samaria) it would 
seem that Israel was even yet suffered to retain a 
pale phantom of royalty. Then Ascalon had to be 
reduced to obedience, with the usual routine of ran- 
soming, transporteition, and change of king. It was 
only after this that he sent a detachment of his 
arm}'’ to deal retribution on the offending Plebrcw 
state, while he himself proceeded with the bulk of his 
forces in a south-easterly direction, to besiege the 
important fortified city of Lakiiisii, which it would 
have been a great blunder to leave for the Egyp- 
tians to occupy. What next happened was nothing 
unusual ; “ Sennacherib, king of Assyria, came up 
against all the fenced cities of Judah and took them.” 
The conqueror himself is more explicit : “ Forty-six 

of his strong cities, his castles and the smaller towns 
of their territoiy without number, with warlike en- 
gines, by assault and storming, by fire and by the 
axe, I attacked and captured. 200,150 people, great 
and small, horses, asses, oxen and sheep beyond num- 
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bcr, from the midst of them I earned off and countLd 
them as spoils Himself, like a bird in a cage, inside 
Jerusalem his royal city, I shut up I cast up a 
mound against him and barred the issue from his 
city gate And the Egyptians still tamed Then 
Hezekiah uas fain to retract and try conciliation 
He ‘ sent to the king of Assyria to Lakhish saying 
I have offended Return from me , that uhich thou 
puttest on me will I bear And the fine jmposLiI 
on him was a sum equal to about one million dol 
lars m gold and half that in silver To meet 
tins demand, after all the outlay caused by Ins 
warlike preparations he was forced not only to 
empty his own treasury and that of the temple, but 
to cut from the doors and the pillars of the latter 
the gold casing with which he himself had had them 
overlaid in the days of his prosperity These vahn 
bles he sent with a heavy heart to the king before 
Lakhish, together with the person of Padi, the dc 
posed king of Ekron, whom Sennacherib forthwith 
proceeded to restore to his former dignity The 
lands taken from Judah he divided among this same 
Padi and the lo>aI kings of Ashdod and Gaza not 
forgetting to increase their tribute proportionately 
lo Lakhish, meanwhile, was taken, and thougli 
the siege of this city is not mentioned in the great 
texts, wt have the strongest possible evidence fo*" 
It in a still more convincing form, for it is repre 
sented at full length on one of the finest wall sculp 
turcs occupying several slabs m a hall of Scnnach 
crib's palace, excavated by Lajard at Kojunjih 
\Vc give the concluding scene , On a highly orna 
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mcntcd throne, the back of which is hung with some 
costly drapery, his attendants with their huge fly- 
flappers behind him. Sennacherib is seated before 
his tent, on a knoll, among grape-laden vines and 
fruit-trees, while at the foot of the knoll his chariot 
stands with its driver; two grooms holding the 
heads of the horses, the royal parasol-bearer at the 
wheel, and the royal steed held by a soldier behind. 
The slaughter has not yet ceased, but a high officer, 
followed by soldiers, stands at the king's foot-stool 
reporting, probably introducing the file of captives, 
who wait at a little distance, under escort, some 
prostrated, others standing, all with hands extended 
in supplication. An inscription overhead interprets 
the scene in these express words : “ Sennacherib, 

king of nations, king of Assyria, seated on an ex- 
alted throne, receives the spoils of the city of iMkhish. ’ ’ 
II. The capture of this important bulwark was no 
sooner accomplished than news came of the advance 
of the Egyptian forces, an advance which, tardy at 
first, had been so unexpectedly rapid at the last, 
that Sennacherib had but just time to retrace his 
steps and encounter the enemy in the neighborhood 
of Ekrbn. Under the circumstances, it was most un- 
desirable for him to have in his rear a strong royal 
city held by a doubtful ally, and he sent to demand 
of Hezekiah the surrender into his hands of Jerusa- 
lem. To make the demand doubly impressive he 
commissioned with it his highest dignitaries, the 
Turtan (commander-in-chief), the Rabshakeh (a 
general, not cup-bearer) and the Rabsaris (a high 
officer of the royal household), The description of 
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this embassy, as given in the Bible books, is an in- 
valuable piece of reality and local coloring, and 
brings before us the manner m which such half mil 
itary, half diplomatic transactions were conducted 

12 The mesbengers came up to Jerusalem and 
stood before the walls They “ called to the king,” 
and three officers of the household “ came out to 
them ’ The Rabshakeh was spokesman. He 
warned the king against trusting to that “bruised 
reed, Eg>pt, whereon, if a man lean it will go into 
his hand, and pierce it then insidiously bade him 
not to put his reliance m the Lord his God, saying, 
“ Am I now come up without the Lord against this 
place to destroy it ^ The Lord said unto me, Go 
up against this land and destroy it ” This was a tell 
ing argument, and one that could disastroubly in- 
fluence the people, who were intently watching and 
listening from the top of the wall Therefore the 
Jewish negotiators hastily intcnupted the orator 
with the request that he would speak Aramaic to 
them, not Hebrew, “ m the cars of the people 9n 
the wall ’ This admission opened to the Assyrian 
an advantage winch he immediately pursued. He 
pretended to be sent, not so much to the king ns to 
the Jewish people, to whom he forthwith addressed 
his speech . 

“ Ilcir jc the word of the greit kin", the king of T liiis 

saith the kiiio J ct not lUifki'ih ileeLive >oii, for he shall not he 
aWe sVUsw smvi, wv, w-ake 

sou tni't m the Lord, swing, The will surch delucr us, and 
this cil> bhall not he given into the hand of the king of A*">Tia 
Hearken not t<» Hettknh, for thus saith the king of Ass\ria , Make 
jour peace with me, and cuuicout totue, and tat je cvcrj’oiic of 
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his vine and cvciy one of his fig-tree, and drink ye every one the 
waters of Ins own cistern ; until I come and take you away to a land 
like your own land, a land of corn and wine, a land of hi cad and vine- 
yards, a land of oil, olive and honey, that ye may live and not die. 
And hearken not to Ilcv.ekiah when he pcr.suadeth you, saying, 
The Lord will deliver us. Hath any of the gods of the nations ever 
delivered his land out of the hand of the king of Assyria? Where 
are the gods of Hamath, and of Arpad ? . . . Who are they 
among all the gods of the countries that have delivered their 
country out of my hand, that the Lord should deliver Jerusalem out 
of my hand? Tut the people held their peace, and answered him 
not a word ; for the king’s commandment wa.s, saying, Answer him 
not.” 

13. The Assyrian envoys, according to one ac- 
count, delivered a letter from tlicir master to the 
king of Judah, which when Hezekiah received, “he 
rent his clothes, and covered himself Avith sack- 
cloth, and Avent into the house of the Lord ; ” also 
he sent to the prophet Isaiah in his sore distress. 
And the letter, after he had read it, “ he spread out 
before the Lord ” and prayed aloud. “ Incline 
thine car, O Lord, and hear ! Open thine eyes, O 
Lord, and sec ! and hear the Avords of Sennacherib, 
AvhercAAdth he hath sent him to reproach the living 
God But Isaiah sent an encouraging mes- 

sage to the king. This Avas not a time for reproof 
but for help, and Avith all the indignation of the 
patriot and the priest, he uttered, in the name of 
Yahveh, a long and Avithering prophecy against the 
invader, Avhich is summed up in this passage ; “ Be- 

cause of thy raging against me, and for that thine 
arrdgancy is come up into mine ears, therefore Avill 
I put my hook in thy nose and my bridle in thy 
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IipS^ and i\ ill turn thee back the way thou earnest.” 
So the king took comfort, even though a large de- 
tachment of the Assyrian army no\\ came and en- 
camped under Jerusalem. 

14 The Assyrian and Egyptian forces, mean- 
while. for the second time stood face to face (see p. 
258, battle of Raphia). There was a great battle near 
a place called Eltekch (Assyrian, AltakC') and 
Sennacherib claims to have won the victoiy’^ ; but 
his account is brief, feeble and somcw'hat confused. 
He speaks of capturing Altakd and another city, 
and carrying ofT their spoil, but without the usual 
details and precision At all events, there is no 
question of tribute, of submission, of advancinginto 
the defeated cncm>’s land On* the contrary, he 
passes on to the affairs of Judah, and then inform- 
ing us that Hezekiah gathered a great treasure of 
ever)' kind, his own daughters and many w'omen 
from Ills palace and smt t/um afUr hivt io Nttie- 
x'ch. Of how he happened to return to Nineveh, 
not a word. 

15. The fact is that his military operations for 
that year were summarily cut short independently 
of human agency A plague broke out, and in a 
short time carried aw a> such numbers of his sol- 
diers that he was fain to recall the detachment that 
lay before Jerusalem, and beat a hasty retreat. 

’ ns descnbcj. ^ Tstroplic in 
style : " f Vahv ch 

.3lrr \ar.leOlft 



ctimii.- 
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went forth ” and smote the Assyrians in their camp, 
“ and when men arose in the morning, behold, they 
were all dead corpses.” This account is curiously 
corroborated by a tradition preserved in Egypt, 
and heard there by the Greek traveller and historian, 
Herodotus, 250 years later, of how Sennacherib, king 
of the Arabs and Assyrians, had advanced towards 
Egypt to invade it, and how the pious Egyptian 
king prayed for divine aid, and that same night a 
swarm of mice was sent into the Assyrian’s camp, 
and destroyed the leathern quivers, shield-straps and 
the bowstrings, so that they were virtually disarmed, 
and a great slaughter was made of them. Now the 
mouse was, in the East, the emblem of the plague- 
boil," while there are other examples in Scripture of 
the destroying an^el, or “Angel of Yahveh,” as the 
bearer of pestilence.f 

16. During the next year another scene of the 
great Babylonian drama was enacted. The old 
champion, Merodach-Baladan, had not thought fit to 
reappear as candidate for the throne. He left it to a 


* B. Stacie, " Gcschichte des Volkes Israel,” p. 203 and p. 621, and 
First Samuel, v. and vi., where the Philistines, smitten with plague- 
boils for detaining the Ark in their midst, send it back with a guilt- 
offering, according to the word of their priests and diviners : “ Five 

golden tumors and five golden mice .... ye shall make images of 
your tumors and images of your mice that mar the land.” 

t See Second Samuel, xxiv. 15-17, where a pestilence is sent upon 
Israel, and 70,000 people die. “ And ivhcn the angel stretched out 
/cm //««(/ towards Jerusalem to destroy it the Lord repented him of 
the evil, and said to the angel that destroyed the people. It is 
enough ; now stay thy hand. . . . And David spake unto the Lord 
•when he saw the angel that sptote the people, and said, Lo, I have 
sinned. . . .” 
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younger competitor, SUZUB, al'^o a Chaldean prince. 
“ dwelling \uthin the marshes,” The great Taylor- 
Cyhnder gives the result of this campaign, begin 
ning uith the rout of Suzub: 

“ IlehimseUlost heart and like a bird fled away alone, and hu tract 
could not be found, I furped round and took the road to Hit \ akm. 
Merodich Baladan, whom in the course of my first campaign 1 had 
defeated, and whose power 1 had destroyed, now shunned the shock 
of my fiery battle The gods, the protection o{ hii country, in their 
arks he collected, and in ships he transported them, and to the city 
of Nagitu m the midst of the sea, like a bird he flew.” 

This city seems to have been built on small islets 
— something like Venice in her lagunes— by tlic 
opposite, — the Elamite, — sliorc of the Gulf, at the 
mouth of tlic River Ulai’ (classical EulaeOS), 
which then flowed into the GuK, at a great dis- 
tance from the mouths of the Tigris and the Eu- 
phrates, uh/lc now it joins the Shatt cl-arah, still 
many miles inside of the coast line. (See map.) 

“ IIis lirothers the seed of his father’s house, whom he had left on 
the sea shore, and the rest of the people of his land.'from HU Yakin 
within the marshes and reeds, I brought away, and countcil them as 
spoil Once more his aties I destroyed, overthrew them and made 
them cicn with the ground. Upon liis ally, tlic king of Elam. 1 
poured the torrent of my arms. On my return, AssUur nadin sum, 
my eldest son, I seated upon the throne of hu> kingdom ; all the 
land of Shumir and Accad I made subject to him ” 

This is the last we hear of Mcrodach-Baladun- 
The time and manner of his death arc unknown. 
His vital energies consumed in a struggle of over 
thirty years, he avandered into obscurity, a broken- 
hearted exile, giving up the cause of the reconstruc- 
tion of an indcpcnclcTit ChaWcan empire which he 
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rebellion which the emigrants from Bit-Yakin had 
founded on the shore of Elam, and conceived the 
bold and original design of attacking it from the 
sea. He ordered captive shipwrights “of the land 
Khatti ” (Phosnicnns of the sea coast, no doubt), to 
construct in Nineveh “tall ships, after the manner 
of their country,’’ manned them with manners from 
Tyre and Sidon, and let them sail some distance 
down the Tigris, when they were transferred by 
land, with the help of wooden .... (the inscrip 
tion here is unfortunately mutilated ; probably 
sledges and rollers) — all the way down to the 
great Arakiitu Canal, one of Babylonia’s prin* 
cipal thoroughfares and fertilizers. Then the sol 
diers were put on board and the fleet sailed dow n 
the Arakhtu into the Euphrates, where it was joined 
by some more ships, built at a city on the upper 
Euphrates, and onwards to a station by the Gulf 
The king’s camp was pitched so near the coast that 
the waters, at high tide, encompassed it all round 
and swamped the tents, so that the king, with his 
attendants, was forced to remain five days and 
nights on board the ships At last, the fleet, with 
all the troops on board, wound its way through the 
marshes and emerged into the Gulf from the mouth 
of the Euphrates A maritime expedition was a 
great novelty to the Assyrians, an essentially conti- 
nental people, and the occasion was deemed an 
unusually momentous one. It was duly honored 
w'lth much solemnity and ceremony. Sacrifices 
were offered, and little golden models of ships and 
fishes made of gold were sunk into tlie sea as a 
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propitiatory offering to ]£a, the lord of the deep, 
'i'he expedition was only too snccessful. 

“ 'J'lic men of r.it-Vnkin, niul llu'ir Rods. ;uid tlic nien of Elam ” 
(several ilistricts havinp; been ravaged and their cities cajiliircd) “ I 
carried away ; not one of the evil iloers I left hehiitd. In shijjs I 
embarked them, to the other side I made them cross, and I made 
them take the road to Assyria. ... On my return, Su/aib the 
Itabylonian, who to the sovereignty of I’hnmir and Akkad had 
restored himself, m a great l>att!o I defeated ; I captured him alive 
with my own hand, in bonds and chains of ivoi\ I laid Iiim, and to 
Assyria I carried him away. The king of Elam, who had supported 
him, I defeated; 1 laid low his might and annihilated his hosts.” 

19. V’’ictoiy was followed up by invasion ; the 
smoke of burning' town.s, “ a.s driven by a violent 
storm-wind, obscured the wide face of heaven,” and 
Khudur-Nankhundi had already betaken himself to 
the highlands for safety, abandoning his royal city, 
when Sennacherib, for the .second time in his ex- 
perience, was compelled to retreat before a power 
greater than that of human arms. In his ardor to 
advance he had been unmindful of the season ; it was 
the month of December, never a favorable one for 
mountain warfare. But this particular year the ele- 
ments were even more boisterous than usual. There 
was an earthquake, and “ the heavens poured down 
rains upon rains, and snow, which swelled the tor- 
rents.” So he “ turned round and took the road of 
Nineveh,” as he admits with charming simplicity. 

20. In those same days it came to pass that 
Khudur-Nankhundi, king of Elam, died, and was 
succeeded by his brother, Umman-Minan, — a man 
without understanding or insight,” he is called, be- 
cause of his readiness to join in revolts and conspir- 
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21 “Even as swatn’is oJ locwst pass over the co«nVis,th“^ has* 
tened onwards, to do battle with me ihe dust of their feet rose be 
fore me as when a might) storm wind cos ers the face 
Battle of wide heaven with ram laden clouds b\ the city 

^01 fshaluh, on the bank of the Tigris, they drew them 
B O selves up m battle array and called up their fortes 

but I prayed to Asshur Sm, Shamash, 1 cl fsebo and 
Nergal, to Ishtar of Nineveh and Ishtar of Arbeia, my heavenly 
helpers, to give me victory over the mighty foe In good time they 
hearkened to im prayers and came to my assistance Similar to the 
lion in furv 1 donned my cuirass, with the helmet, the 1 onor of 
battle, I decked my head My lofty war chariot that sweeps away 
the foes in the wrath of mv heart I hastilv mounted The nughtv 
bow I seued which Asshur has given into mv hmd my nnee, the 
life-destroving, 1 grasped Against all the hosts of the rebels I broke 
loose, impetuous as a lion , \ thundered like Kanian IH command 
of Asbhur, the great lord my lord from end to end of the field even 
as the tush of a mightv shower, I sped against the foe IVifh (he 
weapons of Asshur my lord and the onslaught of my terrible battle, 
I made their breasts to <iuake ami drove them to bay I lightened 
then ranks with inacc and with arrows, and their corpses I strewed 
around like sheaves Khumbanundash the king of Ham’s gen 
eral and principal stav, a man o! high estate and prudent, together 
with his attendant lords,— golden daggers in their girdles armlets of 
pure gold on their wrists— I led away like sturdy bulls (hat are fit 
tered and ended their lues 1 cut their throats as one does to limbs, 
and their dear lives I bent out as (?) Like a violent shower I 
•scattered their standards and tents on th* ground, bmp and m tatters 
Iheasvcs* thatwcrc voked to my chatiotbwam m gore blood 

and mud «iaincd the pole of my war chariot, that sweeps away ob- 
stacles and hindrances With the bodies of their warriors I filled 
the valley as with grass As trophies of victory I cut off thtir 
hands and stnpiied from their wrists the armlets of «himng gold ind 
silver, with maces set with shaip spikes f shattered their arms (he 
golden and silver daggers I took from their lujis The rest of his 
great lords together with Nchosumiskun the son of ^(erodach f af 
adan, who were afraid of m\ aims and had collected their forces 1 
took alive m the midst of the battle, with mv own hand The char 


icihaps The German says ‘ Escl 
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lots 1 brought in from the field ; the warriors who mounted them had 
fallen, the drivers had disappeared, and the horses were running 
about by themselves. For the distance of two kasbus I commanded 
to cut them down. Him, Ummanminan, the king of Elam, together 
with the king of Babylon and his allies from the land of Kaldu, the 
fierceness of my battle overthrew them. They abandoned their 
tents, and, to save their lives, they trampled on the corpses of 
their own warriors ; they sped away, even as young swallows scared 
from their nests. ... I drove my chariots and horses in pursuit of 
them ; their fugitives, who ran for their lives,' were speared wher- 
ever they were found.” 


There is in Egyptian wall-literature a parallel 
battle-piece to this, but much older : it is a poem 
describing the battle of Kadesh (see p. 30) and the 
prowess of King Ramses II., written by his court 
poet, the priestly scribe, Pentaour. The descrip- 
tion is as fine and animated but more florid, and 
contains even more minute particulars ; for instance, 
the names of the king’s war-horses. The poem 
was held in great honor and copies of it were found 
on several temple-walls. 

22. The end of this brilliant campaign is recorded 
not on the Taylor-Cylinder, but on a monument 
hewn in the live rock near a place called Bavian, 
and situated in a wild and very beautiful moun- 
tain nook, in a hilly range somewhat to the north- 
east of Khorsabad. This monument, surrounded 
by several other more or less injured rock-sculp- 
tures, is therefore later than the Cylinder. The 
campaign which culminated in the battle of Kha- 
luli is briefly sketched, with the closing remark that 
the Elamites were so thoroughly cowed and broken 
by their defeat that they retired into their moun- 
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tains “ like eagles,” and for a long time undertook 
no more expeditions, and fought no more battles. 

23. But Babylon was not to be let off so cheaply. 
After ravaging the more accessible parts of Elam, 
Sennacherib returned with the set purpose of stamp- 
ing out, once for all, that standing hearth of rebell- 
ion, and scattering its cinders and ashes to the winds. 
“ In my second expedition to Babylon, which I 
went forth to capture, I saw the destruction of its 
power.” He was actuated no doubt by the convic- 
tion that Assyria, in her Southern neighbor, had to 
deal, not with an ordinary rebel, but with a formid- 
able political rival, who, now' at last thoroughly 
aroused by tlie long machinations of the native 
princes and thcir licroic struggles, would not stand 
on self-defence, nor be content with asserting in 
dependence, but would aspire to restore the old 
Empire, with all it*> glories, and to resume towards 
her former colony and vassal the attitude of metrop- 
olis and sovereign 

24 It IS tins pohtic.d foresight winch explains the 
terrible vengeance he wrc.iked on tlic great bouthern 
capital — a vengeance so sweeping and ruthless as to 
appear monstrous from even an Assyrian’s stand- 
point, especially as it was carried out m cold blood, 
after the excitement of the battle was passed, and 
an inter\'al of weeks, perhaps months had elapsed, 
lie proceeded most methodically lie gave* the 
cit> to his army to sack and carried away the* tro- 
pines formtrh taken from Assyrian kings— the* sig- 
nct-nng of Tukulti Nmebfsce p sS). the* statues of 
the god Raman and his consort, Sliala, lost by Tig- 
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Intli-Pilcsor I. (see p. 63) — then gave the word to 
sliattcr and destroy. “ The city and houses, from 
their foundation to their ujjpcr cliambcrs, I de- 
stroyed, dug up, in tile fire I burnt. The fortress 
and outer wall, the temples of the gods,” the zig- 
gurat, were overturned and the materials and rub- 
bish thrown into the Arakhtu Canal (see p. 31.O. 1 le 

even ordered the temples to be plundered bebire 
they were demolished, and the statues of the gods 
to be broken to pieces, and had canals dug through 
the city: “ In order that, in the course of time, 
no one may find the place of this city and of its 
temples, I covered it with water.”"' Such unex- 
ampled severity was nothing short of sacrilege when 
dealt out to the ancient and holy city, venerable 
alike to both nations, and which we have seen Sen- 
nacherib’s predecessors trciit with such unvnr}'ing 
respect and piety. Nor did it avail in the end. 
When events are ripe and their fulness of time 
is drawing nigh, it lies not in any man’s power, by 
either craft or violence, to stay them. 

25. There is not much more to say of Sennach- 
erib’s political and military career. During the 
last ten years of his life, he appears to have, with 
few c.xccptions, “ dwelt in Nineveh.” There were 
some more wars, but of these we have but fragmen- 
tary records, on some indeed no authority but Greek 
traditions. One thing seems sure, that he never 
again tempted fortune in the “ land of Khatti.” 
A fragment of an inscription tells of a war against 


* From the French version of Pognon, . 
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some Arabian queen. Several passages from the 
earlier inscriptions mention his having repeatedly 
repressed the people of Cilicia, cut timber in their 
mountains, the Amanos, and made gangs of Cilician 
captives work at his constructions, together with 
Chaldeans, Aramceans and others. There is therefore 
nothing improbable in a tradition, reported by late 
Greek ivritcrs, that a Greek army had once landed in 
Cihcia and been repulsed by Sennacherib, who is 
then said to have founded the city of Tarsos on 
the small but rapid river K\DNOS. 

26 Sennaclienb’s end was the most horrible that 
can be imagined: he was murdered, while praying 
in a temple, by two of his sons, who immediately 
fled to Urartu,'' where they were sure not only of a 
friendly reception, but of finding followers enough 
to make a stand and a venture for the crown. Their 
eldest brother, who had at one time been made 
viceroy of Bab) Ion (see p 312), must have died since, 
for it was a fourth brother who ascended the throne 
and went forth to punish them ■ Sennacherib’s fa- 
vorite son, C'^ARHADDON, the same for whom he 
left certain personal property in tlie keeping of the 
priests of Nebo, by a document which has been 
called his “ Will "-f 

27. If it really were horror of his father's fate 
that deterred Sennacherib from occupying the new 
city and palace of Dur-Sharrwkin, the change of 
residence a\ ailed him little But it was of great 

• Sec Second Kin^s,x»\ 37; Second Claonidcs.xx^ii 3i; Isiiali, 
KxxMi These {lassi^c’i are ennfinned from other sources 

1 bce“Slor) of Chaldea” p 109. 
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benefit to his roy^l cit> of Nineveh which under 
lijs supervision nnd Hvish expenditure, blossomed 
into new beauty and greater splendor than e\ cr be 
fore For he did not content himscU with pulling 
down or restoring old palaces and building new 
ones, but undertook the renovation of the entire 
city, its walls and fortifications and exerted liimself 
wisely for the welfare of the countrj around it 
And this he did after such an approved luodirn 
manner that the description almost bewilders us 
When for instance, wc read a passage like this 

Of Nineveh my royal cit> I greatly enlarged the 
dwellings Its streets I renovated the old ones 
and I widened those which were too narrow 1 
made it as brilliant as the sun —can wc not al 
most substitute Pans for Nmcv eh and Napoleon 
III for the Assyrian kmg^ And wlnt more could 
a modern improver do than turn rivers from 
their course for purposes of public utilit) ’ The 
cit> suffered from want of water ‘ Murmunngs 
ascended on high from the people drinking 
w -itcr t}io> knew not "ind to tlie nins from the 
vault of heaven their eyes were directed Of the 
‘kings Ins fathers who went before him, he re 
proachfully tells us that * as to caring for the 
licalth of the cit> b) bringing streams of water 
into It none turned his thought to it, nor 
brought his heart to it Then I Sennacherib king 
of Assyria b> command of the gods resolved in m> 
mind to complete this work ind I brought m> 

• 1 rom the Ucll oC>li dcr tran^lal on of Mr 11 1 Tallxjt 
m * Kccordi £ tl c I ast 
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mind to it " So he had no less than sixteen canals 
dug and embanked, and turned the neighboring 
stream, Khuzur, to fill them This is the little 
river — little, but turbulent in the ram season — still 
called the KnosR or Khauser, a\hich even now 
flows between the mounds of Koyunjik and Nebbi 
Yunus, the northern and southern quarters of an 
cient Nineveh The Tigris, on the other hand, 
which had encroached and was undermining the 
platform on which former kings had built palaces 
now ruined, had to be forced back into its old bed 
and regulated by means of a new channel, before 
the construction of Sennacherib s own residence 
could be proceeded with 

25 This residence has earned the distinction of 
being the most imposing of Assyrian palaces In 
thewordsofMr George Rawlinson, it “ surpassed 
in size and splendor all earlier edifices, and was 
never excelled in any respect, except by one of later 
building The palace, of Assliurbantpal, built on 
the same platform by the grandson of Sennacherib, 
was, It must be allowed, more exquisite in its orna 
mentation, but even this edifice did not equal 
the great work of Sennacherib in the number of its 
apartments, or the grandeui” of its dimensions " It 
covered an area of tight icrts and is thought to 
contain no less than seventy or eighty rooms Of 
these tilt principal ones— the state apartments — 
were, as usual, lined with sculptured slabs, repre- 
senting the most varied scenes of the monarch’s life 
in war and peace, abroid am! at borne We can 
not do better than accompanj the few illustrations 




64. — HALF - SCULPTURED WINGED BULL DRAGGED ALONG ON A 
SLEDGE ON GREASED WOODEN ROLLS. OVERSEERS DRIVING 
CAPTIVES TO WORK. 
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which limited space enables us to present here, 
with a couple of descriptive pages from Rfr G 
Ra\\hnson s always spinted and entertaining book 

"9 The most striking chiraclenstic of Sennacherib s ormmenta 
tion IS Its strong ind marked realism Moimlams, rocks, trees 
roads, rivers, lakes, were regularly porlrijcd, an attempt being made 
to represent the locality, whatever it might be, as truthfully as the 
artist's skiff anti the character of his material rendered possible 
The species of trees is distinguished gardens, fields ponds, 

reeds, are carefully represented, mid animals arc mtrothiccd 
Migs boars and antelopes , buds fly from tree to tree, or stand over 
their nests, feeding the young who stretch up to them , fish disport 
themselves in the waters, fishermen ply their craft, boatn en and 
agricultural laborers pursue their avocations , the scene is, as it 
were, photographed, with all lU features • 

In the same spirit of realism Sennacherib chooses for ariibtic rep- 
resentation scenes of a commonplace and everyday character The 
trains of attendants who dailv enter his palace with game and 
locust for his dinner, and cakes and fruit for his dessert, appear on 
the walls of the passages, exactly as they walked through his courts 
bearing the delicacies in which he <lclighicd Elsewhere he puls 
before us the entire process of carving and transporting a colossal 
bull, from the first removal of the huge stone in its rough state from 
the quarry to its final elevation on a palace mound as part of the 
great gateway of a royal residence We fc.ee the trackers dragging 
the rough block, supported on a low flat bottomed lioat, all ng the 
course of a riv er, disposed in gangs eath gang hvviugacos- 

tume of Us own which proinbly markevlils nation under tavk 

masters armed with staves, who iiq,c on the labor with blows . 


• Perhaps this was the artists way « f asserting their individuality 
ami extracting a Jittk amusement out of a task which, after all, must 
have been tcrnbl) tiiorotonous and cramping to the jmagmatiotT, 
from the conventional sameness in the tnratmenf of the mntifTteraWe 
figures Ilow else explain such freaks and by pUjsas, for instance, 
in a river carrving corpses of men and horses, or heavily haded 
hrge fish swallowing a little one, of which onl) the tad is 
visible, protruding from the big ones mouth , or a crabciicircli/ig a 
fish in Us deadly embrace ? 




lESs: 
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T-he whole sccixe must be Tepresented, and so the trackers are all 
there, to the number o£ three hundred each delineated with as 

much Care as if henerenotthe ©■met image of mnetj-Jime others 
We then observe the block transferred to land, and carted into the 
rough semblance of a bull, in whidvformit js placed on a rude sledge 
and conveyed along level land by gangs of laborers, arranged nearly 
as before, to the foot of the mound at uhose top it has to be placed 
The construction of the mound is elaboratelv represented Brick 
makers arc seen moulding the bricks at its base, while workmen 
with baskets at their backs, full of earth, brick, stone or rubbish 
toil up the ascent — for the mound is already half raised — and empty 
their burdens out upon *hc summit (See Fig 63 ) The bull, 
still lying on its sledge, is then drawn up an inclined plane to the top 
by four gangs of hborers in the presence of the monarch and his 
attendants After this the carving is completed, and the colossus, 
having been raised into an upright position, is conveyed along the 
burface of the platform to the exact site which it is to occupy * 

It IS worth noting that when Layard removed the 
bulls for shipment on the Tigris, they had to be 
transported to the river bank m very much the same 
manner we see represented on the sculptures, g'tngs 
of Arabs on voluntary service being substituted for 
the gangs of captive laborers 


*“ The Five Great Monarchies ’ 1864 Vo! If,p 40oanjff 




X. 


Tin-: s.\R(,t>xini-:s: ksauhaddon (assih-r-akiii- 

1. I'nR sonic reason or other ihc roiLtn of this king 
has not 3 *icldccl as abundant a flou' of materials as 
those of his father and grandfatlicr. 

\ . . AHnrlinddon, 

1 iiero IS only one long, continuous in- osi-oos 
scription of him, in two copies, slightl)'- 
differing from cacli oilier, and considerably injured, 
both stopping short of his most important achieve- 
ment, the conquest of Egypt. One reason for a 
scarcity of documents, unusual for so late a period, 
may be that, of the three palaces which he built, 
that at Babylon has not been discovered yet, that 
at Kalah was never quite finished, and was destroyed 
by a great fire which ruined or destroyed the sculp- 
tures, while that at Nineveh is entombed in Jonah’s 
Mound (Nebbi-Yunus), and could never properly be 
explored on account of the sacredness of the place, 
and the objections of the Mussulman authorities to 
having it disturbed.* 

2 . It is particularly unlucky that half the first col- 
umn of one of these inscriptions should have proved 
hopelessly defaced, for it is probable that it con- 


See “ Story of Chaldea,” p. ii. 
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was carried on and ended in Esarhaddon's victory 
or whether the fugitive priirce’s army refused to fight 
against superior numbers, is not very clear. “ The 
fear of the great gods my lords overwhelmed them.’' 

Ishtar, lady of war and battle, stood by my side. 
Their bows she shattered, their line of battle, so 
closely ordered, she broke through, and in their army 
the cry resounded, * This one is our king ! ’ ” At ail 
events, Esarhaddon remained undisputed master of 
the field, and of the throne. There is nothing to 
show whether his iniquitous brothers perished. 
Centuries later there was a tradition in Armenia to 
the effect that their descendants had long been in 
possession of lands in that country. 

4. The reign of Esarhaddon can certainly not be 
called either inglorious or uneventful. But there is 
a sameness about the exploits of Assyrian kings 
and the places wlierc they arc performed which 
makes the recital of them tedious after awhile. 
Still, there is always a dramatic element in the war. 
fare with Chaldea, and the irrepressible Bit-Yakin 
family. It was a son of Mcrodach-Baladan who 
took the lead this time. Taking advantage of the 
disturbances which followed Sennacherib’s sudden 
end, he had surprised the Assyrian governor of Ur 
and seized on the city. And when the new king 
was firmly seated on his father’s throne, the Chal- 
dean maintained an unequivocally hostile attitude ; 

" He did not reverence to me, the gifts of a brother 
he presented not, to do homage he approached not, 
his ambassador to my presence lie sent not, and 
concerning the peace of my kingdom he asked not. 
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All these were grievous breaches of international 
etiquette, and, from a vassal, meant rank rebellion. 
“ His evil deeds within Nineveh, my capital, I 
heard,” continues the king, “ and my heart groaned 
and my liver was stricken down. My officers, the 
prefects of the borders of his country, I sent in haste 
against him ; he, the rebel, heard of the march of 
my army and to Elam, like a fox, he fled away.” It 
is obscurely hinted that he found there a violent 
end, that the gods who.se covenant he had broken 
laid affliction upon him ; that “ he trusted to Elam, 
but did not thereby save his life.” His brother, 
Nahid-Marduk, in order not to share his fate, 
hastened to Nineveh to tender his submission, and 
was invested with the sovereignty of “ the province 
of the sea-coast, the whole of it, the inheritance of 
his brother,” against yearly tribute, which he made 
it a practice to bring to Nineveh himself, with the 
addition of valuable presents. 

5. Esarhaddon then entered on a line of policy 
the exact opposite of that pursued by his father. 
The sacrilegious vengeance taken by the latter on 
the holy city weighed heavily on his spirit, and he 
devoted himself to the task of healing and restora- 
tion. He began by conciliating the people of Bab- 
ylon and Borsip, and with that view gave them back 
certain lands that had been taken from them. Then 
he went to work to rebuild Babylon itself and all 
its desecrated temples. In his account of this great 
undertaking, in which he calls himself a “worshipper 
of Nebo and Marduk,” and refrains from callinsf on 
any of the more distinctively 'Assyrian gods, he shows 
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great delicacy of feeling in the why m which he 
avoids casting a reflection on his father’s memor>'. 
The catastrophe which had overtaken Babylon he 
attributes to a special judgment of the god Marduk, 
but even that is vaguely and obscurely worded. 
“One before him,” he says (alluding to Suzub, see 
p. 317), “ under thereign of a former king ’’(Sennach- 
erib IS meant, but not named), “ had laid hands on 
the great temple of Marduk, in Babylon, and gi\en 
away all his treasures as the price of a bargain. 
This angered the lord of the gods, Marduk , he forth- 
with determined to visit the land with chastisement, 
and destroy its inhabitants ” All that followed is 
then described as the direct act of the god it is he 
who flooded the city w ith the w aters of the Arakhtu, 
who made it even with the ground, who demolished 
its temples so that the gods and goddesses flew up 
into heaven — and so Scnnachcnb, it is implied (for 
his name is not once mentioned), is cleared of all 
blame, having been but the instrument of a divine 
judgment. In the s-amc manner Esarhaddon an- 
nounces himself as the chosen instrument of the god, 
who “ selects him from the midst of his brothers” to 
restore the city and its sanctuaries. His affection for 
tile great c.apital which he had, so to speak, raised 
from the dead, was very great, and he made it his 
favorite residence He never, to the end of Ins life, 
had to contend with rebellion m this quarter. 

6 . \Vc may pass over those among Csarhadcfon s 
nine recorded campaigns which had no further ob- 
jeet than securing the frontiers from inroads and rc- 
bclhons, .and uhich were most probably not com- 
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inatHlc'd by himself. An exception must be made 
in favor of an expedition into *' distant Media,” 
where lie affirms having penetrated further than any 
of the kings before him, even to Bikni, “where the 
mountains of alabaster arc,” and where he captured 
several refr.ictory “ chiefs of cities,” forgave and re- 
instated some others, while three more, chiefs of 
“ cities of i\Iedia whose position is remote,” brought 
him to Nineveh an offering of choicest horses. An- 
other incident of a frontier war which .should not 
pass unnoticed is the repukse and defeat of “ TlUSII- 
I'A Tllli CilMiUKAl, a roving warrior whose own coun- 
try was remote.” He and his army were “ destroyed 
by the sword ” in a region which has not been iden- 
tified, but undoubtedly lay north of Cilicia, in the 
Nai'ri highlands, in the later province of Cappadocia. 
“ Gimirrai ” is the Assyrian name of the nomadic 
people usually called CIMMERIANS, who, like the 
Modes, belonged to a different race from any of the 
nations we have hitherto encountered. As this is 
the race to wliidi wc ourselves belong, and eis, at the 
epoch of history wc are now reaching, it is rapidly 
coming to the front, it will soon be necessary to in- 
terrupt the narrative and devote a chapter to its 
migrations and progress. 

7. With Elam, Esarhaddon’s relations appear to 

have been peaceable throughout. Not so with 

Arabia. He gives a veiy remarkable account of an 

expedition into an Arabian region — Bazu, of which 

the name has not yet been identified, but which 

must have lain beyond a wide belt of desert. Some 
22 
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scholars think it "W as Yemen He describes the w ay 
as lying through an and waste, " a land of thirst,’ 
full of loose stones, nhere snakes and scorpions 
covered the ground like grasshoppers , then through 
high, barren mountains— a description t\hich forcibly 
recalls “ the great and terrible wilderness ’ of Dcu 
teronomv, viii 15 “wherein ere fiery serpents and 
scorpions, and thirsty ground where was no water 
There is no reason to doubt Usarhaddon s stite 
ment, that no king had entered this region before 
him Eight Arabian sovereigns were slam in this 
campaign, two of them women, their wealth and 
their gods earned awa> One of the surviving 
chieftains, L vll IL who had at first fled before the 
invaders, having heard of the capture of “his gods, 
performed the extraordinary ft it of following tlic 
Assyrian king all the way to Nineveh, to try and 
recover them as the price of his submission Esar 
haddon whose disposition inclined to Icntcncj, 
“showed him compassion and spoke to him of 
brotherhood ’ lie restored to him * his god^ 
which had been caintd off,” having previousl), 
however, ordered an inscription to bt engraved on 
them, recording their capture and “ the might of 
Asshur his lord Not content with this favor, tlie 
king invested him with the sovereignty of the entire 
province of Ilaru, which he had just conquered de 
inanding from Inm of course allegiance and tribute 
This w as not the onl> ca«>c of captiv e “ gods being 
restored to their owners On anotlier Decision of 
the sime kind, the kmg mentions having caused 
* their injuries to be repaired, before engra\in/on 
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them his own name and “ the might of Asshur his 
lord.” 

8. I'or over twenty years the West had not been 
visited by Assyrian armies, not since .Sennacherib’s 
disastrous retreat. As the royal inscriptions never 
mention any country unless it is the scene of an 
Assyrian expedition, we do not know what was go- 
ing on during this long interval of peace in the 
lands of Khatti and the .sea-coast. They wore prob- 
ably gathering strength fora new rising. It broke 
out in Iduonician .Sidon, which appears to have 
got rid of the king set over it by Sennacherib, 
and to have begun operations in advance of all its 
neighbors, supiiorted only by some mountain tribes 
of Lebanon. If others were going to join the insur- 
rection. they had no time to do so, for Esarhaddon 
was beforehand with them. He invested the offend- 
ing city before any help could reach it, “ rooted up 
its citadel and dwellings and flung them into the 
sea.” then built a new city, which he named “city 
of Esarhaddon.” The rebel king, who had fled to 
some island, — name not given — he “ caught like a 
fish from out of the sea and cut off his head ; ” 
the same treatment was inflicted on the Lebanon 
chieftain, who was taken “ from out of the moun- 
tains, like a bird,” and both heads were sent to Nin- 
eveh with the prisoners and spoil. 

9. After returning to Assyria, Esarhaddon con- 
voked the “ kings of Khatti and of the nations be- 
yond the sea.” They came to Nineveh, twenty-two 
in number, ten from the island of Cyprus and twelve 
from the prineipal Syrian states — the latter proba- 
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bly glad at heart that they had had no opportunity 
of committing themselves The list is headed by 
Baal, king of Tyre, and Manassch, king of Judah (the 
son of Hezekiah) Then come the kings of Edom, 
of Moab, of Gaza, of Ascalon, of Gebal, of Arvad, 
of Ammon, of Ashdod, and two more (unidentified) : 
“altogether twenty two kings of Khatti and the 
sca-coast, and the islands, and I passed them in re- 
view before me ’’ They had not, of course, come 
empty-handed Esarhaddon was then budding, and 
their gifts — whether voluntary or demanded from 
them — were appropriate to the occasion They 
consisted of “ great beams and rafters of ebony, cedar 
and cypress,” from Lebanon and other mountains, 
slabs of alabaster and other stones, which “from 
the mountain quarries, the place of their origin, 
for the adornment of the palace, with labor and 
difiiculty unto Nmeveh they brought along I'lth 
them " 

10 The palace thus endowed is that which the 
mound of Ncbbi Yunus still encloses, unexplored. 
It IS to be hoped that it may some day be laid 
open, for its furnishings and appointments must 
have been of the most costly magnificence, judging 
from the detailed description given on one of Csar- 
haddon’s cylinders The feast of imugur.ition, 
too, was celebrated with great pomp and lavi*?!!- 
ness 

“ A«shur, Ishtat of Njnrvch an4 the Rods of Assjrii I fcaUe 5 
\>iihin It, NKlinis, precious 4ntt liCAtitiful, I vicnficcd I'cforc tlieru, 
and 1 caused thtnt lo rcccuc ni) pifts Ihe grtJt as'cmhiy i f itiy 
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ing to their (lihcs nncl cities, on lofty sonts I '-ealcd within it, ami I 
made the comjfany joyful. With tlic wine of i;iai)es I fuinishcd 
tlicM t.ihlc.s am! 1 let inaili.il iniisic ic.'-uiiml among them.”^ 

11, Wo do not know the itnmedialo occasion of 
ICsarhaddon’.s cxpcililion into Egypt (hi.s lentil cam- 
paign), for the cylinders stop just sliort of it, and 
we liavo nothing but fragments for the last }-cars of 
this king’s reign. With the help of these, however, 
and b}' the light of former precedents, it is not im- 
po.ssiblc to give a very jiroliable guc.ss at the course 
of event.s. It was, beyond a doubt, the old story: 
the S)’rian princes looking to Egypt for help. In- 
deed, one fragment expressly states that “ Baal, 
king of Tyre, putting hi.s trust in Tarku (Taharka), 
king of Kush, threw off the yoke of Assyria.” Now 
this same Baal of Tyre heads the list of vassal kings 
who paid their court at Nineveh. So he can have 
lost no time after his return home. He would 
scarcely risk the venture alone, and there is in the 
Bible books a statement which makes it probable 
that the king of Judah for one, at all events, either 
actually joined him or was ready to do so. One of . 
the Hebrew historians (Second Chronicles, xxxiii.) 
tells that “ the captains of the host of the king of 
Assyria ” took Manasseh out of his capital, “ bound 
him with fetters and carried him to Babylon,” but 
adds that he was soon pardoned and sent back to 
Jerusalem. This .statement tallies ver)?- well with 
what we know of Esarhaddon as a king, who divclt 
much in Babylon, and who, .unlike his predecessors. 


* Translation of H. F. Talbot, in “ Records of the Past,” Vol. Ill, 
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\\as averse to cruelty and much given to acts of 
grace The restoration of Manassch, vho, ive may 
be sure, did not spare protestations of repentance 
and promises for the future, may have taken phcc 
after the Egyptian war was victoriously ended, as 
he would, not unnaturally, be detained as hostage 
in Babylon uhile it lasted ^ 

12 The king of Judah was probably included 
among the allies/' when we are told (on another 
fragment) that Esarhaddon sent out his host 
“ against Tarku, king of Kush, against the men of 
Egypt and against the allies of Tjre.” Taharka, it 
IS said, fled But Tyre, .as once before, under Sink 
maneser and Sargon, held out a long time, being in 
accessible on its island rock Esarhaddon, who Mas 
now marching down the coast, left a body of troops 
to reduce it by famine and thirst The city did not 
surrender until the war had been decided against 
Taharka “Its king, Baal, was pardoned and al- 
lowed to retain possession of lus throne, and wefind 
both him and Manassch of Judah again at the head 
of a list of vassal kings under Asshurbampal 

13 Tlic march from Raphia into Eg)pt was most 
wearisome, and could scarcely ha\e been acconn 
jihshcd but for a contingent of camels and supplies 
of water in skins, which were furnished by a great 
Bedouin shcikli Details about the war itself are 
unfortunately wanting, but the results arc known 

• Pfofessof 1 Sdirailcr tlimts that tlm incitlcnt liapi>cnc«l full) 
(wettfj ri»e)firs hlcr, mthc rel;.n erf I MihaiMon'i* rkh A«'1 utUa 
nipal As Matn^'tch tt sau! t » have reiRt\cil fft> there hoh!(! 

be no chtonoloRical ilitj m the 
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I'aharka rclircil southwards into liis own native 
hin”;doni of Kush. IMcmphis, the capital of Lower 
Et^\'pl, was taken and sacked. Taharka's famil)' cap- 
tured, and the Ass}-rian rule established over the 
land. It is probable that this, as it would seem, 
rather cas\' victor}', was in great part brought 
about b}"^ dissensions among the Eg\q)tians. The 
local dynasties of the numerous principalities, which 
had been .shorn of their independence and subjected 
to a firm central authorit}* by Shabaka, the founder 
of the Ethiopian chmast}* (see p. 242), would hardly 
miss such an opportunity of reasserting themselves. 
This is the state of things depicted b}’’ the prophet 
Isaiah, whose profound knowledge of contemporary 
politics made him foresee the doom of Egypt, weak 
and divided against itself : 

“And I will stir up the ICgyptians .nttninst the Egyptinns; nnd they 
shall fight every one against his brother, nnd every one against his 
neighbor; city against city and kingdom against kingdom.... 'riie 
coiin'Jcl of the wisest counsellors of I’haraoh has become brutish .... 
they have caused Egy])t to go astray that arc the corner-stone of her 
tribes .... as a drunken man staggcieth.” (Isaiah, xix.) 

Thus it came to pass that Esarhaddon left Egypt 
divided among twent}’’ petty rulers, native princes, 
with the exception of a very few Assyrians, who 
were probably set in the places of such as had been 
true to Taharka and his now ruined fortunes. One 
Neciio, hereditary prince of Sais (an important but 
comparatively new city on the left arm of the Nile), 
he set over the rest, having first ordered him to give 
his son an Assyrian name-, and to change in like 
manner that of his capital. So when Esarhaddon, on 
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his way home, had a stele of himself cut in a rock 
of the Phcenician coast, at the mouth of the river 
now called Nah‘r-el-kelb (see ill. No. 66), side by side 
with that of his father, he could with literal truth 
assume the new and peculiar title which heads the 
long inscription on that monument : “ King of the 
kings of Muzur (Egj'pt).” Oji that same rock, six 
hundred years before, Ramses II., the victor of Ka- 
desh (see p. 30), had had his effigy carved out, to. 
gether with several more sculptures, to commemo- 
rate his triumphs in his wars against the Hittites. 
When, therefore, the Assyrian conquerors joined 
their steles to those of the older Egyptian conqueror, 
it was with the distinct intention of humiliating 
Egypt by contrasting her former glory with her pres- 
ent low state. And there they are to this day, 
peaceably together, and the distance between them 
is as though it were not ; the six centuries that dh 
vide them have melted into the hazy background of 
time, the murmuring waves of which beat drowsily 
around their mighty memories,— as tliose of tlic 
bluest of seas against the rock from which they si- 
lently preach of greatness departed, of rivalries 
hushed, fierce passions quenched in the cool shadow 
of Death, which mellows all glare, and soothes all 
turmoil into glorified dreams of the past. 

14. Among Assyrian rulers, Esarliaddon undoubt- 
edly is, as has been unanimously admitted, by far 
“ the nobJe-st and most gracious figure." * His cm!- 
too, has a certain romantic charm. lie voluntarily 


* E<1. Mover, “ C;c«chic!>tc AnetlhHnt^,** Vnl. I., (>. 
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laid down the burden of voyall\- and abdicated in 
favor (»f his son, Asslinrbanij^ai. ]t were vain to 
look for molives and cxj'ilanations in Assyrian an- 
nals; tliey p\’e llic bare fads. It is thought, liow- 
ever, that the king's health was impaired, and that 
he did not feel equal to face the difficult and troub- 
lous times which were coming on ; for already Ta- 
harka was rallying from the defeat he had suffered 
onh’ four years before : the princes who had fallen 
off from him had found that the}* had not gained 
much b\' exchanging his supremacy against the A.s- 
.Syrian rule, and a formidable coalition was preparing 
to re-open hostilities, which would call for speedy 
and vigorous action. It was natural that the wenrv 
king, with the iiresenliment on him of his approach- 
ing end. should resign the task into the hands of his 
}*oung and active son, who, moreover, seems to have 
been associated for some time with the cares and 
dutie.s of power. lie solcmnl}^ and public!}* re- 
signed to him the royally of Assyria. We know, 
from the annals of Asshurbanipal, the very date of 
the event. On the 12 th da}^ of April, 66S n.C. — a 
luck}!* day, — “ he assembled the people of Asshur, 
great and small, and from the shores of the Upper 
and Lower Seas (the Mediterranean and the Per- 
sian Gulf),” for the consecration of his son’s royalt}*, 
to whom the oath of allegiance was sworn before 
the great gods. From this moment Asshurbanipal 
“ ruled the kingdom of Asshur,” and " entered, with 
joy and shouting,” into the royal palace of Sennach- 
erib “ in which his father, Esarhaddon, was born, and 
had grown to man’s estate .... where he had 
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reigned, and whence he had extended his dominion 
over all the kings, and increased the number of his 
subjects at the cost of foreign nations." 

15. Esarhaddon reserved to himself the royalty 
of Babylon, whither he retired, but even that only 
nominally, for he appointed as viceroy a younger 
son of his, ShamasH-Shumukin. There is a letter 
to him from Asshurbanipal, wherein the young king 
entitles himself “ king of Asshur," and addresses 
his father as " king of Kar-Dunyash, of Shumir and 
Accad,” Esarhaddon died at Babylon within the 
year after his abdication. 





XL 

nir c.ATjn'.i'jN*: oi- Tin: inr i \‘'T< omi:!c 

‘nn: ckkat };Arrs.' 

l. lr\vo p.'.vs^c to ihinlc of ii, wc shall lx- siir- 
pristai to fiml what a very ssnai! patcli of cnir oarlh 
ha< ‘inthcito t u<. Wo have, iiuiecd, luui 

sidc-pliinp^es of I\';ypl and even Arabia, .and the 
Phoenicians tlrew onr eye^; for a moment tow, aids 
tlu.' far wo'^'-t of Mnrojx-. ]bit. f>n the whole, wc 
iiave, in reality, for nearly two vohimes, Ijeen cir- 
clint^ ronml and round within .a truncated triancfle 
<if land, houncieil on tina;e sides by mountain ranges, 
--those of Lebanon. Xairi and Zagros. — and on the 
fourth by an imajpnary line flrawn across the des- 
ert from the Persian Gulf to tlic Mediterranean ; 
and tile merest olance at a map of the world will 
show us what an imperceptible particle of the east- 
ern hemisjdierc that makes. And of the four 
great races whicli count in the history of mankind, 
as being so-called “ culture-races,” only three have 
appeared as prominent actors on this limited but, 
most momentous area : tiie Turanian, tlie Hamitic 
and the Semitic. Of these we have seen the former 


* 'I’liis cliaplcr should he followed step by slej) on tlic scc(jnd map, 
“ Navigations of the riioenicians," etc., or it will be read to very little 
purpose. 
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consistently supplanted, if not obliterated, by the 
two later and more gifted sister laces, and among 
these again the Semitic race steadily gaining pre- 
eminence. We have now reached the time when 
the fourth, the last comer among the great races, 
ad\ances rapidly to the front, — the race uluch is 
henceforth to lead in the world, which even now 
maintains its rule, nay, spreads it eacli day more 
widely and plants it more firmly' over all the earth , 
the race to which the people of this continent be- 
long, as inheritors of the blood and culture of classi- 
cal antiquity and of all the nations of Europe. 

S This IS the race, several members of which are 
mentioned in Chapter X of Genesis {2-5) as chil- 
dren of Japhet With some of these vve have 
become slightly acquainted m the course of the 
preceding pages Yavan, ELi^^iiAn, Kittim, all 
branches of the Greek family' of peoples, Taushi*;!! 
in the West, and, in tlie opposite direction, Mada! 
(the Mfdfs), and, quite lately, GoyiEU (tJie GlMIR- 
iiAI of the inscriptions, the CiMMLlUVNS of the 
classics) (Sec p 338) But the members of the 
Japhetic family' known to the biblic.'il Hebrews 
were only' a very’ few offshoots of that most prolific 
stock, of which, moreover, wc must seek the orig- 
inal seat in a more remotely' eastern icgion than 
any’ they’ had any knowledge of, — that vast and ini 
pcrfcctiy explored " Table fand of Central Asia,” 
which is more and more generally' thought to have 
been the common cradle of mankind 


See*'*'toq ot Chaldea,” p 1S6. 
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3. There is every reason to believe that, when the 
first great dispersion took place (in the course of 
liow many centuries — who shall say ?), a large divis- 
ion lingered behind in the old homesteads for ages, 
thereby developing a very distinctive type, both 
physical and moral, and a language more varied, 
more flexible, more capable of pcrfcctionment than 
any of the others — the language which became the 
parent-tongue of all the European languages, ancient 
and modern, and of some Oriental ones. In that 
tongue, when these loiterers at length obeyed the 
common law and began to move and disperse in their 
turn in quest of novelty and adventure, they called 
themselves Aryas, i. c., “the noble,” “the vener- 
able,” doubtless asserting thereby their own superi- 
ority over the native tribes or peoples which they 
found wherever they pushed their way, and which 
they invariably subjugated or destroyed, and, in all 
cases, looked upon with the utmost contempt. For 
this reason, this entire division of mankind — the 
fourth great race, with all the nations into which it 
divided and subdivided in the course of time — has 
been called the Aryan Race. This, at least, is one 
of the names under which it is most generally 
known. There is another, which took its origin in 
the manner of the division of the race. 

4. For while one portion restricted their wander- 
ings within the limits of their own continent, Asia,, 
the other, at long intervals but in huge instalments, 
poured into Europe, mainly through the wide gap 
of flat steppe-land that stretches between the south- 
ern outspurs of the Oural Mountains and the Cas- 
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plan Sea, — a gap which may be said rather to unite 
the two continents than to separate them, it is so 
invitingly accessible The only obstacle which it 
opposed to migrating crowds was the Oural River, 
and rivers are never much of a barrier, where a 
ridge of mountains will arrest a migration for a hun- 
dred years, a river will not do so for a month. All 
the nations of Europe could trace their origin to these 
migrations if there were a sufficiency of monuments 
As to the Asiatic portion of the race, an important, 
— in some respects the most important, — branch of 
It, descended into the great peninsula of India . not, 
of course, across tlic wide and utlcrlj impassable belt 
of the Himalaya, the highest mountain range m the 
world, but through that break between tlie western 
end of the Himalaya and the chain of the Ilindu- 
Kush, through which the river Indus forces its way 
by an abrupt bend For this reason, the Asiatic 
and European branches of the Arjan race have 
been comprised under the double name of Till 
I^DO-EUROP^A^ Racl, which felicitously recalls 
their original unity, while indicating their present 
divergence German scholars at one time introduced 
the fashion of calling the race lM)0 Gl KMAMc, 
pointedly Ignoring all other European nations with 
a superciliousness somewhat savoring of arrogance 
But the scientific world in general \erj properl) 
ignored this bit of inr*.plated patriotism, and adopted 
the otlicr far more correct and comprehenaue name. 
As to the biblical one — Japhetic Race — it has been 
discarded altogether, as insufficient 

5 The Imlo European race entered the histonral 
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slagc of ihc ^vo^ld under very auspicious conditions. 
Not onh' vere they the inheritors of all that had 
already been done by others in the way of culture, 
but they broui^ht, fully developed, to their task of 
continuing the great work, the two great character- 
istics which stamp the race as the noblest and most 
perfect variety of the human species, and by which 
they were to make the world their own : the fac- 
idty of enduring and adapting themselves to any 
conditions of life, and — highest gift of all — the fac- 
ult}' of indefinite improvement, unlimited achieve- 
ment in any line of knowledge, thought, art or ac- 
tion to which they might be led to apply them- 
seh'cs. 

6. The great Asiatic half of the Aryan race came 
in time to split itself into two distinct portions. One, 
as already mentioned, descended into India and 
sta 3 ’ed there. The other, wandering to the south- 
west of the primeval home, and after crossing sun- 
dry mountain ridges, spread over the vast region 
comprising the modern countries of Kaboul and 
Afghanistan and the eastern half of modern Per- 
sia. This region was, in classical antiquity, broken 
up into many not particularly well known countries 
with strange, unfamiliar names. Of these, Bac- 
TRIA is perhaps the mo.st clearly defined ; but by 
-far the greater part of this remote territory went 
under the vague but significant name of Ariana, 
i. e., territory occupied by Aryan peoples. Or per- 
haps, more properly, tribes ” ; for all this region, 
unlike Bactria, which is a pleasant land of moun- 
tains and valleys, not ill-provided with water, is com- 
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posed of grassy steppes alternating 'with sandy 
wastes, where rivers, after a brief course through 
some oasis, run dry or soak into the sand, so that 
migrating crowds, as they traversed it m their west- 
w'nrd course, remained nomads of necessity, finding 
no inducement to settle down to farming. But as 
they moved still further westward and readied the 
outposts of the Zagros and the mountains of Liam, 
they did find such inducement, amply, since those 
rich and fertile slopes and valleys and the adjoining 
highlands had long been occupied by ancient peo- 
ples of an earlier race , so that they found citicsand 
well cultivated lands to take possession of, and a 
native population ready to their hand, to fac re- 
duced to subjection and subserviency. 

7 The name “Anana ’ became corrupted into 
EraN, or and this Ins been, and still is, the 

designation under which comes tlic entire family 
of Aryan peoples that have dispersed over tins par 
ticular portion of Asia In their wanderings over 
the face of the Eranian steppes and deserts they 
continually cncountcrcd-inbes of Turanian nomads, 
w ho, being the older in possession, naturally treated 
them as intruders They were, mortoN cr, encom- 
passed on tile north and north-east by unmis'cd 
herds of the same race — the TlTRCO'lI V of mod- 
ern TurkVsTan Thus the most deep rooted ho*. 
tiUty, the most incNtinguisluiblc liatrcd, was eslnb 
lished between the two race'*, anil his cudursd, itu- 


• I’rictically the sime is I RIN, or Irelaml, Ijciifj rjualljr 
eioKed from the ortgmal Aria 
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mitigated, from prehistoric times through all the 
long line of ages. “ Eran and Turan ” are to this 
day opposite terms in geography, ethnology and 
Asiatic politics, and the strife of Eran and Turan, 
as it has ever been the substance of those peoples’ 
life, has been all along the one theme of their na- 
tional traditions, poetiy and epos. ‘ 

8. The first among Eranian nations to come for- 
ward and win renown and power were the Medes, 
called “ Madai ” in chapter ten of Genesis as well 
as on the Assju'ian monuments. It is impossible to 
guess how long it took them to wander from Eastern 
Eran to the foot of the Zagros. Towards the mid- 
dle of the ninth century R.c. they must already have 
been in possession of many of its valleys and outer 
slopes, for it was about that time that they first 
came in collision with Assyrian forces, and we find 
their name in the inscriptions of Raman-nirari III. 
(See p. I94-) After that we can see them gathering 
power and importance, as shown by the fact that 
they are mentioned more and more frequently in 
later reigns, until expeditions against Medes, first in 
the -fastnesses and highlands of the Zagros, then far 
beyond this barrier, even into the Eranian deserts, 
become one of the chief preoccupations of Assyrian 
kings. They speak of three kinds of Medes : the 
“ strong ” or “ powerful Medes,” probably the war- 
like tribes that had gained a permanent stand in the 
fastnesses of the Zagros; the “distant Medes,” or 
“Medes of the Rising Sun,”- with cities and settle- . 
ments scattered along the southern slopes of the 
Elburz Mountains, and further east; and the “NO' 

23 
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•madic Medes,” apparently rovers of the Eranian 
steppes These latter are ingeniously called “il/h- 
dai ArtOi" ("Arab Medes”), to indicate that their 
mode of life was similar to that of the Arabs It is 
the boast of later Kings, from Tiglath-Pileser 11. 
downward, that they subdued the "distant Medes 
of the Rising Sun,” and that their rule extended 
eastward to Mount Bikni Unfortunately it is not 
very clear as yet where exactly in the East these 
mountains, said to be rich in maible or alabaster, 
are to be looked for 

9 If these indications were not sufficient to show 
that, even as late as Esarhaddon’s leign, the Medcs 
did not yet form a united and compact nation, the 
fact IS fully proved by the absence of national gov- 
ernment among them Lavish as all ancient records 
arc with the title of "king,” wlucli is awarded to 
every petty clne/tam, wc never licar of Median 
"kingdoms” or “ kings,” but only of "tow ns” and 
" heads ” or " chiefs of tow'ns,” and that points to a 
vcr>’ loose social constitution, and a form of gov- 
ernment the most primitive of all after tlic patn 
archal. It is what maybe called the "clan stage” 
of society I hey even fought in clans, — spearmen, 
archers, and cavalr>’ " all mingled m one mass and 
confused together,” as they were brouglit into the 
field by each clan chief, instead of being divided into 
distinct bodies and companies as regularly organirt-ti 
armies arc. This detail wc owe to Hcroilotns, tlic 
Greek traveller and historian, who also informs u''. 
in perfect accordance with wintwe' gather from tlm 
Assyrian monuments, that the* Medcs in .mcicnt 
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times " dwelt in scattered villages, without any cen- 
tral authority.” 

10. It is probable that they intrenched themselves 
first in the very rugged mountain land between the 
head ridge of the Zagros — now held by robber tribes 
of Kurds — and the Caspian Sea, then descended and 
spread gradually to the south-east, occupying the 
different countries and small kingdoms as the As- 
syrians vacated them after plundering and devastat- 
ing them, and choosing the times when they were 
left prostrate, impoverished and incapable of effi- 
cient resistance. Thus, some principalities were 
formed which became the nucleus of the future 
kingdom. One of the ‘earliest was that kingdom of 
Ellip, which, under the old king Dalta, had so long 
been loyal to Sargon. (Sec p. 265.) When Media 
had become a united and powerful state, its capital, 
Ecbatana, or Agbatana (modern Hamadan), was 
situated in the midst of that very district, which 
was called by the classics Media Proper, or Great 
Media. 

11. It is evident that they must everywhere have 
found ancient populations, with set customs and in- 
stitutions of their own. These populations were 
mostly of Turanian stock, very likely mixed with 
Hamitic, or even (as probably in Elam) with Semitic 
elements. Aryans never were much inclined to 
mix with other races ; so the newcomers formed a 
haughty governing aristocracy among the people 
whom they subjected to their rule. The distinction 
was. further kept up by the two greatest dividers 
of men, next to race ; difference of language and 
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difference of religion Still it was hirdly to be cx 
pected that tbe conquerors should not be influenced 
at all by contact with nations who were far from be 
mg m a state of barbarism whose culture, indeed, 
being old and established wis so far, supenor to that 
of their conquerors, who were only just coming out 
of the nomadic stage So, when the Medes ln\ c 
become one nation and one state (the name mclud 
ing all the various alien elements either assimilated 
or reduced to subjection by them) wc shall find 
them a very mixed people, and their religion cs 
pecially, in its final form a most remarkable product 
of the fusion between older forms of worship of 
entirely different, nay, opposite types Kut tlicse 
subjects can be proper!) and full) treated on!) in 
another volume which will be principal!) detoted 
to the ancient Lranian race In this place we ha\c 
to do with the Modes m so far only as they form one 
of the heaviest clouds m the storm that is fast gath 
cring over the too exalted head of Asshur Just 
one moment longer however wc may pause, to note 
how unlike the real facts arc to the string of fan 
tastic m>cntions that have been worked into a na- 
tional m>thical legend in the fabulous story of Sem 
iramis (Sec pp 196200) There wc sec a Median 
empire flourishing and conquered by the Ass) nan 
Ninus o\cr 2000 years lic.r c about 1500 years 
ahead of the time when Modes arc Iicard of first as 
an insignificant barbarous tribe, and some 400 y tars 
before Assyria appears at all as a separate country 
Rut then the Greek-, got the story from Mtihan 
sources, and the Mtdes, who had succeeded the 
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Assyrians as masters in Asia, may have liked, from 
national vanity, to exaggerate the duration and 
consequent importance of the empire they had 
conquered, and also to represent their conquest in 
the light of reprisals for one they had suffered in 
ancient times at the hands of the now annihilated 
rival. 

12. But if the Modes, together with the Chal- 
deans, alone reaped the fruit of the general revolt 
which was now soon to encompass Asshiir, seem- 
ingly at the height of his gloiy, the catastrophe was 
by no means due to these two agents alone. The 
combined efforts of West, South and East would 
still long have continued unavailing to lay the giant 
prostrate, even though, in the words of a modern 
writer, “ his own victories were slowly bleeding 
him to death.” In the storm that was steadily 
gathering, there was, far away in the North, a cloud 
hitherto unregarded, which kept growing, darkening, 
nearing, until, joining with the others, it overspread 
the sky, and thundered forth Asshur’s doom. In 
countries far beyond the ken of the small fraction 
of the world whose fortunes have hitherto occupied 
us,— ^the immense open region north of the Black 
Sea, now known as Southern Russia, — events had 
been going on for years, — probably hundreds of 
years, — which, obscure and confused as the knowl- 
edge of them was forever to remain, were, in the 
fulness of time, to give the decisive push to the 
scales in which more than that small world.’s des- 
tinies hung anxiously balanced. From the myste- 
rious depths of Central Asia, Aryan hosts kept go- 
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mg forth at intervals, dra\^n in the same fateful di- 
rection, crossing great rivers, skirting tlic north of 
the Caspian, and jToiirmg through the gap between 
that and the Oural Mountains — a gap which must 
have been less wide than it is now, m proportion as 
the Caspian Sea was more extensive. The plains of 
Russia are seemingly boundless No barriers there 
but rivers, very many and wide, the noblest in the 
world next to the mighty streams of the American 
continent. There nation after nation could expand, 
disperse, roam, or settle at will Truly, if Central 
Asia were the cradle of the human race, here was 
that of modern Europe, for there is not one of the 
nations which now people it whose ancestors did 
not at some time halt or wander in some part of 
Russia m their westward progress Tlic ancestors 
of the Greeks and Italians had passed long ago, for 
at the time which we ha\c reached — Esarhaddon's 
death, 668 B C — Greece was a prosperous and al 
ready highly cultured land, and Rome herself wns 
nearly a hundred years old So that thcArjan race 
was flounshing and bravely working out tlu, promise 
of its brilliant destiny in the south of EvKopc, wlicn 
it was scarcely beginning to push its way to the 
front in Western Asia. 

13 1 he south of Russia, by its cxtraordimr) fer- 
tility, Ins always been unusually altractne, either to 
the nom.id uho wanted pistwrc, or to the fanner who 
w anted crops. It w as, indeed, just the land to tempt 
the* nomad into settling and farming, .md its atitienl 
populations long lived in a sl.ige of culture* infill- 
ing of both modes of life. 'Ihe Greeks 1 new them 
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tion, were undoubtedly Turanjan But theSc>thi. 
ans that passed into E-urope were as undoubtcdl}. 
Aryan, of the Eranian branch These litc comers, 
coveting the undivided possession of the land, drove 
the Cimmerians steadily before them, and although 
a part of these seem to have intrenched themselves 
in the peninsula now named CklMEV, by means of a 
wall across the narrow isthmus (known to Jlcrod 
otus as “ the Cimmerian Wall ”), the mass of the 
people, after making a desperate stand on the banks 
of the river T\kas (modem DmestlU) and suffer 
ing a signal and murderous defeat, abandoned the 
now desert land to the invaders and retreated fur- 
ther West, or rather to thesouth west Having thus 
been forced to resume their wandering mode of life, 
they crossed the rucr IbTLK (modern Danudc), 
descended into the rugged land known to the 
ancients as Tukvce (now Bulgvkia and ROU- 
MELI V), already occupied by a settled population 
of the same stock as tlicmselvcs, the av ild and war 
like nation of the Thracian*;, which never thoroughly 
mi\cd with the Greeks, nor assimilated their refine- 
ment of mind and manners A large surplus of the 
dislodged Cimmerians overflowed, across the I5o‘5 
phorus, into Asia Minor, where they cuised ,1 com 
motion not unlike tint raised mviater by the fad 
of a Slone. 

15 History begins, for Asn Minor, far later tlnn 
for the bcmitic river hnd and the sea coast of 
Canaan Even the beginnings of the Greek colo- 
nies along the Ionian coast land and the* southern 
shore of the Black bca arc wrapt in the* twilight 
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of myth and epic legend -which, on the Euphrates, 
had made way for authentic monumental records as 
early as 2000 B C , and, in some instances, much 
earlier still. As to the population, political divis- 
ion, and culture of the wonderfully favored hnd 
which goes by the general name of “ Asia Minor,” 
It IS only lately that we have been enabled to form 
a tolerably trustworthy, though still \ery vague and 
general idea on these subjects The researches, 
based on* recently discovered monuments to winch 
Professor A H Sayce has especially devoted him 
self for the last few years, have shown that it was 
the seat of an ancient and very high culture, 
brought thither by Hittitc settlers who, probably as 
early as the fifteenth century 11 c , began to spread 
m that direction from the mountain lands of 
Taurus and Nain (later Armenia), which wc found 
occupied in their eastern portions by an impor- 
tant branch of the race, the people of Urartu 
(Alarodians) (See pp 30,31,33,203-205) 

16 In Ionia proper, on the road between the 
ancient cities CriiLsusaiid S\M)1S, the capit-ll of 
ancient La dia, and 25 miles from modern SMa Kn t, 
there IS a pass through .a steep and rocky ridge 
In tliat pass the traacllcr is confronted by 
lures cut in the rock, and representing" a warrior in 
an unfamiliar garb Herodotus saw thein wIilu 
they were probably in better preservation than 
they are now, and marvelled much at them. He 
admits that the lonians did not know whom tliey 
represented, but is under the impression tliat they 
were meant for tlie Lg>plian conqueror, Ramses 
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IL, whom the Greeks knew under the name of 
SesoSTRIS, and erroneously believed to have ex- 
tended his rule beyond the Taurus. There is a 
certain humor in the fact that, instead of being the 
memorial of an Egyptian conquest, these sculp- 
tures should have turned out to commemorate the 
advance and rule of the h-gyptians’ most constant 
and powerful enemies. (See ill. 67) 

17. Another most interesting Hittitc monument 
is the rock-sculpture at Ir.Ru, m Cilicia, somewhat 
to the north-west of Tarsus. It is described as 

"representing a tlianf.«gnmg to (he god who gwes {ertiUty to the 
earth. The god i» a luisbandnian, mirked as a giver of corn and 
wine h> his atlribuics. . . nc wears the vcr> itrcss still u-.cd bj’ 

the pca^anlr) . . the high peaked cap still m use among «on\c 
Kurdish tnhcs , the tiin'c fastened round the waist hj agirdic. . . .{ 
and the ti]>tiltcd shoes arc the ordinary saiuhls of the coiuiiri, 
with exsetiv the same bandages ami mode of fastening. . . . R 
is interesting also to notice that some of the p.aucrns on the priest's 
dress have not ^ct gone out of fashion amongst the Cappadocian 
pcaaaiury”* |^tc ill GS.) 

18. Cnppudocta boasts numerous Hittitc remains 
— not only rock-sculplurcs and sepulchres hewn in 
the rock, but buildings, cities, palaces, with portals 
guarded by lions, und apartments disposed much in 
the Assyrian fashion. The most important of 
these ruins arc tliosc discovered at llot..UA/-Kl.b’Ip 
where tile palace ij, overlooked by a flat roch, 
crowned witli Uvo citadcE, a little beyond which 
rise walls of live rock, and these, having been 
slightly smoothed for the purpose, are covered with 

• Cohmcl I- . NV V\ vImim, quoted in VVnghl’i, '* 1 inpifc of ll’C 
Ifimtc"," p. Oc. 
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sculptures representing an entire procession of 
strange-looking personages and animals almost 
surcl}' of mythological import. All over Asia 
Minor, in fact, arc scattered traces of an early 
and powerful Ililtite culture, much of which must 
have survived the greatness of this remarkable 
race. Thus when a Greek colony was established 
at Ephesus, in Ionia, they found there a sanctuary 
of Atargatis (the Ililtite nature-goddess, answer- 
ing to the Semitic Ishtar and Canaanitic Ashtoreth), 
the centre of whose worship was the national capi- 
tal, Karkhemish. (See p. 35.) They were especially 
struck by the characteristic peculiarity of this wor- 
ship — the hundreds, sometimes even thousands, of 
ministering women, — and their vivid fancy at once 
transformed it into a wild and fantastic legend, that 
of the warrior-women, the Amazons. “ In early- 
art,” says Professor Sayce, “ the Amazons are robed 
in Hittitc costume, and armed with the double- 
headed axe ; and the dances they performed with 
shield and bow, in honor of the goddess of war and 
love, gave rise to the myths which saw in them a 
nation of woman warriors,” * According to Greek 
traditions, not only Ephesus, but Smyrna and sev- 
eral more cities along the Ionian coast-land, were 
founded by Amazons. This in every instance points 
to the Hittite origin of the cities, as indicated by 
the most characteristic feature of the Hittite re- 
ligion, which it had in common with those of Canaan 
and the Assyro-Babylonians, The Greeks, who 


* A. H. Sayce’s “ Herodotus,” p. 430. 
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always willingly adapted foreign ideas to their own, 
retained the worship of the Hittite goddess at 
ephesus, but gave her a Greek name Her 
sanctuary became one of the most popular and re 
nowned holy places in the Greek world , her temple 
was so Javishl) endowed by Greek wealth and 
adorned by Greek art as to be proclaimed one of 
the wonders of tlie world Yet neither goddess 
nor worship were ever quite divested of certain 
Asiatic peculiarities and a certain barbaric splen 
dor, foreign to the usual chaste refinement and 
moderation of Greek thought and taste 

l8. Cphesus, Smyrna, and several other of the 
more important Greek Ionian cities, were scattered 
along the coast-land of a country which became very 
famous under the name of L^dia, at the mouths of 
its finest rivers When Greek emigrants, driven 
from home by political feuds, began to settle 
in the choicest \al(c>s of this beautiful littoral, 
as early as about looo B c , they encountered but 
feeble opposition from the population whom they 
found in possession, for the Ljdians, .a people prin- 
cipal!) of Illttitc race, though brai-c, were rather 
effeminate and of careless habits Tlicy had long 
been governed by kings, but no trustworthy in- 
formation about them is attamalilc until some tlircc 
centuries later There arc indeed traditions of two 
dynasties, with long lists ol sovereigns, but tlwy 
arc of as m>tliical a nature as> the carl) dytnbtic> 
of llcrosns being represented as of divine tingin, 

1 /*., directlv tltscemkd from the L) diaiis' supreme 
god Mams .and hrs son Ains, The latter was 
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clearly the “ mild sun-god,” very much the coun- 
terpart of the Adonis-Tammuz of Babylon and 
Canaan. He, too, was jmung and fair, and met a 
tragic end, according to some versions, from a wild 
boar’s tusk. He also was loved by the nature- 
goddess (here called Kvbele), who, frantic with 
grief at having lost him, roamed through the world 
shouting and weeping, in search of him. The fes- 
tival of Attys, like that of Adonis-Tammuz, came 
round at the opening of spring, lasted three days, 
and was of decidedly orgiastic character.* It was 
introduced, together with the names of the three 
deities (and popular tradition preserved a distinct 
recollection of the fact), from PHRYGIA, the country 
bordering on Lydia from the East, where the Hittite 
emigrants would naturally have stopped first on 
their way to the sea. But the name Phrygia must 
have been of later date, as it is not of Hittite origin. 

19. Taken in a broad and general way, it de- 
notes the Aryan population which, at' some time, 
gradually overspread the peninsular region, bounded 
on the east by the mountains of Armenia and 
known as Asia Minor, and it supplanted the earlier 
Hittite rule. The Phrygians, in this comprehen- 
sive sense, were themselves a branch of that great 
and mighty Aryan stock whom we have learned to 
know as the settlers of Thrace (see p. 361), and a 
part of whom for a long time continued to call 
themselves Bhryges (their local way of pronounc- 


* See pp. 130-132, 141, 142; and “Story of Cbaldea,’’ pp. 323- 
326, 
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ing “ PiiRYGBS”). So universally recognized is 
the kinship between the nations on both sides of tlic 
Bosphorus and Hellespont, that they are often 
distinguished from each other only by the name 
of European Thracians” and “Asiatic Thracians.” 
or as frequently enclosed in the sweeping designa- 
tion of “the Phrygo-Thracian or Thraco-Phryginn 
family of nations.” Contrary to precedents, tlieir 
migration appears to have taken place in the di* 
rcction from west to cast, from across tlie Bos- 
phorus to the Armenian Mountains. This is otic 
of a very few exceptional eases in historj’ of a 
partial deviation from a great rule. In their prog- 
ress they of course broke up into several nations t 
but Pbr>’gia, from its name, appears to have been 
the headquarters of the original stock. It was 
this brancii of AtyMns which eventually filled all 
the highlands of Nairi, pushed through to the two 
l.akc.s, entirely ousted .and supplanted the Alarodi- 
ans of Urartu and the neighboring mountain-coun- 
tries, and became the ancestors of the Armenian 
nation, which, mixed with later Emnian elements, 
is firmly established there to this day. At the- 
point of history we have reached, the Armenian 
division of the Thraco-Pbrygian race had as yet .ar- 
rived no further than the western outskirts of tl»c 
Armenian range, where they had formed a small 
but warlike and enterprising pioneering people. 
It is this to which Chapter x. of Genesis refers in 
the Japlictic family as TfiOAUMAU, son of Garner, 
.and to which the Hebrew prophets repeatedly refer 
as House of Tog:pmah.” 
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20 . It is highly improbable that the ancient 
Hebrews should have had any knowledge of the 
Cimmerians who dwelt north of the Black Sea. 
Late researches make it more and more probable 
that when they speak of Corner and his sons they 
mean the Thraco-Plnygian nations south of that 
sea. to which those Cimmerians also belonged, al- 
though, when they crossed the Bosphorus, flying be- 
fore the Scythians, they came among them not in 
the guise of kinsmen, but of barbarians overrun- 
ning and devastating highly civilized countries. 
In the absence of monumental evidence, we arc 
fortunate in having a nearly approximative date 
for this invasion, secured for us by an event con- 
nected with it. About 750 B.c. the Cimmerians 
destroyed the Greek colony of SlNOPE, founded 
a short time before on the Black Sea, in a country 
which was later well known under the name of 
Papiil.\GONL\. So they must have crossed the 
Bosphorus, at all events, several years before. 
They then began a system of raids which carried 
them all over Asia Minor, where they maintained 
a sort of desultory rule, terrifying and plundering 
the rural populations, every now and then seizing 
on and sacking cities, for over a hundred years. 
Lydia and the Ionian coast-land were not .spared ; 
they threatened to invade the Assyrian Empire it- 
self. under an adventurous chief, Tiushpa, who was 
repulsed by Esarhaddon, probably somewhere in 
the mountains of Cappadocia, as we have seen. 
(See p. 338.) We shall hear more of them, as well 

as of their pursuers, the Scythians. 

24 
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Well might the prophet say. ‘*1 seeaseclhing 
caldron ; and the face thereof is from tlic north. 
. . . Out of the north evil shall break upon all the 
inhabitants of the land For, lo! 1 will call all the 
families of the kingdoms of the north, saith the 
Lord" (Jerctmah i, 13-15)* 






1 nr !►! ' !.l\r, nr As^UfUHAVIPM, ('\^- 

SHI'K • IIAPAI.). 

!. \\‘!n:N As'-iniih.uiipal a--;-uin(‘(l, tnuUviMcd, llu; 
])on<ir-. and labors wliich be had of late ye.iis shared 
with his father, jio cine, and he least of 

, . . , , , . As'ihiirlitiiii- 

al!. conid have iniai:^uied that the empire joP uus-oeo 
was tvithif! Jialfa century —one }}fctinu:~— 
of utter destruction. Xolhitt;.: landrl be outwardly 
more jin^sperous than the bepinniny of the new 
reipn, and the }'ounp hinp coni{dacent!y records 
that “when the preal pods finnl}’ seatetl him on his 
father’s throne. Kaman poured down his rain, the 
soeil bore five-foid, liic .surplus piain was two-iliirds, 
the cattle were pood in mulliplyinp, in Iiis .seasotts 
there was jilenty, in his years famine w;is ended." 
Up(m his monuments lie could, not untruthfully, 
reptH't a lonp .series of triumjihs and victories, and 
his reipn was, in one respect, even more brilliant tlian 
those of his predecessors: it was a polden time for 
literature. For the kinp was of an intellectual turn 
of mind, indeed was somelhinp of what would be 
called in our day ;i collectinp bookworm, and in 
the usual self-e.xaltinp ojieninp jiarapraph of one of 
his cylinders he jiarticularly rejoices that the great 
gods have given him “ attentive cars,” and have in- 
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dined liis mind to the study of “ all inscribed tab- 
lets.” Ass}'rian art, too, attained its highest finish in 
his day; he was a builder, as a matter of course, 
a passionate lion-hunter, and kept a harem which 
must have equalled that of King Solomon in variety 
and splendor, for we read that all the kings who 
owned his rule and offered presents in token of 
either submission or friendship, sent with their gifts 
the noblest ladies of their families, generally their 
own daughters and those of their brothers. With 
such tastes it is not likel}- that he should have led 
the life of those veteran campaigners, Shalmane- 
ser II. or Tiglath-Pileser 11. Man^'-of his wars were 
undoubtedly conducted by his generals, but it is 
difficult to make out which, from the habit of the 
Assyrian kings of speaking in the first person and 
taking all the credit to themselves. 

2. We have seen that the death of a king was in- 
variabty the signal for revolts and coalitions. The 
rising which claimed Asshurbanipal’s attention in his 
very first year Avas that of Taharka, the dethroned 
Ethiopian, who undertook to dispossess the princes 
set over the different districts of Egypt by Esarhad- 
don, and actually established himself in Memphis 
before an Assyrian army could be sent doAvn to 
oppose him. Asshurbanipal, however, was not slow 
in his descent, and when he did arrive, having se- 
cured his rear by commanding and receiving the 
personal homage of “ the twenty-two kings of the 
sea-side and the middle of the sea,” he defeated in 
a pitched battle the army sent against him by Ta- 
harka, who thereupon hastily fled further south, to 
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Thebes, then all thewaj to his own land of Kush, 
abindoning both capitals to the invaders The vic- 
tor stayed m Kgypt just long enough to restore to 
their seats the t\v enty vassal kings who had, as of 
one accord, fled into the desert before the advance 
of Faharka, and to “strengthen the bonds more 
than in former da>s, * then, “with abundant plunder 
and much spoil in peace returned to Nmcvcli ” 

3 Very galling those bonds must have been, 
for scarcely had the Assyrian departed when plot- 
ting began again AssUurbanipaI,wlio loves to rep- 
resent himself as a benevolent sovereign, a doer of 
good and a “ forgivcr of wrongs,” whose kind heart 
is alvvajs pained by ingratitude, complains that 
“ the good I did to them they despised, and their 
hearts devised evil Seditious words they spoke, 
and cv il counsel they counselled .among tlicmscK cs ” 
The> recalled Taharka, promising to acknowl- 
edge “no other lord ’ But their messengers and 
despatches were intercepted b> the Assyrian gener- 
als, who captured several of them, .and sent them 
in chains to Nineveh This swift and summar)' 
measure did not prevent the outbreak Kisings 
.and mass.icres took place m scver.al great cities, 
thougli VMtli disastrous results for the Egjptiaiis 
Yet, wlicn the captive kings arrived in Ninevcii, 
Asshurbinipal tliought it best to trj a concilnting 
policy .and forgave their offence. Necho, <>.peciall>. 
the prince of Sais, who by liis birth, ambition niul 
cleverness, took the lead among the rest, he treated 
with marked favor He not only set Inmat hhert), 
but clothed Inm in .a costly robe of honor, ilccked 
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hiin \'. iih til i?.uiu-ntN «<i‘ ;»•»!«!. pi.u'cd ;;nuii'n rini^s on 
hi - . r,i5i him vl'.h n ;-v,or(i !>f iionov in it- 

of j;*»Us, .-.jnl ihn-' .uni \voi| pioviilotl with 

c’n.uiot--. h<»: .uni nui!i--«. himh.uU tolusKino- 
(hiju t'f S.\s -. w iu’cij h.ul in rn .jppoinJrd iu'in by I'.^ar- 
innhlon. 'rnn-'. hr “ m.nlr liir »)h'.i'rvanr( “. siron<n-i- 
tinut lui'oir." .jjnl S'mt *• ]u< prin r.ih; with him .'w 
I’oNcrnor-:." I hi*; nmu-n.il Irnicnry w.is socni ]>rovr(l 
to hr inmtui I - ni.tn -hip. for tin: var-sa! prince.^ 
fiitl no* f.ivor tin.' next nunr of the lithiopian 
mon.uoh. *raitarl:a, incknHl, nhoiit this lime “went 
to ins place of iu’pht." c.. (Heel. Ihit lu's successor 
— some say his nephew, some liis step-son — at first 
showcti mucheneiyjy: forlifiefl himself in 'fhehes, 
t’nen marching upon ^Memphis, which was occupied 
by an Assyrian leu-ristm. “ lM‘sie"ed and took the 
wlioie of t hem." 'fin: new.s i^f tin’s disaster, heint^ 
carried to Nineveh by a swift messenrei-, brouttht 
down retribution, tpiick and sure, in the shape of 
a l.aptte Ass}’rian force, d'iieir approach seems to 
have created even more tlian llie usual panic, for 
the F.lhiopian not only fletl for his life from Mem- 
phis to 'I'hebes as soon as he heard that the enemy 
had crossed the border, l)ut, fuKHno that he was 
closely followed, gave uj) tlie slruoi^le for good and 
.all and retreated into Ethiopia, where he died soon 
after. This was the inglorious end of the Ethiop- 
ian dynasty, 

4. Though quelled wdth so little trouble, the ill- 
fated attempt was punished this time wa'th the ut- 
most severity. The treatment of Thebes, the sacred 
city, the repository of untold treasures of art and 
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wealth, was almost similar to that inflicted on 
Babylon by Scnnaclicrib, and tlic report of it carried 
terror throngli the world. “ That city, the whole of 
it, in the service of Asshur and Ishtar, my hands 
took,” the victor swccpingly reports; “spoils un- 
numbered I carried off ; ” the most conspicuous 
objects were “ two lofty obelisks, with beautiful 
carving, set up before the gate of a temple.” 
About five 3'cars had elapsed since the first rising 
of Taharka, and for the next ten j'-ears the Assyr- 
ian rule was undisturbed in Eg^q^t. 

5. The cities of the sea-coast, too, were not vciy 
troublesome during this period, with the exception 
of a renewal of hostilities on the part of the king of 
Tyre, who, however, was reduced to obedience by 
a blockade so severe that the people of Tjn'e had 
>been forced to drink sea-water. He sent his son 
to tender his submission ; also his daughter and the 
daughters of his brothers for the ro3^al harem, with 
great dowries. The king of Arvad, who had been 
implicated in the same revolt, came to Nineveh him- 
self, bringing his daughter and many gifts. And 
when he, short^^ after, died, his ten sons “arose 
from the midst of the sea, and with their numerous 
presents ” came to kiss the ro3'’al feet and submit 
their claims to the ro3^al pleasure. Asshurbanipal 
appointed one of them to the kingdom of Arvad, 
and dismissed the others with gifts and marks of 
honor. Several other kings took the same means 
of securing his favor in this, the early and prosper- 
ous portion of his reign ;• but the most curious inch 
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dent of the sort is the episode with, the king of 
Lydia. 

6. One day there came to the frontier of the 
Assyrian Empire, somewhere in the Nortli-wcst, 
men of unfamiliar tongue and garb, wlio demanded 
admittance, showing themselves to be friendly.* *• 
“Who art thou, brother?” asked tlie Assyrian 
guards of their chief ; “ of what place ?” But he did 
not understand, and so they took him to Nineveh 
and brought him before the king. Here he was tried 
with “ the languages of the rising sun and of tiic 
setting sun,” but a master of his language there was 
not, his tongue they could not understand. Un- 
fortunately, the fragment which relates this amusing 
occurrence is very imperfect and breaks off abruptly ; 
so we do not learn in what way a mutual under- 
standing was at last arrived at. Finally, however, 
the foreigner proved to be an envoy from Gygks, 
king of Lydia (Assyrian : Gugu, KING OK LUbl), 
wliicli A.sshurb.'mipal calls “a district where they 
cross the sea,* a remote place, of which the kings 
my fathers had not heard speak the name.” This 
Gugu or Gyges, the founder of a new dynasty and 
the first historically authentic king of Lydia, of 
which he had possessed himself by a bold usurpa- 
tion, was sorely distressed by ibe Cimmerians, who, 
descending from their first st.ations along the south- 
ern shore of the Black Sea, wore overrumiing the 
whole of Asia Minor (see p. 3O9), and who nuadc 


• r. l.enorminl ptc{ci.» ihU ftnileiing tv> that o( (Jco. Smith, 

*• a Ji-nJcl !>c-)onJ the a." 
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themselves the more obnoxious beeause they did 
not make any regular conquests or settle anywhere, 
but went about robbing and plundering the coun- 
tries, storming and sacking cities, in true nomadic 
fashion. In his great need, and, perhaps, encouraged 
by the report of Esarhaddon's victory over the 
Cimmerian chief Tiushpa (sec p. 337), Gyges deter- 
mined on the very reckless step of entreating the 
assistance of his dangerous and somewhat remote 
neighbor. 

7. This request which, according to the Assyrian 
code, implied submission, not alliance as among 
equals, was, very politically, presented to Asshurba- 
nipal as inspired by a prophetic dream. This is his 
version of the affair : 

“Tlie greatness of niy mighty royalty was related to him in a 
dream by Asshur. the god, my creator, thus : ‘ The yoke of Asshur- 
bampal, king of Asshur, take, and by speaking his name, capture 
thine enemies.’ The same day that he had seen the dream, he sent his 
messenger to pr.ay for my friendship. That dream, which he had 
seen, he sent me by the hands of his envoy, and he repeated it to me.” 

In what manner and to what extent the required as- 
sistance was rendered, we are not told ; the narra- 
tive merely says ; 

“ From the day when he took the yoke of my royalty, the Gi- 
mirrai, masters of the people of his land, who did not fear my fathers, 
and as for me, had not taken the yoke of my royalty, he captured 
with the help of Asshur and Ishtar, the gods my lords. From 
amidst the chiefs of the Gimirrai whom he had captured, two 
chiefs in strong fetters of iron and bonds of iron he bound, and with 
numerous presents, he caused to be brought to my presence.” 

8, The “yoke ” which the Lydian king was thus 
driven voluntarily to take, apparently proved nq 
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light one, for after awhile — probably several years 
— he ceased to send messengers with presents, “ to 
his own power trusted and hardened his heart,” 
and sent his forces to the aid of PsAMMrTiK, king 
of Eg>'pt, w’ho had throw n olT the Assyrian 
dominion. This was the son of Nccho, king of 
SaTs, who Iiad died soon after t!ic sack of Thebes, 
and about the same time as the last Ethiopian 
king. Psammctik had set Ins heart on achieving 
w’hat his father had certainly planned: the resto- 
ration of a national dynasty in Egypt, and deliver- 
ance of the countrj' both from the foreign rule and 
the tyranny of the petty princes subservient to that 
rule. Naturally, he looked around for allies, and 
Gyges of E> dia was one of the first whom he secured. 
The way in which Asshurbanipal received the mcs. 
sage is cliaractensiic of tins king, who seems to h.ivc 
been even more habitually religious in hi*> utter- 
ances and practices than an> of his jircdcccssors, 
and much guen to direct appeals to the deity, as 
well as to the consulting of oracles and seers. “ I 
prayed to Asshur and Ishlar,” he says, "thus: Be- 
fore his cncmit-s Ids coqisc m.ay they cast ; may lliey 
carry captive lus alteiidants.’' 1 1 is prayer, he 
further informs us, was hc.ard and literally fulfilled : 
"Before his enemies his corpse (the Lydian king’s) 
was ihrow’n down, and they carried captive Ids at- 
tendants. The GimirraT,whom by the glor>' of my 
name he had trodden under Idm, compiercd and 
swept tile whole of his coimlrj’.” \Vc may con. 
elude from this that Gyges perished in the struggle, 
but we .are left to guess how* and by what inc.uis tlw 



o. A^shinlianipars cylinder annals have tin; pccul- 
iafity thal thc\‘ lUt mil jiive Ihe (;vcnls niuler ihc 
rospcelivc rejpuil yeajs, hnl dispoho them into 
"roups, "ivc a connected narrative of eacli, and, 
haviip" rmi-'lietl with one. pass on to another."’ 'I’liis 
malv't's )jis ijiscriptions mud) ivorc attractive rending 
from a literaiy point of view, but leaves the chrono- 
logical se(|uence very uncertain. It is seldom ])os- 
sible t<j find out a date in this rei_"n. unless from 
coincidence with dates well-established from other 
sources. 'Fhis incident with Lydia we can locate 
pretty accurately, because we happen .to know that 


As to the :uiiU)t:Uc(l Ejiuiiyni tt'inon, the fra"mciUi of it which 
have hecn discovered do not hrtii" Us down (luite to 722, the year of 
the tahint; of S.im.nia, Tlic portions of the plain list of limntu which 
were rccovcied also break off in the fiist ycai.s of Asshui b.inipal. 
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Gyges did in 654, or perhaps 653 n.c. The first 
Lydian embassy probably took place towards the 
end of the Egyptian campaign, in 665 or 664 li.c. 

10- Although Asshurbanipal never refers to the 
Gimirrai again, it is not at all impossible that they 
should have been a vexation to his Western borders 
all through his reign. One thing is sure : although 
he complacently accepted the submission of Ardys 
he was not able to help him much. For it was dur- 
ing the rule of this king, who reigned in Lydia 36 
years and survived Asshurbanipal several years, that 
Lydia sulTcred most from the Cimmerians, who at 
one time took and sacked the capital, Sardis, itself, 
all but the citadel, which was too strong for such 
primitive tactics as llicirs, and where the king held 
out until they were driven out of llic city, or left it 
of their own accord to seek other plunder. The 
times of aggression and foreign conquest had gone 
by for Assyria. She was. instead, threatened with 
invasion on several sides, and wherever the danger 
was most imminent thither were her armies di- 
rected. It was a matter of necessity, not choice. 
And however troublesome the Cimmerians may 
have been, there was just then a point which claimed 
attention far more prcssingly. 

1 1. This was the lake region in the extreme north- 
cast of the empire. The Kingdom of Van, it is 
true, remained friendly, but the neighboring conn- 
tries cast .arul south-c.ist of it m.ide some dcctdal 
hostile moves, backed by .a n.ation remoter still, but 
winch represented .a verj' black point in the gather- 
ing general slonn-cloud. 'Hris nation, designated as 
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Sakt. i. (•., Scylhians, was occupying that belt of 
highland beyond the river Akaxks (now Aras), 
Avhich, watered by the river Kyros (now Kour), 
stretches along the foot of the great Caucasian 
ridge between the Elack Sea and the Caspian. It 
was an offshoot of that same branch of the Eranian 
stock which we saw pressing upon the Cimmerians 
from behind, in the roll of the great tidal wave of 
migrations, and dislodging them from their wide 
lands in the south of Russia. (See p. 361.) In- 
deed, Herodotus, probably retailing a current tradi- 
tion, asserts that this division of Scythians de- 
scended into Asia in pursuit of the Cimmerians, 
but missed the way and accidentally got into the 
highlands of the Southern Caucasus, The explana- 
tion is scarcely even plausible; but the fact is cer- 
tain, and it may be suppo.scd that they somehow 
stumbled on the defile or pass known in antiquity 
as the “ C.'VUCASIAN Gates,” as that is the only 
point where a descent would be possible through 
such a broad, rugged and altogether impracticable 
mo'untain barrier as the Caucasus. Their name re- 
mained to the region in which they settled ; it is 
given on maps of the ancient Avorld as Sacasene. 
To the Hebrews of that and later periods it was 
known as MAgog, and, it was not one of the least 
surprises we owe to Assyriology to find that the 
“ Gog, King of Magog,” of Ezekiel (chapters 
xxxviii. and xxxix.), was originally a real and his- 
torical person, no other in fact than the chief of 
the Scythians in Asshurbanipal’s time, probably a 
warrior sufficiently renowned to have survived as 
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a by-word of terror in the memory of later genera- 
tions 

12. This name of Gog occurs on one of Asshur- 
banipal’s cylinders tmder the form of Gagi. In 
describing the campaign in the nortli-cast,— en- 
tirely successful and highly satisfactory in the way 
of tribute and booty,* — the king concludes by 
recording that he, — or more probably his general, — 
captured alive and brought to Nineveh two sons of 
“ Gagi, a chief (or * the chief ') of the Saki,” after 
taking scventy.five of their strong cities, because 
they had “ thrown ofT the yoke of his dominion.” 
This last expression, even if it implied more of a 
boast than a reality, would show’ that the Scyth- 
ians of Magog had dwelt where history finds them 
for at least a couple of genieralions, and liad be- 
come m great p.irt weaned from their nomadic 
habits, although we shall find the following genera- 
tion resuming them with the utmost readiness 
when tempted u> do so by the prospect of un- 
bounded plunder. 

1 3 We now conic to the great fe’atures of this 
reign-— the wars with niam and with llab^lon; a 
succession of events of Mich magnitude and dra- 
matic interest, told, loo, with a lilcrarj* skill so for- 
eMgu to tile monumental composition of earlier age-', 
that the rest of Asshiirbanipars annals revid like 
a highly flavored romance 

• II Is atnuiii p lr» Imd am » tic ‘f titiC' t tf '«?<•<} 

ihu ctpcaiiwn, il -U of t’ruM tre—M to'" I'. IrriJ* 

(laVf and 3' 3s m»tanc< 1 1 the tcnac •> w Ui w* v.*i rut m 

turvuc tlueUs^i sgee 


J7/.‘ (V- .IS.', //{'A'. 

l■.Ktn! ii.ui iu'i'u foi MMiic linn; (»n uiiu.su.div 
fjujuily Urn);- wilii A'-'-yna. At I'a-arh.ulduii's 
lU-ati) ti)c tiiidUf was licit! l)\- I' tt l AKi, the* .sceomi 
i>f tiu( r who all iciyncd in turn. About 

t'iiat time tlu'sc wa> a thouyht and fandia: in Mlain, 
a;id ,\>-htiibanipa! showtal, for a wonder, real 
'kindsncss .aui ycsieiosiiy. He ^ent down Iran.s- 
poj'is i>f eojii from his own loy.d slc)res, ami re- 
c<-ivrd a number of the Ml, unite's subjects, who 
‘'sled f’.om the f.u c of the liianiyht and dwelt in 
Assyiia uitlil rains fell in his country and there 
were Clops,” when they were sent back free and 
unhainied. .'such tre.alinent was cerl.unly very 
neighborly, ami the Assyrian monarch had for once 
pood le.ison to coniplain of inpratilude when 
Urtaki, with several tribes of the coast and 
marshes, suddenlx' inwided ,(\cc,ad. The whole of 
the .southern country was poverned by Asshur- 
bani});d‘s }-ounper brother. SllAMASII-SlIt’MDKI.V, 
whom Es.irhadtion hail installed as viceroy at 
Ibabylon. I le sent at once to Nineveh, to implore' 
his brother's assistance. So rapid was the inva- 
sion that when the messenger sent down to exam- 
ine into the slate of affairs returned to Nineveh, 
he rejiorted as follows; “d'he Elamite, like a Hipht 
of locusts overspreading Accad, is encamped over 
apainst Babylon ; his camp is fixed and fortified.” 
An Assyrian army tpiickly raised the siege and 
Urtaki w'as driven back into his country ; for, says 
the king, the gods “ delivered judgment against 
him.w'ho, when I did not make war wdth him, made 

war wdth me.” That same year Urtaki died. 

^5 
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From some lines, rather obscure, and ^\ith the end'' 
broken off, it almost seems ns if he committed 
suicide. At all events, the time of Ins kingdom 
ended, and the domimon of Elam passed to an. 
other.” 

14 . Not to any of his sons, but to his younger 
brother, Tlumman: most probably by violence 
and against the law of mlicntancc, for this prince 
appears to have been familiar with crime in its 
blackest form. “Tcumman. like an c\il spirit, 
sat on the throne of Urtaki.* is the vigorous ex- 
pression in the test, ills first mo\e was to at- 
tempt the murder of liis five nephews, sons of the 
two preceding Kings, who however, got timely 
warning and fled to Ass>n.i with sisiy more of 
their family, and a great retinue, of c.sperl 

bowmen. Asshurbanipal granted them his pro- 
lection and when leummaii s^m two of “his great 
men” to de-mand tlieir Mirremltr, indignantly re- 
fused; “the demand of his \ile mouth I did not 
accede to. 1 did not gi\e Inm those fugitive--.” 
This refusal, of tour-H:, anuninted to .1 declaration 
of war, .ind Teuiiiinaii was already pre'pariiig hi' 
forces when lie made the retjuest. Tlic eincrgenc)' 
was .a serious one, and so A"hurb.mij)al con^^d• 
cred it, even though tunfidenl of \ ictory in con-o- 
(picncc of omens whivh were intcqirelcd a-, htnl- 
ing evil to Elam. Hut Ins greatest reli.incc 1 m* 
placed on the goddess Ishtar of Arbeli, hi^ and 
his fathcr'.s especial jMtrone's, (bee* p. 33 v) I'*'-* 
fore selling out for this liiomentous eampiign, 
which he was to command in perjon, lie went to 
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Arbela to sacrifice and entreat for a message or a 

o 

sign. What bcfel there is related in a page of 
such high poetical beauty that it stands entirely 
alone in what we possess of Assyrian literature, 
only matched, in another line, by the description of 
the battle of Khaluli. (See p. 318.) lake that 
classical piece, therefore, we shall give this episode 
unabridged ; * 

15. “ In the month of Ab (July), ... in the festival of the great 
Queen (Ishtar) . . . . I was staying at Arbela, the city the delight of 
her hcait, to be present at her high worshi)). There they brought 
me news of the invasion of the IClamite, who was coming against the 
will of the gods. Thus: 'Teumman has said solemnly ... “I 
will not pour out another drink-offering until I shall have gone and 
fought with him.” ’ 

“ Concerning this threat which Teumman had spoken, I prayed to 
the great Ishtar. I approached to her presence, I bowed down at 
her feet, I besought her divinity to come and to save me. Thus : 

‘ O goddess of Arbela, I am Asshurbanipal, king of Asshur, the crea- 
ture of thy hands, [chosen by thee and ?] thy father (Asshur) to restore 
the temples of Assyria and to adorn the holy cities of Accad. I have 
sought to honor thee, and I have gone to worship thee.’ . ‘ O 

thou C]ueen of queens, goddess of war, lady of battles. Queen of the 
gods, who in the presence of Asshur thy father speakest always in 
my favor, causing the hearts of Asshur and Marduk to love me. . . . 
Lo 1 now, Teumman, king of Elam, who has sinned against Asshur 
thy father, and IMarduk thy brother, while I, Asshurbanipal, have 
been rejoicing their hearts, — he has collected his soldiers, amassed 
his army, and has drawn his sword to invade Assyria. O thou 
archer of the gods, come like a .... in the midst of the battle, 
destroy him and crush him noth a fiery bolt from heaven 1’ 

“ Ishtar heard my prayer. ‘ Fear not ! ’ she replied, and caused my 
heart to rejoice. ‘ At the lifting up of thy hands, thine eyes shall ke 
satisfied with the judgment. I will grant thee favor.’ 

* The translation is that of Mr. Fox Talbot, in “ Records of tlie 
Past,” (Vol. VII., pp. 67, 68), with here and there a trifling altera- 
tion after George Smith. 
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‘Mn the nighttime of that mght m tthKh I h-nl prajctl in her, a 
certain seer Ja> down ami had a dream In the middle of the night 
Ishtar appeared to him anil be related the vision to me thus 
“* Ishnr wlio dwells m ArlwU time tmto me licgirt right and Iclt 
with flamcv, hoUling her bow m her hand, and tidmg m her open 
chariot as if going to biulc And thou didst stand before her ''he 
addressed thee as a mother wonid her thdd She smiled upon thee, 
she, Ishtir, the highest of the gods, and gave thee a commind 
1 hiis — lake {this lww{ she said, U> go to battle nith 1 Whcreicr 
th) camp shall aland, I will come to ii — then thou didst siy to her, 
thus — -O Queen of the gotldcsses wherever thou goest, let me go 
with thee' — Then she made answer to thee, thus — 1 will protect 
thccl Ami I will mareh with thee at the time of the feist of Nelw 
^tcanwhlle cat food, drmk wine, mike music, and glorify mv divm 
it\, until I shall come and this vision shall be fulftiled* [Iftiuef’/r- 
1 ini the setr it/^/^nrs !<> ift’ii tn hn ••‘kU ffrsen) 

“*'lhy hearts desire shill l>e iLeomplishcd 'Ihyface shill not 
grow jialc with fear I hv feet shall nut be arrested thou shiU not 
evin scratch thv skin m the bittle In her hencvolcncc she defends 
thee, and she is wroth with ill ihv foes I cfote her a fire is blown 
(icrcclv to desir»)\ thv enemies*’ • 

j6 Ncitr ^s.l^ imten more briJlintilly fuinUcil. 
Asshtirb'tmp'ti iiitl T etimin.m oit the banks of the 
UlAl (tbc classical VAX Mls^ where he Iiail fiirth 
fietl btm«a.U. m order lo close ihe .tpproaclt to his 
capital, bhush.iti, on this tltc least protecletl 'ulc. 
and utter!) tkfe.itcil bim The rtver was clioktil 
with corjises ’ Tttiintnan himself, being woumUd. 
)icldcd lo t!»e urging of his son, who .s-iid lo Imn. 
“'Ihe battle ilo not continue/’ attd together they 
fled into the woods. lUit the'ir chariot Itavlng 

• How vtian tU if >sc if» }cncra1 outline is tl c pjiaUel I’etwrrn 
ih V i-wulent ot 0 c visi m ami that «l Uci'koh »pir3ihts ; Scruaf h 
lci’'i ' f dciiAiwc Ixl ire the 1/ id. ard i tavin* t ml!) for frl, , 
then the 1 toj lit! eoiid >ni i, hit t aid »a>«P tu lijm In tf'- i-ti'iie * * 

% ahvth, “ I tivc hcitd tVec I** |S«c p 
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prince'? were restored to their countrj’, and one of 
them, UM’srAVlGASH, a <on of Urtaki, was placed 
on the throne, while his younger brother, Tamina* 
ritu, recti\cd the government of an important 
province of hlam. These things happened about 
f> 5 S lic. 

i8. It IS a curious instance of pro\idcntial retribu- 
tion that Assluirbanipal, one of the most rutlilcss, 
complacently cruel of c\cn Assvrnn monarchs, 
should have met with ingratitude whcnc\cr he did 
really confer bL'iicftts Thus lie certainly had been 
a good brother to Shamash Shumukin, the young 
\ iceroy of llaby Ion. w hose pow cr and income he had 
confirmed and increased Yet the latter planiud 
lus overthrow and verj* nearly succeeded in achiev- 
ing It. Whether hv would have been content with 
establishing an indcpemUnt lovalty for himscU in 
IHbjlonn or whether he nicihtnUd iihinnltly •'Cit- 
ing on tliL Ass) n in crown also, tin re is nothing to 
indicate with an} certaint) At all events, he wint 
to work w ith as much craftiness and far sight idncss 
ns Mtrodach Ilalidan had ever done, anil hroiiglit 
about a coalition as c\tcnsi\c and which jirovnl 
mort inwrl) successful. because the limes were more 
ripe and the measure of oppression and hatriil 
fuller. Man) of the actors m the drama were the 
same as fiftj years ago now, as then, the conspira- 
tor's chief rtlr.ancc was placed ort Tgipt. uhcre 
rsimmetik was eagerly watching Ids chance (<rc p. 
380), and whose name was sufficient to give “the 
kings of Kh.atti *' courage lo rise. U was at this 
time tint ihi. dcftclionof GygLs the lAdnntfHik 



“ scats of the *’ aUht)uch Asslturbanipal liad 

hc<‘n most lavish in aciornin^^ their t<’m})k’s with 
;jold ami <i!\-cr. ami sctliito tip |n them images of 
the i^otls. All those jiiej^aratioiifs which must have 
taken some years, were carried on with tlu' n I most 
secrecy am! sidil. ami just before tin* outbreak tlie 
wily viceroy, who, as the inscri])tions jviintedly say. 
“ was s])c;ikin^ _e;ood, but in his heart was choosing- 
evil.” the better to lull his brother into dangerous 
security, sent to Nineveh one of tluvse comjjlimcnt- 
ai‘y embassies so much in use amon^ Orientals. The 
envoys were received with the most brotherly cor- 
diality. clothed in robes of honor, feasted at the 
kint^'s own table and dismissed with cosily presents. 
This last blind gave time to mature the plot, ami 
the outbreak found Asshurbanipal unsuspectinjr 
and unprepared. 

19. “ In those (hiys,” t'c tlicn informs us, “ a seer slept in the be- 
ginnitiR of the night and dreamed a dream, thus : ‘ On tlie face of the 
Moon it is written concerning them who devise evil against Asshur- 
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on one task, Asshurbanipal need not, perhaps, ha\e 
boasted quite so loud of hi\mg accomplished his 
“ rebeliious brothers*' oxerthrou At all exents 
It was complete, flic siege of Babjlon was so 
long and sexere that the inhabitants were reduced 
by famine to feed on the flesh of their sons and 
daughters I low the end came is onl> hinted at 
somcwliat obscurti) it issaidtiiat ‘ the godstlircw 
Shamash bhumukin in the ficrct., burning fire and 
dtstrojed Ins lift” We often sec in sieges por- 
trayed on the sculptures, that the Assyrian soldiers 
were in the habit of hurling firebrands into the 
cities of which they stormed the walls It is xcry 
likely that a gtncnl confligration may' ha\ t been 
caused in tins manner, and that the xiccroy may 
hate pcrjslied in it. an end which his brotlicr, qintt 
in accordance willi Ins rthgums ideas, regards as a 
special di\ me judgment Ihc xcngeancc which he 
look on the surxuors — pulling out the tongues of 
some for blaspheming the name of Asshur , throwing 
others into pits unong the stone bulls and lions set 
up bx Scninclicril) ft probably in the gatesof Nm 
ex eh as a spcct4aclc to the* people . cutting off hinhs 
anil throw ing them to tlogs, bears, xultures— all 
these horrors he* represents as acts of pious linmage' 
to the oflended deity * After I liad done the«e 

things ' he s.axs ind appeased the* hearts of the* 
gods my lords the corpses of the people w horn the 
resilience god Ind oxerthroxxn .... out of tfic 
midst of baby ion Kwtha, Sippar, I brought an<! 
threw into heajis ’ 1 hen he rel ites how he fiutl cr 

projutiUed the goels by gifts ,ind rch, I'*us oli'erx- 
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anccs and by the singing of psalms.* Then, having 
reduced to obedience the tribes of Kaidu, Ara- 
mcans, and the rest of Accad. “ by command of 
Asshur and Telit and the great gods, my protectors, 
on the whole of them I trampled, the yoke of 
Asshur which they had thrown off I fixed on them. 
Prefects and rulers appointed by my hand I estab- 
lished over, them.” 

22. Among the Chaldean princes who had fol- 
lowed Shamash-Shumukin’s fortunes was Na] 3 U- 
BKLZIKRI, a grandson of Merodach-Baladainf true 
to the traditions of his race. To inflict the great- 
est possible injury on the hated foe, he had recourse 
to stratagem. He feigned loyalty and applied for 
help. The king indignantly records that “ sons of 
Asshur ” were sent to his aid, and ” marched with 
him, guarding his country like a wall ; ” but he cap- 
tured them by treachery and shipped them over to 
Elam. Indabigash, who then was already king, and 
who wished to propitiate the Assyrian, sent them 
back to him with an embassy and offers of alliance. 
But this attention was far from satisfying the en- 
raged monarch, who sent back to him, through his 
own envoy, a threatening message demanding the 
surrender of Nabubelzikri himself and his compan- 
ions : “ If these men thou dost not send,” spoke the 
king, “ I will march ; thy cities I will destroy ; the 

* For a parallel with the Jewish ideas on similar subjects, see 
above, pp. 8-10. 

t Most probably the son of Nahidh-marduk, Merodach-Baladan’s 
youngest son, whom Esarhaddon appointed to the principality of 
Bit-Yakin. 
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people I uill carry off: from thy' royal tlirone 1 will 
hurl thcc, and another on thy' throne 1 will scat. 
As fomierly' Teumman 1 criihlicd. 1 will cause to de- 
stroy thcc. This is to thcc.” The envoy had no 
occasion to repeat the royal message to his mas- 
ter. The people of Ill.im, hearing of Asshurbani- 
pal’s anger, were greatly frightened and ic\oUed 
against Indabigash, whom they' put to death, plac- 
ing on the throne in his stead the son of another 
general, who reigned under the name of Ummanai • 
I)\sii IL 

23. Tills new’ usurper was not dcvoiil of dignity, 
and would not purchase prolcclion by breach of 
faith with Ills guest I'roin some small and much 
injured fragments it would appear that there was 
also sonic correspondence concerning the statue of 
the goddess Nana, tamed into captivity* from Urcch 
by the first Khudur-nankhutuh, and that Umina- 
iialdash would not return the statue. These two 
refusals were more tU.in vufilcicnt pretences for an 
invasion As*.hurb mipal dcstcmlcd t»n III ini and 
swept It through in a brief and iriumphanl cam- 
jiaign, accompanied by' the refugee Tainnurilu. 
whom he repl.iccd on the throne in Sluisli.nn. In- 
credible as such recklessness mtyapl>ear, the Hr l 
thing 'lammaritu did was to turn agunst hi<^ pto- 
lector and rebel for the second tune. He had been 
in loo great h.istc. however, aiul li.ul not waiteil for 
A'^shurbanip iV". dcparliire, wlio .it once tnisheil the 
revolt — a sueeess of which he gives the credit to 
Asshur .and Ishtar, who, he s. '•broke 'I.un 
rnaritifs hard and perverse* licart, look hold of hit 
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hand, from the throne of hi'^ kingdom hurled liim 
and overwhelmed him.” lie was not pul to death, 
but carried back to Nineveh, where a more humiliat- 
ing doom awaited him. 

24. It took one more laborious campaign to com- 
plete the overthrow of Klam. but this time it was 
final. City after city, town after town was pulled 
down, burned, sacked. — warriors were slaughtered, 
captives carried away without number. Shushan, 
the capital, was reserved for the last. It had never 
yet been sacked, and was a right royal prey. As- 
shurbanipal gloatingly relates how he opened the 
'treasure-houses of the kings (.)f Elam, where wealth 
had accumulated from the most ancient times, 
where “ no other enemy before him had ever put 
his hand ; ” how he brought forth not only that 
wealth, but all that had ever been paid to the kings 
of Elam for their aid by former kings of Accad, 
and now lately by Shamash-Shumukin. besides all 
the furniture of the palace, even to the couch on 
which the kings had reclined, the. war chariots, 
ornamented with bronze and painting, horses and 
great mules, with trappings of silver and gold — all 
of which he carried off to Assyria. But Shushan 
was not onl)' the chief “ I'oyal ” city of Elam, it was 
also the country’s sacred city, “the scat of their 
gods,” and was to suffer all the horrors of desecra- 
tion as well as plundering. Its great tower (proba- 
bly the ziggurat), of which the lower part was cased 
in marble, was demolished and broken into from 
the roof, “ which was covered with shining bronze.” 
The sacred groves,. into the midst of which no for- 
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cigncr had ever peiiclr.itcd, nor even trod their out- 
skirts, )\erc cut dowji and burned by the' Assyrian 
soldiery. 'I he statues of the gods and goddesses 
(of whom eighteen arc given by name, besides 
SliU'sIilNXK, the supreme god, “the god of their 
oracle, who dwelt m groves,”) were earned off to 
Assyria “with their vafiiabics, their goods, their 
furniture, their priests and worshippers” The 
winged bulls and lions “w.itching over the tem- 
ples” Were either broken or removed, the temples 
themselves “overturned, until they were not” 
On this occasion, loo, the statue of Nana was at 
length earned out of the place of her long captivity 
of over iCoo >ears to be restored to her own old 
sanctuary at Ercch ' Lastly, thirty-two statues of 
former and liter kings, including one of Tammantu, 
all fashioned m gold and silver, bronze and ala- 
baster, were earned to Assyria On some of them 
mutilation was inflicted, this is particularly men- 
tioned of one king, a contemporary of Scnnach' 
crib against wlioin ho had m ide war; Assluirba- 
nipal boasts that “ he tore off his lips which had 
spoken defiance, cut off his hands v\hich had 
held the bow to fight Assyria ‘ He winds up 
the dreadful narrative by this most frightful state- 
ment of all 

“The wells of drinking water 1 dried up , for a journej of a month 
and Jwfjjl/ five dais the djstr cts of I lam I liid destruction, 

ser' itude and drous^ht 2 poured rer them the pas‘ngeof nien.thi- 

treading of oxen and sheep and the eprtngini^ up of ^ootl trees / huut 


bee “ Storj of Chaldea,” pp 343, 34 
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/.-.s.'/s cf (lie fx-ld safdy / caused to 


-And after (.'iHinictvUini^ llu- captives he led avaiy. 
frnm the dauifiiti-rs, wives and families of several 
kini^s, down tlirniiqh the li-^t of ooverners. citizens, 
ofnceis aiul Commanders of v.irious corps, to “ the 
whole of the aimy all there was.” the peo])le, male 
and female, small aiul ^reat, horses, mules, asses, 
oxen and shee{x besides “ much spoil,” he sums up 
with this orim hut exijressive piece of exa^^m-ation : 

'rhe dust of Shushan i\Iadahtn, and the rest of 
their cities, entirei}* I brought to y\ssyria.” 

25- 'Jdn'.s w’as t])c entl of Jilnm, A.h a kingdom, 
ns a nation, it was no more. Its name henceforth 
disappears from the ranks of countries. y\nd wdicii 
the time, now so near at hand, arrived, of retribu- 
tion and vcnc^cancc on the destroyer of so many 
nations, Elam was not one of the avengers. The 
poor remnants of her people were passing under 
anotkicr rule, still too young to direct events, and 
stood aloof, rejoicing, but inactive. Yet Asshur- 
banipal, in the last pages of his great cylinder, still 


'I'lie llchicw proi)lict Zcphaniali, who lived about this time, thus 
announces the ai^proaching end of Assyiia: “And Yaliveh will 
stretch out his hand against the north and destroy Asshur, and 70/// 
make jiVines’ek a desolaiiou and dry like the 7oilderiicss. And herds 
shall lie dmott in the midst of her, all beasts of C7>ery kind . . . . desola- 
tion shall he in the thresholds, for he hath laid bare the cedar work. 
This is the joyous city that dwelt carelessly, that said in her heart : 
‘ I am and there is none beside me ; ’ how is she become a desolation, 
a place for beasts to lie denun in ! . . . . ” Have we heic a revengeful 
reminiscence of the words of the Assyrian document, or only a 
similarity of thought and expression derived from unity of race? 
c6 
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speaks of ninm, even of “kings of Hlam.” For 
brnmnnaUhsh had once more escaped with life, 
b\ timcl) flight ‘into the moiintams.’ When the 
wasters and spoilers had departed, he returned into 
Ins now desert citlcs,^ — “he entered, and sat in a 
jilacc dishonored ’* Hut Asshurbampal had not 
done witli him e\cn yet The companion of his 



flight and disasters was Nabubelnkri, that grand 
■'on of the old Chaldean King, and as long as //e 
lived and was free the Assyrian’s heart was not 
satisfied So he sent once more to demand his 
surrender from the heart - broken rvhilom king 
Nabubelzikn, the inscription goes on to tell with 
that strange pathos winch then great simplicity at 
times lends to these narratives — ■ 
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His desperate dctcrmipation has been fully justified 
by a small fragment found among the rubbish of the 
Royal Archives in Nmeveh It is the beginning of 
a letter, and runs as follows* Frovt Umvimialdfish, 
ling of Elam^ io Asshnrbatnfal, hug of Asshur . — 
Peace to HI} brotlur. , . I orces do thou send ; for 
Nabnbehtkrt to surrendtr I took 1 toill surrender 
him to thee. . , Let us liope that the unfortunate 
monarch, reduced to such abjectness, gave his friend 
and guest a timely hint However tliat be, lie kept 
word with the Assyrian to the letter: he surren- 
dered tlie corpse of Nabubebikn and the head of 
his armor-bearer to the envoy, who took them both 
into the royal presence Asshurbanipal only re- 
cords in lus great cylinder that he would not give 
burial to the body, but cut off the head and hung it 
round the neck of a follower of Shamash-Shumukin, 
who had gone with Nabubelzikn into Elim. But 
a sculpture representing a feast scene in the royal 
gardens completes this statement in the most 
ghastly manner Asshurbanipal reclines on an ele- 
vated couch under a vine arbor, his favorite queen 
IS seated on a throne at the foot of the couch ; both 
are raising the wane cup to their lips , a small table 
or stand is before them , on another, behind the 
couch, are deposited the king's bow, quiver and 
sword Numerous attendants ply the inevitable 
fly-flappers, beyond these musicians are ranged 
Birds are playing and fluttering m the palm-trees 
and cypresses But tlie king's gaze is fixed on a 
horrible object suspended in the branches of one 
of the latter it is the head of Nabubelzikri, placed 
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there that he may delight his eyes and enhance his 
pleasure in the feast by gloating on the dishonored 
rchc of his dead enemy. They must have had 
some way of preparing human heads in those days, 
or they could never have got such prolonged enjoy- 
ment out of them. 

26. At the same time that Asshurbanipal thus 
hunted down the last scion of the ancient house of 
Yakin, he was very shrewdly desirous to reassure 
and conciliate that prince’s former subjects. Of 
this we have a curious proof in a proclamation, by 
which he, so to speak, introduced to them the 
governor he sent to watch and rule them, with a 
force of soldiers. A draft or copy of this docu- 
ment turned up in the Library at Nineveh, and as 
it may be intercslmg to see how an Ass> nan ro> al 
proclamation was worded, we give it litre: 

“ The ill o£ the king to ihc men of the coa^t, the sei, and the 
sons of m) servants — M> peace to >onr hearts , ina> >ou he well — 
I am witching sharph from out of my eyes, a\er jou, and from the 
face of the sin of Nabubelzikti cniirel) 1 have separated you 
Now Bflilni, my servant, my deputy, to go before, to be over you 
I send to you I command of mv self my forces I send lhave 
joined with you, keeping your good and your benefit in my sight 

27. As for Ummanaldash, he dragged on a couple 
of years longer a miserable phantom of royalty. 
And yet, brought low as he was, there was found a 
man foolish enough to covet the pool shreds of 
pow'er and pomp that still clung to him • PakHE, an 
obscure upstart, caused the country to revolt against 
him, and Asshurbanipal thus relates the end of his 
career in Elam . “ From the face of the tumult of 
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his servants which they made against him, alone he 
fled and took to the mountain Trom the mountain, 
the liouse of his refuge, the place he fled to, like a 
raven I caught him and alive I brought him to 
Ass} ria ” 

28 According to the most probable calculations, 
the open revolt of Shamash Shumukm took place 
about 650 15 (- , and he perished m 648 Then the 
two campaigns against Elam bring us to 645 as the 
most likely date for its final destruction and the 
sack of Shushan. After that we have the account 
of one more expedition, that against the Arab 
princes, who had been led to support the rebellious 
vicero} As usual, whencvci Arabia is in question, 
It IS impossible to identify the places exactly. The 
king tells us tint he “ascended a lofty country, 
passed through forests of which tlic shadow was 
vast, w ith trees great and strong .... a road of 
might} wood, ’and “went to the midst of Vas, a 
place and and very difiicult, where only the birds 
of heaven and thcwild assts arc The latter 

description seems to indicate a rather remote dis 
tnet in the interior of Arabia In this, the last dis 
tant and victorious Assyrian expedition we hear of, 
the spoil m camels and captives was so abundant, 
that on the army s return to Assyria the captives 
were gathered and bartered in droves, while camels 
were distributed by the king to the people “ hke 
sheep,” and those that were offered for sale in front 
of the gates of Nineveh, sold for only half a shekel 
of silver (about 31 cents) apiece One of the most 
powerful Arab chieftains, Vaiteh, whose territory 
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bordered on Edom, ]\Io:ib and Ammon, was capUircd, 
and Assluirbaliipal granted him his life, though 
not liis liberty, after having, with his own hand, 
struck down his son before his eyes, “ by command 
of Asshur and Belit,” of course. lie returned by 
tlie road of the sca-sliore, for he mentions, incident- 
ally, having “ destroyed the people of Akko, who 
were unsubmissive.” These arc the last warlike 
deeds of Assyrian arms in Syria of which we have 
any record. 

29. Asshurbanipal, in the conviction that he had 
brill iantl}' weathered the direst storm that ever yet 
had imperilled the Empire, now considered himself 
entitled to a public triumph of unexampled splen- 
dor. On his return to Ninevcla he organized a 
festive show on a scale surpassing all precedents. 
In accordance with the Assyrian character, it was of 
a pre-eminently religious nature, and chiefly con- 
sisted in sacrifices and drink-offerings to Belit, 
“mother of the great gods, beloved wife of Asshur.” 
But the great feature of the procession was that 
Asshurbanipal ordered the last three kings of Elam 
— Tammaritu, Ummanaldash and Pakhe, captive — 
and Vaiteh, the Arab chieftain, to be yoked to his 
war-chariot, and was drawn by them in state to the 
gates of the temple, where, having alighted, he lifted 
up his -hands and praised the gods before the assem- 
bled army. It was a strange irony of fate which thus 
placed on a foot of equality the two upstart usurp- 
ers and the last descendant of a line of kings, reach- 
ing back, for aught we know, to the first invaders of 
Accad — and a stranger still, that this act of insane 
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pride should be the Kist glimpse we ha\u of Assyr- 
lan greatness, to be almost immediately followed by 
an utter and irretrievable (all Tins is an almost ioo 
pointed illustration of the trite, familiar saying ^ 

30 For on this unnatural pinn tele uc take leave 
of Asshurbinipal, although he lived and reigned 
many jears longer His death, indeed, cannot be 
placed earlier than 626 li e. , and the latest of his 
two great cylinders brings down his annals to about 
C40 But by reason of the absolute lack of monu 
ments this long interval is a blank, as far as knowl- 
edge of any events that filled it goes It is very 
probable that the last of the great Assyrian mon- 
archs spent those years mostly in enjoying the lux- 
urious leisure to which he naturally inclined, and 
indulging his literary and artistic tastes, as well as 
his ichgious propensities So much has been said m 
another volume about his library, ^ and so often Invc 
Its contents been referred to, both in tint volume 
and the present one, that more details are uncalled 
for except to mention that the palace in which the 
library was situated and the halls of which were 
so lavishly decorated with historical slab sculptures, 
\\as not really a new structure, but rather Sen 
nachenb’s old palace restored and considerably 
enlarged It was the captive Arab chieftains with 
their tribes, who were employed on the work of 
carrying burdens and building the brickwork, 
which, more than 2000 years later, other Arab 


•Sec Story of Chaldea Chapter IV of InUoduction, ‘The Hook 
of the labt.’ 
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tribes under their sheikhs were, in their turn, to 
elenr from the rubbish of ages and uncover to 
the eager gaze of curious foreigners Another of 
those strange coincidences with which history 
abounds ^ 

31. It was under Asshurbanipal that Assyrian art 
attained its greatest perfection of execution and 
detail As regards mere ornamentation, nothing 
could surpass the profusion and the exquisite finish 
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of the designs, the richness and delicacy of the tra 
eery The historical sculptures, representing bat- 
tles sieges, treaties, scenes of war and peace both, 
have been spoken of above (see p 390) But the 
hunting scenes and presentations of amwais, as 
usual, bear off the palm m point of interest and 
artistic beauty What can be finer more perfect in 
form, attitude and expression, than those hounds 
starting for the chase ? (SeeiU No So) It seems as 
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thougil wc feel them tugging at the leash, and hear 
their deep, eager bay. Asshurbanipal’s royal kennel 
has jdclded many splendid models to the artists, and 
he was so fond of his dogs that he had i^ortraits of 
his especial favorites made in terra-cotta. Several 
of these statuettes have been found, bearing the ani- 
mal’s name — “ Tear-THE-foe,” and such like — 
along its back or on its collar (sec ill. No. 78). The 



78. — TERRA-COTTA DOG. (ONE OE ASSHURRANIPAL’S FAVORITES.) 

king was a patron of every kind of sport. Lesser 
game — wild asses, antelopes — ^Avas hunted in many 
and various ways : stalked, netted, lassoed, driven 
to a centre. But the game which the king himself 
almost exclusively affected, was the game of games, 
the royal lion ; not Asshurnazirpal himself had 
been a more passionate lion-hunter, and never does 
his handsome figure show to better advantage than 
in the exercise of his favorite and dangerous pas- 
time, attired in the close-fitting, becoming tunic, 
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tures are very numerous and the Assj nan artists as 
usual appear at their very best when portray mg the 


* See Fro t sp ece A part c larly sp niecl and fin shed cotnpo- 
s t on in j e too as o no other dowe •lee il e k '» lead g a spare 
1 orse T1 e e\i la at on 1 1 cl s iggests it df tl at ll e an mal may 
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tures are very niimero««?, anti the Assyrnn artists as 
usual, Appear at their very best ■when portraj mg the 


* Set frontispiece A particularly spirited and dmshed compo- 
sition, iiniciue too as m no other do we <ee the tving leading a spate 

horse Tfie explanation suggests rtsclf is tint the mtiy 
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noble be.ist in the m.inifold attitudes called forth 
by the various stages and moments of the chase. 
Some of their works in this line have become uni- 
versally admitted classical models in art ; for in- 
stance, the famous dying lion and lioness. (See ill. 
Nos. 74 and 75.) The latter especially, -with her 
broken back and paralyzed hindquarters, painfully 
rising on her front paws to hurl a last roar of defi- 
ance at the foe, is a masterpiece in the highest sense. 

33. Asshurbanipars name was known to the 
Greeks in the corrupted form of SARDANArALUS. 
They made of him the last king of Assyria, an 
effeminate tyrant, who .spent aJI his Jih within his 
palace, in the enervating luxury and idleness of 
the liarem, until the last crisis came, when he 
roused himself from his unmanly torpor, and, sud- 
denly developing into a hero, fought for two years 
for life and crown, and at the last, being over- 
powered by numbers, erected an immense pyre, on 
which he burned himself, all his wives and all his 
treasures. This story, derived from the same souice 
as that of Semiramis (see p. 196, ff.), is as utterly 
w'orthless, nor was it believed by n// the Greeks. 
Herodotus, for instance, knew better, and speaks of 
Asshurbampal’s successor. 


have been a favorite one, and that the rider, being thrown or dragged 
from the saddle, the hing ma) have secured the bridle, to tr) and 
save the frightened horse. Thewhofe scene is too iwcuhar not to 
have been the reproduction of a real occurrence, possibly executed 
at the king’s especial command 
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1. I t \< fmich to ho ro;o'cttotl. lhoii"h perhaps 
scaively to ht' wondered at. tlial Assyrian monu- 
ments sliould utlerl)* fail us for llie shorl ju'riod 
.after Assimrhanijiars dt-alh. dnrino whicli the loiyc;^ 
score slandino .lyMiust A-^syriawas svuniuarily wound 
up and ])aid in fidl. It is cpiilc in accordance with 
what we know of Assyrian annalists, that they should 
be silenced by disasters, and besides, the end, coming 
so suddenly, must have been preceded by a time of 
convulsion and tumult, during which the last rulers 
of an empire, hasleiuno heatlhup”; to dissolution, 
were not in the mood, nor had the leisure to build, 
to sculpture siai)s and engrave inscriptions. We arc 
therefore thrown entirely on Greek traditions and 
accounts, alwaj's incomplete, seldom trustworthy 
and ver}' fragmentary. To reconstruct in a general 
way the course of events is about as tedious and un- 
certain an operation as recomposing a torn-up letter 
out of fragments rescued from the waste-paper 
basket, with many of the scraps lost. 

2 . We do not even know for certain whether 
Asshurbanipal’s immediate successor were the last 
king of Assyria, or whether there was one more, or 
even two. In a corner of the great platform at 
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Nimrud (Kalali), Layatd uncovered the ruins of a 
comparatively small, poorly constructed, meanly 
ornamented building, the bricks of which bear the 
name of “ Aj,suuK-imb-li,i, king of Asshur, son of 
Assliurbanipal, king of Asshur, .son of Esarhaddon, 
king of Asshur.” lUit there arc some fragments 
W’ith still another royal name, and lire last king of 
all is called by Herodotus and other Greek hislo« 
rians Sakakos, which could vciy well be an abbre- 
viation and corruption of “y^ir/u/r-fx^hi-uUna” ; 
there aie, too, a couple of small fragments W'ldcli 
evidently refer to a lime of disaster and tribulation, 
and bear that vciy name. It is tiicrcfoie not at all 
impossible that the long line of Assyrian rulers may 
have closed witli an Esarhaddon 11. 

3 . What is certain is, that after Assluirbnnipars 
death, Assyria’s downward course w'as incredibly 
lapUl and constant, having begun most probably 
even in the last years of that monarcli's lifetime. 
One Greek chronicler states that “ Sardanapalus 
died at an advanced age, when the power of the 
Assyrians had been broken dowm.” Now we have 
seen that Egypt, Syria and Media had slipped from 
his hold wdulc he was throwing all his w'cight 
against Elam and Babylon. Nor does he seem to 
have made any cflort to iccover lost ground after 
his final victory in that direction. Tic must have 
known that VbamnWitiV; rAwadiVy labored to bring 
the Syrian states under Egypt’s dominion, for we 
read that the Egyptian king made w-ar in those 
parts during twenty-nine years, in the course of 
which he took Ashdod and probably other cities. 
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vtm, 'rh<' tinu'w.i'; loni^ (•t'lnc when such tid- 

in-y; V. .sr.ld ii.ivr vu(Tu<'il {o biiivj dnwii an Assyrian 

• « ■» » 

force, yet tu> in'crinviua' appears to have been 
a* tt':'ir,^Vr•L 'I'nir. 1‘jattn h.ni been friendlv now 

• r 

bw nta’.pc }T,!*.s; bn* Scythiaiis and Ciinnierians 
tloc.'.'o nt d fioni the {loilh ami north-west, yet 
tW'thiny had been dojic to eheelc theni since tlial 
tnu* easnpaiyn iiJ'o the Armenian mountains, which 
crid<*d vi'h the eajtime of (Toy, the .'^cyvlhian chief’s. 
tw«i .'-ojv-. As fer the Mede'-., they also had been let 
a!<n:e' .‘-ittce the fust ye.us <.f the reien, and liad 
wisely Icept aloof, havin;^ woilc of \ iird importance 
to altesul to at liome. And when the\' rca})pear, 
it is no longer as a loose federali<m of separate 
Iriljcs, under independent chit.-ftains, but as a com- 
pact nation, united under the slrono ritle of a pow- 
erful. universally ac}:m>wledoed Icinj^. 

l--.\:ict!y liow or in how loncf a time the chnn"o 
was effected, v.ijl never be known, as wo Itave no 
monuments to pnido ns, but only the iNlcdcs’ own 
traditions, as retailed to us by Greek writers. Mc- 
rodot\is tells us that the founder of the new royalty 
was a certain orioinally a simple city-chief, 

who gained so mucit renown for his great wisdom 
and u[)righlnoss, that not only his own clansmen, 
but people of other tribes and cities as well came to 
him when they liad any quarrels and submitted the 
issues to his judgment instead of fighting them out; 
that lie cleverly improved his ever increasing and 
widening influence until he converted it into a real 
power, so that when, backed by a certain number of 
devoted followers, he proclaimed himself king over 
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all the Median cities or tribes, he met no resistance. 
He built himseU a royal residence, the city of Hag* 
matana (Agbatana), m the country formerly called 
Ellip, and wasted by Sennacherib (see p 301), and 
established there a thoroughly organized central 
government. When he died, his son, Piiuaortls, 
quite naturally succeeded him as king of all Media 
5. Now this name of Deiokcs is an unusually cor. 
rect rendering of one which we find on some Assyr- 
ian monuments Dayaukku Sargon, m one of his 
wars with Urza of Van (715 bc ), mentions having 
taken prisoner and carried to Nmevch a certain 
Dayaukku and his son And two years later he 
goes to a country which he calls BIt DAYAirkkU, 
and which appears to border on Ellip, to the north 
or north-west “The house of Dayaukku,’ after 
the analogy of “ the house of Omri,” “ the house of 
Yakin,” must have been a principality founded by 
a chief of that name It was evidently of some 
importance, since Sargon takes the trouble of nam- 
ing it individually, together with EIlip, instead of 
including it in the total of “ forty five city chiefs,” 
whose submission he rccei\ ed that year There is 
therefore nothing improbable in the supposition that 
a prince of the house of D.ayaukku, and hcirtng the 
founder’s name, was the first to unite the scattered 
tribes of his nation into a whole It may \er> well 
be that he established the seat of pow er in LIlip, on 
account of itsbeaut> and fertility, after that country 
had been laid waste and its rojal line exttrminited 
by Sennacherib , nor is there anything to pro\ e that 
he built a new capital, while it seems \erj likely 
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that he should have restored and enlarged the old 
royal city of Ell ip. What the origin of the name 
Hagmatana v'as, we do not know. 

6. The Medes had about fifty years of compara- 
tive peace, and, of late, total freedom from invasion, 
in which to accomplish their work of national con- 
solidation and organization — under a leader fitted 
for the task, a time amply sufficient for a people al- 
ready ripe for the change. When that leader’s son 
succeeded him on the throne which he had built, 
the first hereditary king of Media, the young na- 
tion v/as anxious to try its strength, and against 
whom so naturally as against Assyria, its oldest and 
most deadly foe, weakened also at this time by her 
late terrible struggle for life? For the first time 
the parts were reversed and 'the invader was invad- 
ed. Phraortes (the Greek corruption of the Me- 
dian name Fravartisii), after some successful expe- 
ditions against sundry less formidable neighbors, 
crossed the Zagros and descended into Assyria. 
The move, however, was imprudent and- premature. 
The old lion, if lamed, was not yet to be bearded 
with impunity in his own den by one solitary assail- 
ant. There was a battle, in which the invaders 
were routed and driven back, and Fravartish re- 
mained on the field. This may possibly have taken 
place in the last years of Asshurbanipal. 

7. The invasion, however, was soon repeated. 
UVAKSHATARA, called by the Greeks Kyax- 
ARES, the son and successor of Fravartish, was 
a far greater man and better warrior. He attrib- 
uted his father’s defeat, to the defective organ- 
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i 7 ation of his army, and at once proceeded to abot- 
ish tile old division by dans (sec p. 354), which gave 
no chance against such perfectly otganized and 
drilled veteran troops as the Assyrian. Herodotus 
reports of him that he — 

“divided his troops into companies, forming distinct bodies of the 
spearmen, the archers and the cavalry, who before his time hid been 
mingled in one mass and confused together . This prince, col- 
lecting together all the nations which owned his sway, marched 
against Nineveh, resolved to avenge his father, and cherishing a hope 
that he might succeed m taking the city A battle was fought, m 
which the Assyrians suffered a defeat, and Kyaxares had already be 
gun the siege of the place, when a numerous horde of Scyths, under 
their king, Mamfes, aonof P>i^tot>iy£s, burst into Asia m pursuit 
of the Cimmerians, whom they had driven out of Curope, and en 
tered the Median territory.” 

8. So far Herodotus. We have already seen 
(p. 359) that the motive he ascribes to the great 
Scythian invasion is a fanciful one, and a good hun- 
dred years out of the way, since it was as long ago, at 
the least, that the Cimmerians had appeared on the 
southern shore of the Black Sea. But the invasion 
Itself is a fact, as authentic as any in history. The 
barbarians who came thus opportunely to gam a 
respite for the Assyrian capital, by suddenly drawing 
Kyaxares away to defend his own kingdom, were 
the people of Mag6g (see p 383), and it has been 
suggested that their chief, Madyes, may have been 
a grandson of Gdg (Gagi), since iirs father’s name, 
pROTOTHYfis, looks uncommonly like that of Pa- 
RITIYA, one of those sons of Gog whom Asshur- 
banipal captured They Yvere a people of horsc- 

• Fr LenormaiU. “ Ongmcg de I’Histoite,” Vol. II , First Part, 
p 465 
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men and bowmen, who ale the flesh of liorscs and 
drank the milk of mares, whose warfare was one of 
raids and plunder, like that of the Cimmerians. 
What started them from their cpiarters at the foot of 
the Caucasus, on the river Kyros (sec p. 3S3), is a 
mysterv' ; most probably they were tempted by the 
state of general agitation into which the entire 
Nai'ri region was thrown through the withdrawal of 
the heavy pressure exerted oil it by the fear of an 
ever impending Assyrian interference. Left to 
themselves, the petty nations of the mountain-land 
were more independent, but also more defenceless, 
and promised to fall an easy prey to hordes of 
mounted bandits. 

9. Media was by no means the only victim of 
the Scythian visitation. They .swept through the 
greatest part of Asia Minor, dislodged various peo- 
ples, whom they carried along with them on their 
further road as a wild torrent carries along the trees 
it uproots and the bridges it breaks to pieces on. its 
way. The Cimmerians, who still roamed about the 
lands, but were becoming few and scattered, were 
easily engulfed, and the whole mass rushed and 
rolled southward. They had overrun S3n-ia and 
Palestine almost before the unfortunate peoples of 
those much-suffering countries had heard of their 
coming, and, according to a tradition recorded by 
Herodotus, would have gone on. straight into 
Egypt, had not Psammetik “met them with gifts 
and prevailed on them to advance no further.’* 
Whereupon they turned back, but, passing by the 
city of Ascalon, a body of stragglers stopped to 
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p(under Us famous temple, devoted to the Syrian 
goddess Atargatis or Derketo 

10 Tins uas tlic emptying of that “seething 
caldron” \\hich the prophet Jeremiah, -who lived 
at this very time m Judah, saw “ in the North.” 
Several chapters of this prophet (iv , v., vi ) are de- 
voted to the Scythian invasion, and its being “ from 
the North ’’ is repeatedly insisted on • 

“ nee for safet), sti) not, for I will bring evil from the North, 
and a great destruction A lion is gone forth from bis thicket, and 
1 destrojer of nations ’ (iv 6) •• behold, he shall come upas 
clouds, and his chariots shall be as the whirlwind his horses are 
swifter than eagles Woe unto us, for we are spoiled” (jv 13) 

, It IS a mighty nation, it is an ancient nation, a nation whose 
language thou knowest not, neither understandcst what they say 
Their quiver IS an open sepulchre, they are aJ! mighty men " (v 15, 
16) Behold, a people cometh from the north country, 

and a great nation shall be stirred from the uttermost ends of the 
earth They lay hold on bow and si>car they are cruel and have 
no mercj , their voice roarcth like the sea, and they tide upon 
horses . ” (vi 22, 23) 

1 1 Ezekiel IS even more explicit He wrote 
years later, when the captivity which Jeremiah an- 
nounced had actually come to pass But so vjvid 
was the recollection of the Scythian scourge, the 
effects of which he had perhaps witnessed in his 
early youth, that in one of his grandest Msions, in 
which he portrays m the form of a prophecy the 
fury of all the nations of the world fet loose against 
the people of Yahveh but checked by him m the 
end, he borrows some of the most telling features 
from that visitation The invading hordes are per- 
sonified under the name of “G6g, of the land of 
Magog,” and said to bring with them “a great 
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company” of nations, “ Gomcr and all his hordes, 
the house of Tdgannah in the uttermost parts of 
the North, and all his hordes, even many peoples 
with thee.” 

“ Tlinii sliall conic like a storm, thou shall be like a cloud to cover 
the land, and all thy hordes, and many pcoiilc with thee. . . Tlum 
shall devise an evil device; and thou shall say, 1 will go up to the 
land of unwalled villages ; I will go to them that arc at quiet, that 
dwell securely, all of them dwelling without walls and having 
neither bars nor gates ; to l.ake the sjioil and to take the prey ; to 
turn thine hand against the people that are gathered out of the na- 
tions which have gotten cattle and gooiis. . . . Thou shall come 
from thy jilace oiii of the uttermost ])arts of the N'ortli, thou and 
many pcojrles with thee, all of them riding upon horses, a gieat com- 
pany and a mighty army. ... I will bring thee u])on the mountains 
of Israel ; and I will smite thy bow out of thy left hand, and will 
cause thine arrows to fall out of thy right hand. . . . And it shall 
come to pass in that day that I will give to G6g a jilacc for burial 
in Israel .... and they shall call it the valley of the multitude 
of Gog.” 

12. We do not know in what way Palestine and 
Syria were rid of their terrible visitors. They are 
said to have held Western Asia under their dominion 
for a number of years (twenty-eight, according to 
Herodotus, but the figure is now thought to be ex- 
aggerated), “ during which time,” says the same his- 
torian, “ their insolence and oppression spread ruin 
on every side. For, besides the regular tribute, 
they exacted from the several nations additional 
imposts, which they fixed at pleasure ; and further, 
they scoured the countiy and plundered every one 
of whatever they could.” It is scarcely possible 
that Assyria with her accumulation of wealth, the 
fruit of so many centuries of war and rapine, should 
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Invc been sp'ircd Historians, indeed, consider 
this invasion to have been the shock that shat 
tered tlic already loosened and never very compact 
structure of the Assyrian Empire down to its foim 
dation, and disabled it from rcMstance when the 
final .and more regular assault a\as made Mr Geo 
RawUnson and I r Lenormant are of opinion that 
the frightful condition in which most of the palaces 
were found by Layard and Botta, due as much to 
fire as to demolition, is a visible token of the Scyth 
lans’ passage over the land The almost total ab* 
scncc of any valuables among the rums accords 
well with the predatory character of their raids , but 
what speaks most loudly in favor of the sugges- 
tion is the poverty stricken meanness of the small 
and unsightly dwelling — piHcc no longer' — which 
Asshurbanipal s successor, AsShur idil ih, built for 
himself in the south east corner of the great platform 
itKaHh “ This coarseness and meanness ’ remarks 
Lenormant, “ bear witness to the haste with which 
a residence of some sort had to be put up for the 
king immediately after a great disaster A 

comparison of this lowly building of Asshuridil ill’s 
with the splendid sculptures filling that which 
his father had constructed at Nineveh, is more elo 
quent than any argument to paint the change in 
the condition of the Assynan monarchy ’ 

13 The Hebrew prophet Zephaniah, a contem- 
porary, perhaps expected Assyria to perish at the 
hands of the Scythians, when he uttered his scath- 
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prophcc}'. (See p. 402, note.) Ikit the end was not 
to conic for a few years yet. Kyaxares was unable 
to expel the barbarians by sheer force, and resorted 
to craft. It was reported that he and his nobles in- 
vited i\Iadyes and the greater part of his people to 
a banquet, and, having made them drunk, mas- 
sacred them. Some such stratagem may have been 
used, but it could have been only a very partial rem- 
edy. It is probable tliat Kyaxares, moreover, by 
some means — promises and bribes very likely — 
sowed division among them, and attached a part 
of them to himself, for later on we are told that 
he had a body-guard composed of Scythians, 
who taught archery and hunting to the young sons 
of the Median nobles. Such a defection, after a 
massacre, following the slaughter of the chiefs, — for 
it is not to be supposed that an ambush in the form 
of a feast would have been laid for any the 
chiefs, — would weaken the rest sufficiently to make 
them leave the land. At all events, they disappear, 
and to use a favorite Assyrian phrase, “the trace 
of them is not seen.” 

14. Now at last Kyaxares could turn his mind 
and forces once more to his long-cherished and 
long-deferred scheme. The then reigning Assyrian 
king — the Saracos of Berosus and the Greeks — un- 
wittingly suggested his next move, by incautiously 
appointing to the viceroyalty of Babylon a Chaldean, 
Nabu-PAL-UZZUR, generally known as Nabopolas- 
.SAR, who immediately entered into a close alliance' 
with the Median king. They agreed that they 
should unite their efforts to overthrow the tottering 
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have been spared. Historians, inde‘ed, consider 
this invasion to have been the shock that shat- 
tered the already loosened and never very compact 
structure of the Assyrian Empire down to its foun- 
dation, and disabled it from resistance when the 
final and more regular assault ivas made Mr Geo 
Rawlinson and Fr. Lenormant are of opinion that 
the frightful condition in which most of the palaces 
were found by Layard and Botta, due as much to 
fire as to demolition, is a visible token of the Scyth- 
lans passage over the land. The almost total ab- 
sence of any valuables among the ruins accords 
well with the predatory character of their raids ; but 
what speaks most loudly in favor of the sugges- 
tion Is the poverty-stricken meanness of the small 
and unsightly dwelling — palace no longer ^ — which 
Asshurbanipal’s successor, AsShur-idil-iH, built for 
himself in the south-east comer of the great platform 
at Kalah • “ This coarseness and meanness," remarks 
Lenormant, “bear witness to the iiaste with which 
a residence of some sort had to be put up for the 
king immediately after a great disaster. ... A 
comparison of this lowly building of Asshur-idil iH’s 
with the splendid sculptures filling that which 
his father had constructed at Nineveh, is more elo- 
quent than any argument to paint the change in 
the condition of the Assyrian monarchy."* 

13 The Hebrew prophet Zephaniah, a contem- 
porary, perhaps expected Assyria to perish at the 
hands of the Scythians, when he uttered his scath- 
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den or unprepared as it appears at first sight. Con- 
temporaries seem to have expected it for some time. 
Thus the Hebrew prophet Nahum, who wrote at 
the time of Sliamasli-Shumukin’s rebellion, raised a 
triumphant semg of wrath and vengeance, which, 
though premature by nearly half a century, de- 
scribes the actual event with thrilling vividness. 
True, the destruction of one great cit)'- was much 
like that of another, and there was no lack of sub- 
jects for such studies in those days. Ibit the special 
rebukes addressed to Assyria sum up its individual 
character as a nation with telling master-strokes ; 
and the whole song being one of the classical 
pieces of JTcbrew poetry, we shall give the princi- 
pal parts of it. The prophet exults at the impend- 
ing ruin of Assyria as bringing deliverance to his 
own people. 

“Tims snilh Ynhvch : . . . . And now will I break Ids yoke from 
off thee, and will burst thy bonds in sunder. . . . behold, upon the 
mountains the feet of him that bringclh good tidings, that publish- 
cth ])cacc ! Keep thy feasts, O Judah, perform thy vows; for the 
wicked one shall no more pass through thee ; he is utterly cut off. 

“ . . . . The chariots mge in the streets, they jostle one against 
.another in the broad ways ; the appearance of them is like torches, 
they run like the lightnings. . . . The gates of the rivers arc opened 
and the palace is dissolved. . . . Take ye the si)oils of silver, take 
the spoils of gold, for there is none end of the store, the wealth of all 
pleasant furuilurc. fihe (Nineveh) is empty, .and void and waste. 

. . . . Where is the den of the lions, and the feeding place of the 
young lions, where the lion and the lioness walked, and the lion’s 
whelp, and none made them afraid ? The lion did tear in pieces 
enough for his whelps,, and strangled for his lionesses, and filled his 
caves with prey, and his dens with ravin. . . . Woe to the bloody 
city ! It is all full of lies and rapine. . . . The noise of the whip, and 
the noise of the rattling of wheels ; and prancing horses, and jump- 
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empire and share the territory that had obeyed its 
rule Nabopolassar, of course, was to be king of 
]kab}lon To seal the treaty they arranged that 
K>a\arcs’ daughter Amytis (or Amuiua) should 
be given m marrngc to Nlbuciiadrczzvr (Na 
1 U KHUnURUZZUR),the son of Nabopolassar The 
agreement thus became a sort of family covenant 

15 In 608 the united Median and Babj Ionian 
forces began the siege of Nineveh We may take 
for granted that each of the allies brought into the 
field the contingents of all the tribes and petty pco. 
plcfa Avhom each held under his subjection, although 
fciv are mentioned byname Tlie desolation uas 
great Public prayers were offered, penitential 
psalms were sung, a general fast of a hundred 
days was proclaimed for the city and army Nor 
were more active measures neglected The great 
capital had still endurance left for a two years’ 
siege 1 hen the end came We are simply told 
that Saracos, when the enemy was close at hand, set 
fire to the ro> il palace and perished in the flames 
There IS nothing improbable m this tradition, but 
nothing to prove it , no details whatever exist con 
ccrning this great catastrophe The Tigris is said 
to have left its bed that year and broken through 
the city wall, opening a wide breach to the be- 
siegers But all ave really kmnv, is that Nmevth 
ceased to be, and avith it, the Ass>rian Lmpirc 

16 We have seen that this end was not as sud 


•This form is ii ore correct than l^cbuchacl/iezzar, aii<I also oc 
CUTS m the Lible bool s 
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den or unprepared as it appears at first sight. Con- 
temporaries seem to have exj-jected it for sometime. 
Thus the Hebrew prophet Nahum, who wrote at 
the lime of Shamash-Shumukin’s rebellion, raised a 
trium{>hant song of wrath and vengeance, which, 
though j-n'cmature by nearly half a century, de- 
scribes the actual event with thrilling vividness. 
True, the destruction of one great city was much 
like that of another, and there was no lack of sub- 
jects for such studies in those days. But the special 
rebukes addressed to Assyria sum up its individual 
character as a nation with telling master-strokes ; 
and the whole song being one of the classical 
piccc.s of Hebrew jDoetry, we shall give the princi- 
pal parts of it. The prophet exults at the impend- 
ing ruin of Assyria as bringing deliverance to his 
own people. 

"I'iuis pnitli V.-ilivcli : . . . . And now will I break Ins yoke from 
off llicc, and will burst thy bonds in sunder. . . . Heboid, upon the 
mountains the feet of him th.it bringeth good tidings, that publish- 
cth peace ! Keep thy feasts, O Judah, perform thy vows ; for the 
wicked one shall no more pass through thee ; he is utterly cut off. 

“ . . . . The chariots rage in the streets, they jostle one against 
another in the broad w.ays ; the appear.ance of them is like torches, 
they run like the lightnings. . . . The gates of the rivers arc opened 
and the jjalacc is dissolved. . . . Take )'e the .s])oils of silver, take 
the spoils of gold, for there is none end of the store, the wealth of all 
pleasant furniture. She (Nineveh) is empty, and void and waste. 
.... "Where is the den of the lions, and the feeding place of the 
young lions, where the lion and the lioness walked, and the lion’s 
whelp, and none made them afraid ? The lion did tear in pieces 
enough for his whelps,, and strangled for his lionesses, and filled his 
caves with prey, and his dens with ravin. . . . Woe to the bloody 
city ! It is all full of lies and rapine. . . . The noise of the whip, and 
the noise of the rattling of wheels; and prancing horses, and jump- 
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»ng chariots , the horseman chntgmg, and the flashing sword, and 
the glittering spear , and a multitude oI slam, and a great heap of 
carcasses and there is no end of the corpses . And it shall 
come to pa s that all thej that look upon thee shall flee from thee, 
and sa\, Nme\ch is laid waste, who will bemoan her? Whence 
shall I seek comforters for thee ? Art thou better than ^oamon>* 

** llthoUl thj people in the mid t of thee arc women, 
the gates of ihj land are set wide open unto thine enemies, the 
fire hath dc\oiircd thj bars Thj shepherds slumber, O fcmg 
of Asshtir, tlij worthies are at rest, thj people ate scattered upon 
the mountains and there is none to gather them There is no as 
•^naging of th% hurt thj wound is gtie\ous all that hear the bniit 
of thee clap the hands o\cr thee, for upon whom hath not thj wick 
etlnei.s passed continuallj ? ” 

17 But the finest dirge on the fall of Asshur j\e 
owe to nzcktcl, who introduced it into his long and 
elaborate prophecy on Eg>*pt, against which Nebu- 
chadrezzar was then successfully waging war. As 
Nahum sajs to Asshur, “Art thou better than No- 
amon . . Ezekiel sa>s, in substance, to Egj’pt: 
“Why shouldst thou not fall? Art thou better 
than Asshur^” He wrote forty years after the 
event So the wrath and the bitterness of nneor 
were past, and the whole passage is a gorgeous gem 
of poetry' even in the plam prose translation, breath 
ing a spmt of lofty, mild contemplation, almost sor- 
row that such grand things should be doomed, out 
of their ow n w ickedness, to perish. 

“ And It came to pass that the word of Yah\eh came unto 

me, %ajmg. Son of man saj unto Pharaoh, king of Egypt, and to his 
multitude W horn art thou like m thj greatness * Fehold, A«shur 
wa» a cedar in I.ebanon with fair branches, and with a shadowing 


* One of the names of Thebes, the sack of which was then t re- 
cent nicmotj 
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shroud, and of an high stature, and his top was among the clouds. 
The waters nourished him, the deep made him to grow. . . . All 
the fowls of heaven made their nests in his boughs, and under his 
hr.anches did all the beasts of the field bring forth their young, and 
under his shadow dwelt all great nations, — thus was he fair in his 
greatness. . . . The cedars in the garden of God could not hide 
him ; the fir-trees were not like his boughs, and the plane-trees were 
not as his branches ; nor was any tree in the garden of God like unto 
him in his beauty. ... 

“ I have driven him out for his wickedness. And strangers, the 
terrible of the nations, have cut him off, and have left him. Upon 
the mountains and in all the valleys his branches are fallen, and his 
boughs are broken by all the watercourses of the land ; and all the 
people of the earth are gone down from his shadow and have left 
him. Upon his ruin all the fowls of the heaven shall dwell and 
all the beasts of the field shall be upon his branches. ... In the 
day when he went down to Sheol,* I caused a mourning : I covered 
the deep for. him, and I restrained the rivers thereof, and the great 
waters were stayed ; and I caused Lebanon to mourn for him, and 
all the trees of the field fainted for him. . . 

18. It may appear strange, even though the collapse 
was foreseen and prepared, that it should have taken 
place with such exceeding rapidity just toward the 
end. The principal explanation to offer is start- 
lingly simple. There must have been compara- 
tively few real Assyrians left in Assyria, except in the 
army, in offices, and around the person of the king. 
It was not only that the country had been “ slowly 
bleeding to death with its own victories,” but great 
numbers of Assyrians had been transported to every 
quarter of the empire, to every half-subdued and 
always unreliably submissive province, where, at a 
crisis, they could be of no use unsupported by forces 


ti* The lower world, the world of the dead, 
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from home, and must have either perished or been 
absorbed in the native population ; while on the 
other hand, corresponding masses of foreigners 
were settled in the mother country, a constant un- 
dermining element of discontent, hatred, and, no 
doubt, of treasonable practices. Wc know from 
Sargon in Avhat manner Assyrian kings used to peo- 
pie their new cities ; and, as late as after the last 
wars with Elam, Asshurbanipal transported to As- 
Syria thousands of Elamite families. It stands to 
reason that when the invasions began, there was no 
defence but within the walled and fortified cities, 
and even in those treason must have been rife. 

What wonder, then, that “ the gates of the land 
were set wide open to the enemies, and the fire de- 
voured its bars " ? 

And thus, with his own weight, with his own 
wickedness and folly, Asshur fell. It ^s’as a griev- 
ous fall, and an utter fall. 
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from home, and must have either perished or been 
absorbed in the native population; uhile on the 
other hand, corresponding masses of foreigners 
were settled in the mother country, a constant un- 
dermining element of discontent, hatred, and, no 
doubt, of treasonable practices. We know from 
Sargon in uhat manner Assyrian kings used to peo- 
ple their new cities ; and, as late as after the last 
wars with Elam, Asshurbanipal transported to As- 
Syria thousands of Elamite families. It stands to 
reason that when the invasions began, there was no 
defence but within the walled and fortified cities, 
and even in those treason must have been rife. 

What w’onder, then, that “ the gates of the land 
were set wide open to the enemies, and the fire de- 
voured its bars”^ 

And thus, with his own weight, with his own 
wickedness and folly, Asshur fell. It was a griev- 
ous fall, and an utter fall. 
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A. brancli of the Ilitlitc f.ami!)’, 

205-206. 

Abraham journeys to Egypt, 23; Alluvium, line maiking the begin- 
buys land from the Hittites of ning of, in l\Ieso]3otamia, i. 
Hebron, 32. Altakfi (or Eltekeh), battle of, 

Accad, see Agade. . between Sennacherib and Ta- 

. Acre, sec Akko. harka, 310. 

Adonis-Thammuz, the young sun- Amazons, originally the women 
god of Gebal, 141 ; festival of, ministering in the temples of 

142. the lliltite nature-goddess, 365. 

Adonis, river in Phcenicia, 141. Amber, Phcenician trade in, 92-93 ; 
Afghanistan, a part of ancient Ammon, alliance of, with Israel, 
Ariana, inhabited by Eranians, against Assyria, iSo; king of, 

351. docs homage to Esarhaddon, 

Agade, or Accad, most northern 340. 

of great Accadian cities, i, 2 Amuhia, see Amytis. 

Agbatana, see Egbatana. Amytis (also Amuhia), daughter 

Aitiologicg .1 myths, 126. of Kyaxarcs. married to Nebu- 

Ahab, King of Israel, a member chadnezzar, son of Nabopolas- 
of the Syrian league against sar, 42S. 

• Shalmaneser II., 179; his vie- Anakim, a ])re-Canaanilic pcoi)le 
tory over and leniency to Ben- of Palestine, 73-74. 
hadad II. of Damascus, iSo; Anu. god; head of the great .‘\s- 
his renewed war against Ben- syro-Babylonian triad, 17. 

hadad, and death in battle, 182. Aphaka, a Plimnician city; cylin- 
Ahaz, King of Judah, 229; at- dcr from, loS. 
tacked by Israel and Syria, 230; Arados, sec Arvad. 
seeks the protection of Tiglath- Arakhtu Canal in Babylonia, 314. 
Pilcser II., 231 ; pays homage to Aramaeans, first advance of, 
him at Damascus, 235. 56. 

Akhabbu Sirlai, see Ahab of Is- Ararat, Mo., in Urartu or -Armc- 
racl. nia, 204. 

Akharri, mat, — “Land of,” As- Anas, ancient .A raxes, river, 3S3. 

Syrian name for Phoenicia, 194. Araxes, modem .Aras, river, 383. 
Akkaron, see Ekron. Arba-ilu, sec Arbela. 

Akko, modern Acre — one of the Arbela, one of the great Assyrian 
Phcenician cities, 78. cities, 3. 

Alarodians, the people of Urartu. Ardys, King of Lydia, son and 
204 ; sometimes called Proto- successor of tlyges. submits to 
Armenian, 205; probably aj Asshurbaniiial, 3S1. 
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Anana, classical name of a patt 
of Asia, 3^1 

Arpad, Syrnn priiicJfnlity and 
City, 2"'5, joins a coalition 
against lighth Pileser II , tfi , 
siege of, 226, rises against bar 
gon, 253 

Art, Huiitt., 35, 363-367, Phtc 
mcian, Assvnan, under 

Asshurnazirpal, 165-170, under 
bargon, 283-2b7 , under ben 
iiacnerib 329-331 , under As 
shurbanipal, 412-416 
Arvad, Greek i^rados one of the 
great rhanician cities, 6c^ 78, 
King of, does homage to Fsir 
haddon 340, to Asshurbanijw! 
377 I 

Aryan race, also called Indo Eu 
ropwiiand Jndo-Germamciace ■ 
349-350 , snht nuo tn 0 branches , 
ill Asia, the Indian and Lra 
„ man 3SI-3S’ 

Arjas the fourth of the great 
races 349 [ 

Asia Minor, situation of, 33 1 

Ascalon,one of the five 1 ndisline 
cities, temple of Derkclo at i 
III, 1(4, 150, King of, does 
hoimge to Csarhaddoii, 340 , 
temple of sacketl by the Stylh 1 
lani 4'’3 

Ashdod one of the five Philistine 1 
cities, 150, popular rising m, 1 
against Assvna, under bargon, 
267 besieged and taken, 

King of, pays homage to Esar 
hadaon 340, taken by Psam 
inetik, 418 , 

\sherah a tree symbol of Ash 
toreth, 

A'htoreth, the CanaamUc moon ' 
goddess and mture goddess I 
Greek Astarte, equivalent of. 
the Assjro-Babvlonian JsJitarj 
and Mvhtta or ielit 107 es j 
pecnllj ifuokedat bidon, rt^,' 
her worship, i lo-i 14 j 

/Issy ria proper, greatest extent of, j 

3--1 I 

Assvrian Empire, cradle of, 3, ( 


j normal extent and natural boun 
I danes of, 65-66, fall of, 42b 
Assyrians, their rl.^entblallce to 
the Ifcbreiv m features, 4, in 
spirit , tendency tow arda mono 
theism, 4ff 

Assjriolo^, scientific worth of, 
proved W the discoiervof the 
Rock stefeof Tiglaih Pileser I , 
43 " 44 » Ijy fhe decipherment of 
his cylinder, 44-46. 

Asshur, “land of,” Assyria, 3, 
“ people of,” of Semitic race, 
Asshur, most ancient capital of 
Assyria, s 

Asshur, the Assyrians' supreme 
god, 5, his name at the head 
of invocations, 5, his mipor ' 
tance as the representative 
national god, 6 parallel of 
Asshur and \ah\eh, 6-10, his 
emblem, 11-15 

\s«hur akhi iddm, sec Lsarhad 
don 

^ssbllrban^pal (Asshur bin-ni 
bat), King of Assyria, son and 
successor of } sarliaddon, inau 
gnrated m his father's life 
time 345, brilliant features of 
his reign, 371-373 » his success 
ful expedition into Egypt 
against Taharka, 374, quells 
the revolt of the Egyptian vas- 
sal kings and sacks Thebes 
,76-377, his relations with 
Gyges, King of Eadn, 378-38; , 
hia hrst war with Liam, 3S5, 
gams the battle on the Ulai, 
388-391, orders barbarous cx 
ecutions and tortures of pri..- 
o lers, 3QI , quells the rebellion 
of Shamash Shiinutkin, 396, 
his fiirthur wars in Liam, ^97- 
399, sacks Shu«han, and 
wastes riam, 399-401, pacific-, 
Lit\akm 406, his expedition 
into Vrabia, 40S, yokes four 
captive princes to hss triumphal 
chariot, 409, last years of hi, 
reign obscure 410, hi-> palace, 
library, sculptures, 411-416, 



t t<> I>.Iuar, %v<>r- (>-• 

‘■li!p])0(i :’.i K.irKhnui'-i), 35: by | Itactrin. a )\art of ancient Arinna, 
thr in licr tnuplf j inliabitcd l)y I'iianians, 351 . 

at A'imI'iii. under the name of, baeisiana (I!cl>i'^ltin), 19S. 
itcrbeJo, in, ii.), 150: her balnein Islands, jirobablc start- 
saiu'lnaiy at I'ipbc'-ns, 3(i5-3(V'i. ing ]Knnt of tlic llainites of 
.A ttys, (lie son of Manes, (lie Canaan, CS-Gq. 

Lydian snivpnd, ronntci jiart of Ttalawat, ruins and pates of. 190. 
Aduni— 'ritninmnr. 3dre-367. Itavian, n)cb-scnli)turcs and in- 
Atnria, ancient rl.issiial name of scri|)tion of Scnnaclieril) at, 
Assyria projicr, 3; its nairow 319. 

bounds, //’. l!a/ai, a region of Arabia, nniden- 

Ansi, see lloshca. (ified; invaded by ICsarhaddoii, 

Avva, a city of Syria, nnidenti- 337. 

lied, 2.)9. ' beliistun, see Bagistana. 

A/aiiali (also LV/iah), King of Bel, pod ; one of the great Assyro- 
Jmlali, pays tribute to 'riglath- Babylonian Triad, 17. 

Bilcser 11 ., 2^9. BC-lit, the goddess; her funda- 

mental identit\nvith Ishtar, 19. 

B. Belibni, Assyrian governor sent 

to Bit-Yalcin by Assluirbanipal, 
Ba.al (plural “ Baalim," feminine 406. 

“ Baalath ”), meaning of the Bclibiis, made king of Babylon by 
word, 107 ; Canaanitic equiva- Sennacherib, egg. 
lent of the liabylonian “ Bel and Bcl-Mardiik, sec Marduk. 

Belit,” I lb; priests of, at Jcrii- Benhadad II. (Assyrian: Dadi- 
salcm under Ahab, 116; test dri), king of TDamaseus, a mem- 
.s.Tcrifice to, ordered by ILlij.ah,///. ber of the Syrian league against 
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Shalmaneser JI, 179, his war 
anc( reconciliation >Mtlr AKba 
o£ Israel, 180, defeats Ahab in 
1 second war, 182, murdered, 
and succeeded bj Ilazxi, 185 
renhadad III , king of Damascus, 
son and successor of Ilnza:!, 
defeats and humiliates Judah 
237-225 

Ilcrjtus, modern Ilejrout, one of 
the J hocnician cities, 7b 
1 eth Togarmah, see logarmah 
J.eyroiit, see Ler5tus 
l>[ujges, see Ihrjgians 
Ihkni, Mount, m eastern Media, 
unidentified, 225, 33S, 35^ 
bit Da)aukku, a Median prmci 
pahty, 420 

Hit Ivhumri (House of Oron), 
name given hy the Assinans | 
to the kingdom of Israel gen 
craUs, 182-183 

Hit VaKin, princes and leaders m 
Chaldea, 172, Merodach Ba 
ladan prince of, 237 . subdued 
by Lsarhiddon, ^ 34 - 335 * 
Asihurbanipal, 40C. 
laghaeKetiim Cappadocia Hit 
tite rock sciiIptuTes at, 364 
1 urnaPiinash Ilabjionian king 
of the Cosssm d) nasty, 20 
J yblos see Gebal 

C 

Canaanites, tbeir dispersion prob- 
-ibly caused by the shock of the 
I iamitic invasion yr, early 
populations found !>> them, 
73 their sensuous and mate 
rlalHtic character reproduced 
in their religion 103-104, its 
dualism 105-108 Its connec 
tion with the Habyloman relig 
ion, lot 107, their pecular 
nature, both sensuous and san 
gumary, lag-tid orgiastic 
character of their festivals, 
131-132, tlicir child sacnhccs 
13 "’ >37 

Cappadocia, a country on the 


Upper Euphrales, 333-337 , 
Ticn in Ilittite remains, 364 
Carisbrooke Castle, in the Isle 
of ight, bmlt on the site of 
a Ihcenician tin station, gi 
Carmel, Jfount, 78 
Carthage (Kart Iladaschl), Tynan 
colony, 133, child sacrifices at, 
^ >35 

Cnssitendes see “ Tin Islands ’ 
Caucasian Gates, the great pass 
of the Caucasus, 383 , 
Chinziros, see Ukinzir 
Chaldeans proper— see Kaldu 
Cibcia a country of Asia Minor, 
j raid of Shalmaneser II into, 
178 

Cimmerians lAssynan Gimirrai, 
Hebrew Comer), first appear 
ance of 337, their principal 
seat m the south of Russia, 
359 pass into Thrace, retreat 
mg before the Scythians, 359, 
into Asia Minor, across the 
Bosphorus 360, destroy St 
nope, 369, rule and plunder 
Asia minpr for over a hundred 
vear', , distress Cyges, king 
<f Lydia, 377-380, sack bar 
dis, 382 

Clermont Ganneau the di&co\ 
ercr of the Stele of Mesha the 
Moabite siC, note 
CoMnogoay Phccmcian, 140 
Cossxans sec kasshi 
Crete, Greek, islind colonized by 
Phcenicians, 86, 

Crimea Russian peninsitJi, 360 
Cyprus (Assyrian \'itnni, He 
brew, Kittim) Greek wland 
colonized by Phcenicians 86, 
seren kings of pay tribute to 
Sa^n, 277 , ten to 1 sarhaddon, 
339 

D 

Oadidri, see Bcnhadad II 
DaoOn, the Philistine fish god, 
his temjtlc at Ascalon, 114- 

J15. 150 
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Dalta, king of El lip ; his loyalty 
to Assyria, 265-266 ; death 
and disputed succession of, 278. 

Damascus, the Aiamrean capital ; 
its importance and duration, 56 ; 
besieged by Shalmaneser II., 
1S4; taken by Tiglath-Pilesei 
II., 232 ; rises against Saigon, 

255- 

Danube (river), ancient Ister, 
360. 

David, king of the Jews, the de- 
liverer of his people and real 
founder of a national monarch)', 
151; builds Jerusalem, 152. 

Dead Sea, its low level, 42 ; 

Deiokes, the reputed founder of 
the Median kingdom, 419-421 ; 
probable identity of the name 
with the Assyrian Dayaukku, 
420; 

Derketo, the Philistine fish-god- 
dess, a form of Ashtofeth, 
III; her temple at Ascalon, 
ih. ; her companion, the fish- 
god, Dagon, Ti.j; mother of 
the mythical Semiramis, 196. 

DlnUmcs III., the Egyptian con- 
cpicror, 21 ; wins the battle of 
Megiddo, 27; leceivcs tribute 
fiom Assyria, 2S ; 

Dibon, capital of ^loab, 213. 

Dilnum, king of, sends tribute to 
Sargon, 277. 

Djebcl, sec Gcb.al. 

Dniester, .ancient Tyrns, a river 
of littssia. 363. 

Don, ancient Tanai«, a river of 
Russia, 359. 

]')nalism, a conspicuous feature ' 
of the Canaanitic religion'-, 
106-10S. 

Dm-Sharrukin, founded by S.ar- 
!;on, 2S0-2S3 ; buildings, w.ilK 
and gates oi, 2S3-285'; arli'-lir 
dccoi.ilton of, 2S5-2S7; mixed 
popubuion of, eH'i-eSp. 

Dui-V.tkin. the I'apit.il of Rit 
\*akin, 274 ; t.il.tn by .‘'’.irgon, 1 

-'rs 


E. 

Ea, god, one of the great Assyro- 
Babylonian Triad, 17. 

Edom, king of, pays homage to 
Esarhaddon, 3 )o. 

Egbatana (Ecbatana, Agbatana, 
Hagmatana, modern Haiu.i- 
dan), c.apital of Media, 355; 
fabulous legend of its fotmd.a- 
tion by Semiramis, 19S ; re- 
ported to have been built by 
Deiokes, 420. 

Egypt, her long seclusion, 21-22; 
IS conquered by the .Shastis or 
1 lyksos, 24 ; her conquests and 
w.aisinAsia, 26-31; her reviv- 
al, after a long ])eriod of de- 
cadence, under the Ethiopian 
dynasty, 242; invaded by 

Esarhaddon, 3 I-~ 3 ' 14 ; bv As- 
shurbanijial, 3~3“377 > .shakes 
off the yoke of As.syiia under 
i’samnietik, 395. 

Ekron, one of the five Philistine 
cities, 150: scat of the woisiiip 
of Haal-Zebub, /A ; tletlnoncs 
its king, Padi, and revolts 

against Assyria, 301. 

Elainitic invasion, .1 momentous 
lurning-]5oint in ancient Ori- 

ental history, 72. 

Eliiah. Hebrew proiihct, taunts 
the priests of Baal, 116. 
kiilishah, the Biblical name for 
)>arts of Oicecc. 212-318. 

Eli'-'-.a, the foundrc'-s of C.irth.agc, 
21 1. 

Ivltekch, see Altakii. 

I’iinim. a pre-r.ana.anitic jicojilenf 
Balc'-tine, 72. 

I'iphc'-ns, oiiginnllv ITittitc rltv in 
Ionia. 364; the jpeat '-auctn- 
ary of Ataig.iti-' at. 365-366. 
Epohvm O.inon. oi i.dtic of I 3 m- 
mns; it-, ii't-. in t liTonoluj'v, 
117 - 

I'r.in. or Ir.in, • oP, tiM- imnr 
• if .dl lilt (o'uitri'', iui,aiiit>.! 
li. I.r.un' in n ili.'h . .'u.l ' f 
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those intions themselves, 352, aties, 150, king of, does horn 
opposed to Turin, 353 nge to Csarhaddon, 340 

Esarhaddon (Asshur akhnddm), Gebal Greek kjblos, modern 
king of Assjria, son and sue Djebel, one of the great Phceni 
ccssor of Sennacherib, 331-346, cian cities, 7S , its priestlj char 
makes war against his brothers acter, 139, seat of the worship 

333-335> reccnes favorable of Adonis, 141, king of does 

oracles from Ishtar of Atbela homage to Esarhaddon, 340 
333 > subdues bit \ akin, 334-!Grbil, the tire god, absent from 
346, rebuilds Pabjlon ,336 Assirnn pantheon 16 
leads an expedition into “distant Gmnrrai see Cimmerians 
Media,” 337 , repels the Gimir- G6<», sec Gici 
rai fCimmerniis) m the north, Goiner, see Cimmernns, 
ih , lus Arabian campaign, Goshen, land of, given to Jacob 
337-339 > chastises Sidon and and his sons, 23 
some districts of Syria, 339, Cozan, a portion of Mesopota 
rece.ves homage and tribute mia, 240 
from twenty two kings at Nmc C.ugu king of Ltidi, see Gvges, 
'eh, 339-340, builds a great king of Lydia 
palace at Nineveh, 341 , quells Oyges king of Lvdia (Assjrnn 
a revolt in Sjrn, 341-342, his Gugu),sends an Ginbass> to As 

Lgjptian campaign, 342-344, shurbanipal to entreat his aid 

his abdication in favor of lux against the Cimmerians, 37S 
son Asshurlnnipal, 345, ap 
points his other son, bhamasb 
Shumukin, viceroy of 1 ibylon 
346, dies, tB 

FsTimun, the Eighth Kahir, 143 

Ethiopian djnasty m Fgjpt 
founded bv Shabaka, •’42 end 
of, under faharka s successor, 

375 

Eulaeos, see Ulat 

r zekiel, the prophet, his dcscrip 
tion of lyre, 95 his projihe- 
sies, 424 4-5, 430, 431 

F 

Fravartish, see Phraortes 
G 

Gades (Cadiz), foundation of, by 
the Phcenicnns, 68, 90 

Gagi {G&g),a Scylhian chief, cap- 
tured, 3S4 

Gath, one of the five rinhstine 
cities, 150 

Gaza one of Ihe five riiilistme 


379, conspires with P>-animetik 
against Inin, 3S0, perishes in 
, the struggle against the Cim 
roerians th 


, Ilabor, see Khaboiir. 
lladidri, see Lenhadad It 
ITacmatana, see Lgbatana 
Ilaldi, the “great god” of the 
Marodians, 263 264 
llamadan, sec Fghatina 
Hamath, llittite kingdom in Syria, 
179, a member of the ‘^y^^n 
league against Shalmaneser II 
th , rises against bargon, 235 
Ilazael (Khazailu), a S\ nan otiiccr 
murders Ilcnhadad Jl and sue 
cecds him, 183, is defeated by 
Shalmaneser II , 184 
Herodotus, the Greek historian 
roS. 3a, 359. SG”* 4t7, 4'9 432 
Ilerekian (Hizkia), King of Judah 
absta ns from conspiring against 
Assyria, 254 his sickness 270 , 
hjs wealth, iB receives Mcro 
dach 1 aladan’s embassy, 271, 
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liis imprudence, ih.i openly re- 
volts against Sennacherib, 304 ; 
submits and sends tribute, 306 ; 
is delivered from the Assyrian 
army, 307-310. 

Hindis, Dr., one of the decipher- 
ers of Tiglath-Pileser’s cylin- 
der, 45. _ 

Hiram, King of Tyre, friend of 
David and Solomon, 154; fnr 
nishes men and materials to 
build the temple of Yahveh and 
Solomon’s palace, ih. 

Hittites (Egyptian “ Khetas,” As- 
syrian “ Khatti ”), a great people, 
29; their wars against Dhut- 
mes HI. and Ramses H., 29-30 ; 
of Hamitic stock, 30 ; their first 
headquarters, ib.; signs of their 
northern origin, 31 ; their de- 
cline, 33; their culture and re- 
ligion, 35-36 ; their early colii- 
■ sions with Assyria, 37 ; sup- 
planted by the Aramaeans, 56- 
57 ; 148- 

Hoshea (Ansi), King of Israel, 
succeeds Pekah, 231.; conspires 
against Assyria, 246, 

Ilyksos, see Shasus. 


I. 


laubid, or Ilubid, upstart king of 
Hamath, 255 ; taken and flayed 
alive by Sargon, 256. 

lahuhazi mat landai, see Ahar. of 
Judah. 

Ibriz, in Cilicia, Ilittite rock- 
sculptures at, 364. 

Ilubid, see laubid. 

Ilulai, King of Babylon, possibly 
identical with Shalmaneser TV., 
240. 

Indabigash dethrones Tammaritu 
and usurps the crown of Elam, 
395 ; perishes in a revolt, 39S. 

Indo-European race, its great 
qualities, 351. 

Indo-Gennanic race, sec Arj’an 
race. 

■ -Samirina, sec Sainaipa. 


Isaiah, the Hebrew prophet, 
warns the king of Judah against 
trusting to Egypt, 243, 254; 
rebukes Hezekiah for his impru- 
dence with regard to Merodach 
Baladan’s embassy, 271-272 ; 
comforts him at Sennacherib’s 
approach, 309. 

Ishmi-Dagon, earliest known king 
of Asshur, 2. 

Ishtar, goddess of love and of 
war, rules the planet Venus, 18 ; 
“of Nineveh,” “of Arbela,” 
ib. : her fundamental identity 
with Belit, 19; with Ashtoreth, 
107 ; the favorite deity of Esar- 
haddon, 333 ; her message to 
Asshurbanipal, 386-387. 

Israel, kingdom of, secedes from 
the house of David, 157. 

Israelites invade Moab, 126, 

Ister, modern Danube, 360. 

J- 

Jacol) settles in Egypt with his 
family, 23. 

Japhetic race, see Aryan or Indo- 
European race. 

Jehovah, see Yahveh. 

Jehu usurps the crown, 1S4 ; pays 
tribute to Shalmaneser II., 185 
-187. 

Jeremiah, a Hebrew prophet, on 
the Scythian invasion, 370, 424. 

Jerusalem, the political and relig- 
ious centre of the Jewish na- 
tion, the only holy place of 
Yahveh, 152; the tem])Ic at, 
built by Phffiuician artists, 154- 
155; fortified by Hezekiah, 304 
-305; siege and deliverance of, 
under Sennacherib, 307-309. 

Jews, tribes of, gathered into a 
nation under David and Solo- 
man, ' 151-153; oppressed by 
Solomon, 1 54 ; separate into 
two kingdoms after Solomon’s 
death, 157. 

Joel, a Hebrew prophet, 256. 

Jonah and his preaching at Nine- 
veh not mentioned on the mon- 
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uments, 208 ; possible cxplani Khiuzer, see K-huzur 
tion of the story, 209-210 Khazaflu, see Hazcel 

Jonathan, the son of Saul, 151 Khetas, see Hittices 
Joseph, his brilliant career m Khemosh, the god of Moab, 126, 
Egypt, 35 205-217 

Judah, kingdom of, ruled b\ the "Rherem/' “deioting’ "“cap 
house of David, 157. tured cities to destruction,” 13S 

Khosr, see Khuzur 

Iv. Rhumbanigash, king of Elam, 

makes alliance with Meroilach 

Kabirim, the seven Fhccnician Laladan against Assyria, 259 
deities, 142-143 Khudur Eagamar, early Llamite 

Kaboul, a part ot ancient Anana, king, 25 

inhabited by Eranians, 351 Khudur Nankhundi, early Elam 

Kadesh, Battfe of, 30 , one of the ite king, 25 
llittite capitals, tb Khuzur, now Khosr or Khauzer, 

Kalah, one of the three Ass\ nan stieam that flowed through 

capitals, 3, founded by Shal Nineveh, aaG 

maneser I, 37, rebuilt and Kileh Sherghat, hamlet on the 
embellished bv Asshurnazirpal, site of Asshiir, ^ 

164-166 Kimmerians, see Cimmerians 

Kaidu (Chaldea proper), strict Kings of AssjTia, their priestly 
definition of the name, tyo , character, 10-1 1 , sacredness of 
princes of, 173 , their ambition their persons, 14-16 
and rebellious attitude towards Kings of Egypt, their Asiatic ex 
Assyria, 172, 173 peditions, 20-30 

Kaphtor, uncertain island, per Kiriath Sepher ("the Cilj of 
haps Crete, 149 Itoolcs'), a city in Pheemcia, 

Kar Uunjash, Eabylon, 20 >44 

Karkha, the royal citadel of Kir Ifaresheth, a city of Moab, 
Mcaha, king of'iioab, 2 i 6 i'*0 

Kaikhemiali, principal Ilittile Kish a city in Kabylonia, apS. 
capital, 31 , important and Kitlim see Cyprus 
wealthy commercial station, Kour, mcient KyTos, nver, 3S3 
14S, final conquest of, by Sat Kurdistan see Nain 
gon, 261 Kyaxares (Uvaksliatara), king of 

Kar Nineb, fortress built by Sar Media, son and successor of 

gon in the Zagros lands 262 I hraortes, 4"!, mntlcs As 

Kar Sharrukm, fortress hodt by s}ria,422, returns toMedn in 
Saig:on in the Zagros lands, 262 consequence of the Scythian 

Karkar, battle of, iSr invasion, tb ; frees Media from 

Kart Iladascht, see Carthage the Scilhnns, 427 , enters an 

KasshifCosssans), Sennacherib’s alliance lulh Nabopolassar of 
campaign against the 300 Kabylon, //’ , unites with bun 

Khiboiir, or Habor, “the r«rr 0/ to b^iege Nineveh, 42S 

Gozan,” 249 Kybele, the lydian nature god 

khaluli, battle of, 318-319 dess, 367 , myth of her lo\e to 

Khatti, see Hittites Atlys, 1/ 

Khatti, land of, general name for Kydnos, a n\er in Cilicia 
Syria, irrespecnic of races, 1 jS Kjros, modern Kour, river, 3S3 
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L. 

Laili^, an Arab chieftain, kindly 
treated by Esarhaddon, 33S. 

Lakhisli, a fortress of Judah, be- 
sieged and taken by Sennach- 
erib, 305-307- 

Lebanon, Mount, meaning of the 
name, 78. 

Limmu, or Eponyms, Assyrian 
magistrates after whom the 
years were named ; importance 
of the institution for the estab- 
iishment of a reliable chronol- 
ogy, 146. 

Lydia,' a country in Asia Minor, 

- 364; population of, principally 
Hittite, 366 ; early traditions of, 
ib.; overrun by Cinimeriajis, 
378-382. 

M. 

Madai, see Medes. 

Madaktu, one of the great cities of 
Elam, 401. 

Madyes, son of Prdtothyes the 
Scythian king, 422; killed at a 
banquet by Kyaxares, 427. 

Magog, the Hebrew name for the 
Scythians of Sacasene, 383. 

Manasseh, king of Judah, son and 
successor of Hezekiah, does 
homage to Esarhaddon, 340; 
rebels against him, 341 ; cap- 
tured and pardoned, 34T-342. 

Manes, the supreme god of the 
Lydians, 366. 

Marduk, successor of Meridtig, 
chief god of later Babylon, 17; 
ruler of the planet Jupiter in 
Assyria, ib, 

Marduk-habal-iddin, see' Mcro- 
dach Baladan. 

Masios, Mount, continuation of 
Taurus, 30, 

Modes (Madai) subdued by Ra- 
inan-Nirari III., 194 ; send trib- 
ute to Sennacherib, 302 ; to 
Esarhaddon, 337 ; the three 
kinds of, 353-354 ; their loose 


political constitution, 354 ; they 
spread through the Zagros, 
355 ; unite into a kingdom, 419- 
421. 

Megiddo, battle of, 27. 

Melkarth, or Baal-Melkarth, the 
Phcenician sun-god, protector 
of westward navigation, 90; 
pillars of, ib. ; specially wor- 
shipped at Tyre, loS ; meaning 
of the name, ib.; temple of, at 
Tyre, ib. 

Memphis, one of the capitals of 
Egypt, 373 - . 

Menahem, King of Israel (As- 
syrian ; Minihimmi-ir-Samir- 
ina), pays tribute to Tiglath- 
Pileser II. , 227. 

Meridug, see Marduk. 

Merodach Baladan (Marduk- 
Ilabal-Iddin) of Bit-Yakin, 237 ; 
does homage to Tiglath-Pi- 
leser IL, at Sapiya, 238; 
makes alliance with Khum- 
banigash, King of Elam, against 
Sargon, 259; with .Sutruk- 
Nankhundi, successor of Khum- 
bauigash, 269; sends an em- 
bassy to Hezekiah, King of 
Judah, 270-272 ; opens hostili- 
ties against Sargon, 273 ; is de- 
feated and flies into Elam, 273 ; 
returns to Dur-Yakin, 274 ; 
flies again, 275; reappears on 
.Sennacherib’s accession, as 
King of Babylon, 29S; is de- 
feated and flics to Bit-Yakin, 
299; retires to Nagitu, on the 
shore of El.am, 312. 

Me.sha, King of Moab, sacrifices 
his eldest son, 126-127; Stele 
of, 213-217. 

Migrations of races ; obscurit3' of 
the subject, 70-71. 

Minihimmi-ir-Samirina, see Mcn- 
ahem. King of Israel. 

Mo.ab, kingdom of, 126, 157; 
Me.sha, k^ing of, 126-127; 212- 
217 ; king of, does homage to 
Esarhaddon, 340. 

Afoloch, meaning of the name. 
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nments,2oS; possible expJana Khauzer, see Khurur 
tion of the stor^, ;og~sio Khazailu, see HazasI 

Jonathan, the son of Saul, 151 Khetas, see Hittites 
Joseph, hts brilhant career in Khemosh, the god of Ifoab, l'’6, 
Egypt, 25 205-217 

Judah, kingdom of, ruled bj the ''K.herem," ''devoting" ' cajv 
house of David, 157. tured cities to destruction,' 13S 

Khosr, see Xhuzur 

K Khumbamgash, king of Liam, 

makes alliance with Alerodach 

Ivabinm, the seven Phcenician Italadan against Assjria, 259 
deities, 142-143 Khudur Lagamar, early Llamite 

Kaboul, a part of ancient Ariana, king, 25 
inhabited by Eranians, 351 Khudur Nankhundi, early Liam 

Kadesli, Battle of, 30 , one of the ite king, 25 
llittite capitals, iZ Khuzur, now Khosr or Khauzcr, 

Kalah, one of the three Assyrian stream that flowed through 

capitals, 3, founded by shal Nmeveh, 326 

maneser 1 , 37 , rebuilt and Kilch Shergnat, hamlet on the 
embellished by Asshurnazirpal, site of As»hur, 2 
164-166 Kimmenans, see Cimmerians 

Kaldu (Chaldea proper), strict Kings of Assyria, their priestly 
definition of the name, 170, character, ic>*ii , sacrcdness of 
princes of, J73 , their ambition their persons, 14-16 
and rebellious attitude towards Kings of Kgypb their Asiatic et 
Assyria, 173, 173 peditions, 26-30. 

Kaphtor, iiiicertam island, per Kiriath Sepher (“the City of 
ha^ Crete, 149 I'ooks"), a city in Phcenicta, 

Karbtinyash, Babylon, 20 144 

Karkha, the roval citadel of Kir Ifare«lieth, a city of Moab, 
Mesha, king of Moab, f‘6 

karkhemish, principal Ilittite Kish, a city in Babylonia, 29S 
capital, 3t, important and Kithm see Cyiinis 
wealthy commercial station Kour ancient Kyros, rner, 383 
148, final conquest of, by bar Kurdc.tan, see Nairi 
gon, 261 Ky^axares (Uvakshatara), king of 

Kar Nineb, fortress built by Sar Afedia, son and successor of 

gon in the Zagros lands 262 liiraortcs, 421, invades As- 

Kar Sharrukin, fortress built by Syria, 432, returns to iledia in 

Sargon in the Zagros lands, 262 consequence of the Scythian 

Karkar, battle of, rSt invasion, nf , frees Sfedia from 

Kart Hadascht, see Carthage the Scythians, 427 enters an 

Kasshi (Cossxans), Sennacherib’s alliance with K’abopolassar of 

campaign against (he, 300 Babylon, , unites with him 

Khabour, or Ilabor, “the river of to besiege Kineveh, 428 

Oozan,” 249 Kybcle, the lydian nature-god 

Khaiuli, battle of, 318-319 dess, 367 , myth of her love to 

Khatti, see Hittites Attys, rfi 

Khatti, land of, general name for Kydnos, a rner in Cilicia 
Syria, irrespective of races, nS Kjros, modern Kour, river, 383 
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L. 

Lailie, an Arab chieftain, kindly 
treated by Esarhaddon, 338. 

Lakhish, a fortress of Judah, be- 
sieged and taken by Sennach- 
erib, 305-307. . 

Lebanon, Mount, meaning of the 
name, 78. 

Limmu, or Eponyms, Assyrian 
magistrates after whom the 
years were named ; importance 
of the institution for the estab- 
lishment of a reliable chronol- 
ogy, 146. 

Lydiaj a country in Asia Minor, 
364 ; population of, principally 
Hittite, 366 ; early traditions of, 
ib.; overrun by Cimmerians, 

378-382. 

M. 


Madai, see Medes. , . . 

Madaktu, one of the great cities of 
Elam, 401. 

Maclyes, son of Protothyes the 
Scythian king, 422 ; killed at a 
banquet by Kyaxares, 427. 

Magog, the Hebrew name for the 
Scythians of Sacasene, 303. 

Manasseh, king of Judah, son and 
successor of llezekiah, does 
homage to Esarhaddon, 340; 
rebels against hirn. 341 ; cap- 
tured and pardoned, 341-342. 

Manes, the supreme god ot the 
Lydians, 366. 

Marduk, successor of MericUig, 
chief god of later Babylon, 17; 
ruler of the planet Jupiter m 
Assyria, ib. 

Mardiik-habal-iddin, see Mero- 
dach Baladan. , . ^ 

Masios, Mount, continuation ot 

Taurus, 30. j t? 

Medes (Madai) subdued by Ka- 
man-Nirari III., I94 ; send trib- 
ute to Sennacherib, 302 ; to 
Esarhaddon, 337; 
kinds of, 353-354.' their loose 


political constitution, 354. faey 
spread through the Zagros, 
355 > tinite into a kingdom, 4^9“ 
421. 

Megiddo, battle of, 27. 

Melkarth, or Baal-Melkarth, the 
Phoenician sun-god, protector 
of westward navigation, 9® 1 
pillars of, ib. ; specially wor- 
shipped at Tyre, 108 ; meaning 
of the name, ib. ; temple of, at 

Tyre, il>. . . , 

Memphis, one of the capitals of 

Mmmhemf King of Israel (As- 
syrian : Minihimmi-ir-Samir- 

ina), pays tribute to liglath- 
Pileser 1 1., 227. 

Meridiig. see Marduk. 

Merodach Baladan (Marduk- 
Ilabal-Iddin) of Bit-Yakin. 237 ; 
does homage to Tiglath-l i- 
leser II., at Sapiya, 208; 

makes alliance with Khiiin- 

banigash. King of Elam, ag.'unst 

Sargon, 259; with '' 

Nankhundi, successor of Klium- 
banigash, 269; sends an em- 

bassy to Hezekialp King 
Judah, 270-272; opens hostili- 
ties against Sargon, 273 ; dC; 
feated and flies into Elam, -73 , 
returns to Dur-Yakin, -74 . 
flies again, 275; reappears on 

Sennacherib’s accession as 

King of Babylon, 298; «e- 

featfd and flies to Bit-Yak.n, 
299; retires to Nagitu, on the 
shore of 
Mesha. King of 

his eldest son, 126-127 , bteie 

Mrg;ations of races; obscurity of 
the subject, 70-7 1; 

Minihimmi-ir-Saminiia see Men 
ahem. King of Israel 

Moab, kingdom of 1-6, _ ^57^ 
Mesha, king of, 1-0-1-7. 

217 ; king of. does homage to 

Esarliaddon,_340. 
hloloch, meaning of the name. 
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1075 Canamntic sitngotl, tb , 
the fierce sungod, 115 , wor 
ship of, distmj^uished bj hu 
man sacrifices 133 , child sacri 
fices to at Carthage, 134-136 

Moriah, Mount, temple of \ah 
veh on, 

Miizazir, a fmigdom of Nain, '*64 
conquered bj Sargon, 26 1 

Muzri, ancient cit>, on the site of 
which Uur bharrukin was built, 
2 S 0 

Myth^, Canaanitic, difficult to un 
ravel, loc^iio, oC IJaal, his 
sleep and his travels, 116 , Aiti 
ological, 126 

N 

Vabopolassar (Nibu pal mz ir) 
becomes king of llab)lon, 427 
enters an alliance with kjax 
ares, tb , unites with him to 
besiege and destroy Nincach 
4’’8 

IsabubclZikri of Bit \ akin a 
grandson of Merodach Caladan 
rises against Asshurbauipal 
aq? commits suicide 40-*-403 
his body treated with indignit) 
404 

Nabu khiidur uzzur, see Ncbii 
chadrerzar 

Nabu pal uzznr, see Nabopolas 
sar 

Nagitu a city of Clam by the 
(lulf 412 

NahidMarduk, a son of Mcro- 
dach Baladan, submits to I sar 
haddon 435 

Nahr-el Kelb rock seidjitnres of 
344 stele of Fsarhaddon at 
th 

Nahum a Hebrew prophet, his 
prophecy against AssvTia 439 

Nain lands of, geographical ]>o 
sition 43 , campaign of lig 1 
lath Pileser I in 47-54 , great 
outbreak in under Sargon 360 ' 

Nebi Yunus mound of, 331-340 I 

JJcbosumiskun, a son of Mero- 


I dacb Baladan, taken prisoner 
I m the battle of khaluli 3 jS. 
Nebuchadrezzar {Nabukhudur 
I uzzur), son of Naboj^olassar, 
married to Amjtis, daughter of 
Kjaxares, 42S 

Nectio, prince of Sais, sot b\ 
Lsarinddon o\er the other 
nineteen tnbiitarj 1 mgs of 
lg'Pb 343 , conspires withTa 
harka against Asshurhanipal 
and IS earned captive to Nine- 
veh, 374, js set free and returns 
toSais 375, dies soon after the 
sack of I hebes, 380 
Nineveh, the last capital of As 
syna, rebuilt and embellished 
by Sennacherib, 335. besieged 
by Kyaxares 433 * wH of, 428 
Nmyas, son of Sinus and bcmir 
amis 198, 200 

Nintis mythical founder of the 
Assvrian Empire, 196 
Nipliates, Mens, northern boiin 
daiy of Assyria under Tiglath 
Ihlcser 1 , 65 

Nijnir Mountains a portion of 
tlie Nairi range, 313 
Noamon, one of the names of 
1 hebes, 430 

O 

Obelisk Shalmaneser If ’s black, 
185-187 

Omri father of Ahab , 1 uikls 
Samam, iS' 

Onnes or Cannes first husband 
of the mythical Scmiraniis 196 
Oppert, ihr Juliu , one of the 
decipherers of Tiglath 1 ile 
ser’s cylinder, 45 
‘ Orgiastic ’ religions and ritc«! 

131 , meaning of the word 13’ 
Orontes, rh er m byiaa, 30, 17S 

r 

Tadi, King of Tkron devoted to 
As yna, tfethroned and delu 
**rea to Ilezckiah of Judah, 
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304 ; restored to his throne, 
306. 

Pakaha, sec Pekah. 

Pakhe usurps the crown of Rlain 
from Ummanaldash 11 . , 406; 
is yoked to Asshurhanipal’s 
triumphal chariot with three 
more captive princes, 409. 

Palaces of Asshurnazirpal at 
Kalah, 165-170 ; of Sargon at 

, Biir-Sharrukin, 2S3-2S7 ; of 
Sennacherib at Nineveh, 327- 
330 ; of Asshurbanipal 410- 

> 416. 

Palestine, derivation of the name, 
33 ; pre-Canaanitic populations 
of. 73-7<3- 

Pantheon, Assyrian, 16-19 

Paphlagonia, a country of Asia 
Minor, 369. 

Parilya, a 'son of Cagi, the 
Scythian chieftain, 422. 

Patesis, king-priests, 2. 

Pekah (Pakaha), son of Reinal- 
iah, murders and succeeds Pe- 
kaih, king of Israel, and makes 
alliance with Syria, 229 ; assas- 
sinated, 232.' 

Pekaiat,' son and successor of 
Menahem of Israel, murdered 
and succeeded by Pekah, 229. 

Pelishtim, sec Philistines. 

Philistines (Pelishtim), powerful 
nation of Syria, 35 ; their con- 
federation of five cities, 150; 
their long conflict with the 
Jews, 151. 

Phoenicians, their wealth, 67-68 ; 
their origin and migrations, 
68-70; their earliest race-name, 
69; their country and cities, 
76-^0; their politics and gov- 
ernment, 78 ; their industries, 
81 ; their navigation, 83 ; their 
colonies and trading stations, 
83-S4 ; their slave-trade and 
barter-trade, 85 ; their colonies 
on Greek islands, 85-S6; their 
voyages for tin, S6-92; for am- 
ber, 92-93 ; their caravan trade, 
93-9.1 ; their great wealth and j 


luxury, 94-96; their intellect- 
ual and m'oral character, 96- 
97 ; their lack of inventiveness 
and originality, 97-99; their 
great genius for business and 
money-making, 99 ; their his- 
torical mission, 99-102; carry 
their worship to Greece and 
Italy, 144. 

I Phraortes (Travartish), King of 
Media, reputed son and succes- 
sor of Dei’okes, 421 ; his unsuc- 
cessful invasion of Assyria and 
death, 

Phryges, see Phrygians. 

Phrygia, a country of Asia Minor, 
anciently ruled by Ilittites, 
367 ; later overrun by Aryans, 
ib. 

Phrygians, an important branch 
of the Aryan race, 367. 

Phrygo-Thracian nations, 36S. 

Phut, see Puna. 

“ Pillars of Melkarth,” 90. 

Pre-Canaanitic populations of 
Syria, 73-75; probably Turan- 
ian, 75-76. 

Proto-Armenians, see Alarodians. 

Prdtothyes, a Scythian chieftain, 
422. 

Psammetik, King of Sais, son and 
successor of Nccho, draws 
Gyges of Lydia into an alliance 
against Asshurbanipal, 380; 
becomes King of all Egypt .and 
refuses allegiance to A.sshur- 
banipal, 395 ; his long wars in 
.Syria, 41S, 423; .stops the 

Scythian invasion by bribes, 
424. 

Pul or Pin'll, sec Tiglath-Pilcscr 
IT. 

Puna (Punt, Phut, Put), Hamrtic 
tribe, prob.able ancestors of 
the Phoenicians, 69. 

Punt, see Puna. 

Purple dye, invented and monojm- 
lizcd by the Phcenicians, S1-S2 ; 
fisheries, 82 ; navigation in 
pursuit of purjilc-niussel, 82- 
> purplc-musscl first occa- 
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Sion of colonization, 83-34; of 
prospeniy of Greek islands, 56 

Put, see l*una 

P}gmaIion, King ofTyre, 2ii 
K 

Ri, modern Volga, 359 

Kaman Ninri 111 , son and sue 
cessor of bhanishi Ramdn HI , 
his long reign and sncccssful 
wars, 191-192, his tjueen. Sham 
murmnt, *94-195, their 
names jointly mentioned in a 
dedication of some stalacs of 
Nebo, 202 

Kamses II , the Kgy|jinn too 
queror, 29-30 

Kaphia, battle of, between bargon 
and Sbabaka, ajb 

Kaivlinson, bir Henry, one of 
the decipherers of Tiglalh 
Pile«er’s cylinder, 45 

Kemaliah, see Pekah 

I\Min, King of Syria, makes 
alliance with Pekah, King of 
Israel, agiinst Judah, a-Hl-cjo, 
besieged in Daroaseus and put 
to death, 233 

S 

Sacasenc, n region south of the 
Caucasus, occupied by Si^ih 
lans, 3S3 

Sacrifice, original meaning of 
the word, 1 18, different 
cHbses of 11S-120, two inodes 
of, burnt offering and consecra- 
tion, IZO-I21 to considt of 
perfect MCtims or offenngs, 

1 23 , most lai ish when prompt 
ed bvfear, 123, human, a Jog 
ical necessity, 123-124, com- 
mon to all religions in remote 
antiquity, and considered a 
divine institution, 124-126 
127 , legeruK connecter! «ith 
-ihohfion of hunnti ••acnfices 
138-129, child sacrifices at 
Carthage, 133-135, at Jerusa 


Jem, 135, forbidden by Ro- 
mans, 136 
Saida, see bidon 

bais, an Egyptian citj, 344, 
Necho, hereditary prince of, 

Saki or Salchi, see bcjthians 
Samaria, capita! of Israel, built 
by Onin, 1S2, attack^ by 
Shalmaneser IV , 247 , taken by 
bargon, 247 , rises against him, 

, -55 

Satiiantan^, later, their miJicd 
origin, 349-250. 

Sanchomalho, Ihccnician priest, 

‘ bragnicnis” tf, 125, 139, 

*43 

bapi%a, capital of Ukinzir sChal 
dean principality, taken and 
•’Sikca bj ] /gJafh J de'er J), 
-’jy , Merodach lialadin docs 
homage at 237-238 
bankos, ]a*t King of Assyria, 
named b> the Greeks, 418 
Snrdanapalus, see Asshurbaiiipal 
Sardis, capital of lydia, 364} 
sacked by Cimmenans 3^2 
Sargon (Snarrtt Ktnu), King of 
Assyria, takes Samaria, 247, 
character of his reign and 
wars, 251-234, crushes the ns 
ing m the A’Vest, 255-256, 
marches against bhabaka, 256, 
defeats him at Raphn, 258, 
his caroiiaign against Merodach 
Italadan, 272-276, receives trib- 
ute from seven kings of Cj 
prus, 278 , from the King of 
Dilmun, ill , settles the dispute 
between the sons of Dalla, 
King of Elhp, 278 , builds Ilur 
Sharrukm, 2S0-2S9 , his wise 
rule and care of his pcojile, 291- 
294 , his as«a5Sjnation, 294 
Saul, King of the Jews, 151 
Sayce, I rofessor A II— his 

reseaiches about the Ilittites, 
36, 205, 365 

Sctthians invade Southern bus 
sia and drive the Cimmerians 
into Thrace and Asia Minor, 
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So or Soh, see Shabaka 

Solomon son of David, builds 
temple of \ah\eh on Mount 
Mornb, 153 lajs heavy but 
dens on the Jens, 154, hispol 
jcv of conctliauon a%ith his, 
neighbors and its fatal results, 
156 

Somali coast, 65 

“Stele” meaning of the word 
16, Rock-stele of TiglathPile 
ser 1 , 43-44 , of Lsarhaddon at 
>.ahr-ciKelb 344 

Sfir, sec T\re 

Susa see ^hushan. 

Sutekh, Ilittite supreme god, 35 

Siitniknankhiindi, successor of 
Khuinbanigash, and alU of Mcr 
odach Baladan, 270, abandons 
his cause, 274 

buziil), Chaldean king of Pabylon 
after Mcrodach llaladan. 37- 
buys the he'p of Uinman Minan, 
king of Liam 316-317, is 
routed in the battle of Khalnb 
318-319 

SyriyK the Just'), one of the 
Kabinm, 143 

T 


Tahatka (also Tirhaka \ssynan 
Taiku) king of Egypt con-pires 
with the by nan kings j03 
defeated by Lsarhaddon, ^4^ 
rises against Asshurbanipal 
374, is defeated and flies to 
ku h, 375, conspires with the 
nvassal 1 mgs,»^ , dies 


E^ptianv 


Talbot Mr II Tox, one of the 
detipherers of Tiglath Pileser & 
cylinder 45 

Tammaritu of Elam Urtaki’s 
coungeat son, cuts off /cum 
man s head m the battle on the 
Ulai 391 , dethrones Uromani I 
gash and becomes king of I lam,' 
o95> )oins Shaniasli bhumukin ' 
against Asshurbanipal 395 dc 
toroHcd by Indabigash and flics 


to ’Viineieh, 396, replaced ort 
the throne of Liam by Asshur 
bani]>al, 399 , revolts again and 
IS earned captive to >.ine\eh, 
399-400, yoked to Asshiirban 
ipaPs triumphal chariot with 
thiec more captive princes, 410 
Tanais, modern Don, 360 
Tarku, see Taharka. 
larshish (corrupted name, lar 
tessus] extravagant accounts 
<f,S7-SS, 349 
‘ Tarshish ships,” Sg 94 
Tarsos a city m Cilicia reported 
to have been founded by Sen 
nacherib, 3-’t 
Tartessus see Tarshish 
1 auras, Mount, jO 
reutninan king of LUm, brother 
and successor of Urtaki, con 
tiiuies hostilities against As 
shurbampal, 3S7 , defeated and 
killed m the battle on the Ulai, 
_ .0^9“ o9' 

Ihamniuz ^ec Adonis 
Ihcbes, one of the capitals of 
tgvpt, sacked by Assburban 
•pal 3 6 

1 hracc modem Lulgana and 
I oumeha j6i 

1 hraco-Phrvgian nations, 36S 
1 tbcnu«, a Koman Lmperor, 
'06 

1 i,f.lalh Pileser I (Tukultipalc 
sharra}, his cylinder md its dc 
tipliermcnt, 44-46, fiw cam 
paigii against the IfiUitcs, 47, 
m the land of Nairi, 47-54 
against the “ -kramwan River 
land 56 his pursuits 111 peace, 
57 5S his Igve of sport 5^-59, 
his visit to Arvad, Go, Ins un 
successful wars against Eaby 
Ionia ^-62 

fiofatfi filescr ff profiafi/’y a 
usurper, 207 , identical wilii the 
Ihul or Pul of the I ibk ''07- 
2oS, policv of -19, his cam 
lai^ns in the north ca t and 
botuh 225 - 2 , 6 , re 

, ceivcs the homage of Merodach. 
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Urza, King of Urartu, organizes I 
a vast Coalition against barton, ' 
259 » defeated and escapes into 
tne mountains, 263 , puts ?n 
end to his own life, 264 

Urzana, King of Muzarir, ally of 
Urza of Urartu, 263 , flies from 
Sargon, 264 

Uzzian, see Azanah 

V 

Vaiieli, an Arab chicflnio, cap- 
tured by Asshurbauiiial, 409, 
joked to his triumphal chariot 
with the three kings of Liam, 

409 

Van, Lake, and I ake Uruniieh, 
their peculiarities, 40-42 , Rock 
stele of Tiglath Vilcscr I near, 
43-44 

Van, city and rums of, 204 

Vas, 3 part of Arabia, umdenti 
hed, ^ 

Volga, ancient Ra, a rivet of Rus- 
sia, 359 

\ 

Yahveh, the Ood u£ Israel, 10,' 


1 137-13*5 , idolatrous worship, 

I local and private snrincs of, 

I 152, temple of, on Mount 

hloriah, proclaimed onij lawful 
high place of worship, 153 
\ ahua, son of Khumn,^ — see Jehu, 
king of Israel 

\anun, or Yavan, upstart king of 
Ashdod, 266, flies to Lthiopia 
atidife delTstied up to Sargon, 
267 

Vatnan, see Cyprus 
\avan, Hebrew and Assyrian 
name of the Greeks, 34S. 
Yemen, part of Arabia, Ccj 


Z. 

Zagros Mountains Ticlath Vdeser 
1 s campaign m the, 44, the 
natural eastern boundary of 
Assyria 6 $ 

Zephaniah, a Hebrew prophet, 
his prophesy against Assyria, 
401 

Zamzummim a pre Canaanitic 
people of Palestine, 74 

Zunm. a ptc-Canaamuc people of 
Palestine, 74 
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Lee. Demy Svo., cloth, J2S. 
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from no logical conclusion * — Scotstnan 

ArCEclv * Better, For Worse. By Augustus Jessopp,D.D., 
•4 * Author of ** One Generation of a Norfolk ffouse/’ 
Portrait. Popular edition. Crown Svo., cloth, 35, 6d. 
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English /«/<»• 

" A capital book, abounding m true wisdom and humour. . Excellent and 
amusing ' — M 4 lhoume Argus 

The Fleet * River, PrUon, and Marriages. By John 
Ashton, Author of “ Social Life in the Reign 
of Queen Anne,” ic. With 70 Drawings by the Author 
from Original Pictures. Demy 8vo., cloth elegant, ais. 

Romances of Chivalry : J:“imne\y 

Forcy*sjx Illustrations. Deray 8vo., cloth elegant, gilt tops, 
iSs. 

"The result jof the reproduction of the wood blocks) is as creditable to his 
artistic, as the lest is to his literary, abiUiy "■^Guardian, 

The Dawn -of the Nineteenth Century in 

England : A Social Sketch of the Times. By John Ashton. 
Cheaper edition, in one vol. Illustrated. Large crown 
8vq , los. 6d. 

’ ■ The book is one continued source of pleasure and interest, and opens up a wide 
field for speculation and comment, and many of os wil] Jook upon it as an import- 
ant contribution to contemporary history, not easily a\ailable to others than close 
students." — Anhguary. 

The Legendary History of the Cross ; 

A Series of Sixty-four Woodcuts, from a Datcfi book 
published by Veldener, A.n. *483. With an Introduction 
written and Illustrated by John Ashton, and a Preface by 
the Rev. S. Bamrc-Gould, M.A. Square 8\o., bound in 
Parchment, old style, brass clasps, los. 66. 

■■ The book tJius constituted will be a fcivounte with antiquaries and students of 
primiuie art. — A'£>/rf and Quenes 
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Legends and Popular Tales of the Basque 

People. By Mariana Monteiro. With Full-page Illustra- 
tions in Photogravure by Harold Copping. Fcap. 4to., 
cloth, I Os. 6d. Popular Edition, crown 8vo., cloth, gilt 
edges, 6s. 

“ In ever)' respect this comely volume is a notable addition to the shelf devoted 
to folk-lore .... and the pictures in pliotogravure nobly interpret the 
text.”— OvV/r. 


Heroic Tales. 

Alma Tadema. 


Retold from Firdusi the Persian. By 
Helen Zimmern. With Etchings by L. 
Popular edition. Crown 8vo., cloth 


extra, 5s. 

" Charming from beginning to end. . . Miss Zimmern deserves all credit for 
her courage in attempting the task, and for her marvellous success in carrying it 
out. " — Sa/urdav Revinu. 


Woodland J'ales. 

Buchholz Pamily. Translated by 
E. Wright. Crown 8vo., cloth, 3s. 6d. 

" They are pervaded by a quiet yet moving cliarm which depends, not on fine 
writing, but on inie perception of character, simple but firm and clear delineation, 
and honest natural feeling." — Scolsmati, 


Pilrrrifm Qrtrrrtw ^7 Carmen Sylva (The Queen of 
1 llgnm borrow. Tran,l«cd by Helen 

Zimmern. Portrait-etching by Lalauze. Square crown 
8vo., cloth extra, 5s. 

"A strain of .sadness runs through the delicate thought and fancy of the Queen 
of Roumania. Her popularity as an author is already great in Germany, and this 
little work will win her a place in many English hearts.'’— Standard. 

A Crystal Age. Crown 8vo., cloth, 4s. 6d. 

"The creation of a clever and poetical fancy. . . . We have read it with growing 
pleasure." — Saturday Review. 

" It is individual in virtue of its fine and delicate feeling for natural beauty.’' 

. St. James's Gazette. 

Praicran 'Trpf' • A Tale of Hindu Life in Bengal, 
ine roibuil XICC. By B. Chandra Chatterjee. In- 
troduction by Edwin Arnold, M.A., C.S.I. 

‘ ‘ This is a work of real genius. . . . As a picture ofthe social life of the Hindus 
it cannot but be regarded as masterly.” — British Quarterly ‘Review. 


TBcKcs Hcttres. 


The Touchstone of Peril; a Tak of the mm 

Mutiny. By Dudley 
Hardress Thomas. Second edition. Crown 8vo., cloth, 6s. 

''The \olumes aboimU both in bnUiant desenpuve passages and in clever 
character sketches A novelist of very remarl^ble powers.' — Datly News. > 

' ' The Touchstone of penl ’ is the littt Anglo Indian novel that has appeared for 
some years — Times c/lpdia 

More than He Bargained for : ^ovu 

J. R. Hutchinson. Crown 8vo., cloth, 6s, 

X'sr 3 .ntcllcl • ^ Romance. By Mathilde Blind, Author 
of “Life of George Eliot.” Second edition. 
Crown Svo,, cloth, 65. 

“ Told with great spmt and effect, and shows ^eIy considerable power ” 

Pall Mill CatiUe 


The Amazon ; Eslr/.'! 

Frontispiece specially drawn by L. Alma Taoema, R,A. 

" It IS a work full of deep, suggestive thought.’ ^Tfie Academy. 


Tf't.f. T'pmnl<a • Sacred Poems and Private Ejaculations, 
ziic. xcuipic, gy George Herbert. New and 
fourrb edition, with Introductory Essay by J. Henry 
Shorthouse. Small crown, sheep, js. 

^ fac-smile reprint ef the Original Edition oj i633- 
"This ebamuDg repnnt has afresh value added to it by the Introductory Esray 
of the Author of 'John frigJesant.' ‘—Acaiimj 


An Tffllian (harden * A Book of Songs. By A. Mary 
/in. Italian Ljaraen . p^Robj^son, Fcap.Svo., parch- 
ment, 3s. 6d. 

"They arc most of them exquisite m form ” — Pail Mall Gazette. 

" Full of elegance and e'en tenderness "'Speetator. 

■ Their grace cannot escape notice. — Contemporary Ra/irw. 

' A little book of beauties ~Allienauvi 

" A hook of flower-fragrant -verse. 

Dreamy, delightful, tender, terse — 

Most admirably done 1 
Tlieie's light and colour in each scene. 

There's music of the mandoline. 

And bright Italian sun 1 " — Punch. 


TViP I arv Minsrrel By J. Ashbv-Sterry, Author of 
J ilC X-raZy IVlillotici. Mpoudolr Ballads.” Frontis- 
piece. Fcap. 8vo., cloth, printed on hand-made paper, 6s. 


"One of the lightest and brightest writers of vers dc seci^td 


St. lamts't GastUt 
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TJie Sentence ; 

crown Svo., clotii, 


A Drama. 
Author of 
4?. 6J. 


By Augi'sta Wciiir.'w, 
“Jn a Day," Sec. Small 


The New Purgatory 3 

•• A Conutf,: Lover,” 

4;. 6iL 


atul other Poems. By Ei.t7,a hkth 
Raciux Ciiapmax, Author of 
Square imperial i6mo., cloth, 


Disillusionj 


atui other Poemr. By I'A ull E. hi; FoNimAtvtiUK 
Square Svo., cloth, 45. 6d. 


Introductory Studies in Greek Art, 

Dclivcrctl in the British Museum by Ja.si. E. Harisiso;.. 
With Illu.'tr.iiioiis. Square imperial lOma., 7?. 6di. 

'' llie l;cn \\ork of it-, kiiit! in — Oxf^rJ 

''T5;c •.o'.iia:’: t' in itse’f .t ^'lyrU cii .art." — CV/.'Av-r/a/'.oy A'r.'iar. 


With a Cliapier on Arc and 
Artists. By \Vii.i.iam 
TinmiucR. With many Portraits, and Frontispiece. Crown 


Great Minds in Art. 


Svo., clotli, 5s. 

r,-«.V«.'x. —Gtistave Dnre— .-Mlicrt Purer—Papltael— Rcinhrandt— Vclarquc-/ 
Itichr.id \S'ih'<jn — Sir Eu'.van! Lniitlsecr — Sir David Wilkie. 




T he Making of The Great West, 

1512-1853. By Samuel AofcVK Drake. One hundred 
and forty-five Illustrations, Large crown 8vo 93. 
(After discussing in detail the Original Explorations of 
the Spaniards, the French and the English, he traces the 
development of America as a nation by conquest, annex- 
ation, and by exploration.) 


The Making of New England, 

Adams Drake. Illustrated. Crown 8vo., cloth, 55. 

It IS clearly and pleasantly wnuen, and copiously illustrated ' 

Pall Mall Budgit. 

' It IS very compact, clear and reliable — Nonconformist 

The Making of the Irish Nation : And 

the First-Fruits of Federation. By J. A, Partridge, Author 
of “Democracy . Its Factors and Conditions " Demy Bvo., 
cloth, 6 s. 

‘ ■ The ■ Making of tlie Insh Nauon ' is not only a very useful guide book for 
students, but it is an interesting volume of facts and inferences ” 

Sydn^ Morning fferala 

A Short History of the Netherlands 

(Holland and Belgium). By Alexander Young. Seventy- 
seven Illustrations. Demy 8vo., cloth, 7s. 6d. 

‘ It v,il\ be found a very valuable manual of the history ofthe Nethetkuids by all 
young men who for any reason, have to become students ofiL' — Spectator 

The Three Reforms of Parliament; 

A Histor)', 1830-1885. By William Heaton. Crown 
8vo., cloth, 5s. 

■ Mr Heaton gives admmble summanes ofthe three great Reform Bills. . 

^uch books as these aie powerful educative forces ‘ — Drtitsh QuarUrlf 
“ As readable as a novel, and as lostrucuve as an importani chapter of nistory 
can well be "—Leeds Mercury 
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Romp' By AiVi'iiUR Gu.man, M. A., Author of “A Historv 
* of liio American People,” I'cc. 7'Iiird edition. 

'•Til' r.n!'i''r r'lici’i c'i'; n<!nunx!ily in rcprodiicint!: the ‘Gntnthnir tliat v-a''- 

Konvi-.’ ..'j . ry .’/.•/ 

'Rlip Tr*\\rc • Bt Ancient, Medixval, and Modern Timep, 
J * By Prof. J. K. Hosmi;h. Second edition. 
••TliC b.vah >>')■.'«■ es much of the tntcrc<;t, the FUgtjcstivcnep';, and the charm of 
tomanc“. 


^ By Rev. S. Bakino-Goum), Author of "Curioup 

OGl It ly , I\{yths of the Middle Ages,” iScc. Second edition. 

'■ .Mr. narim;-Goi)ld tvlh his siirrinp laic with l:no\vledi;e and perspicuity. lie 
S': a thort:>nr;h matter of his suhjcct."— (7/p.'r. 

" .\ decided juccess.”— .-/.'/i-r/.vr.wi. 


By Prof. Ai.rRF.i> J. Church, Aiithqr of“ Stories 
Chassics,” Sec, Second edition. - 

"Told with admirable lucidity.— 

"A masterly outline wiiii vigorous touches in detail here and there.” — Gmirdian. 

A Ip YT rtHpr^*? Thllioirc Prof. J. P. Mahaffv,, 

iAiexanaer s »Sociai Life in 

Greece,” Second edition. 

'•An admirable epitome.”— d/r/^wr/;« Argus. 

"A wonderful success."— 5/rf/rt/or. 

The Moors in Spain. ®L,foror4;"dics’’““i 

Mosque.” Second edition. 

“Is much the best on the subject that we ha%'c in Englisit.’’ — AlJtenceum. 

“Well worth reading .” — Times of Morocco. 

"The best, tlic fullest, the most accurate, and most readable history of the Moors 
in Spain for general readers," — St. James's Gazette. 


IC3 


i&istorg. 


Egypt. 


By Prof. Gfo, BAwz.I^^so^:, Author of *'Thc Five 
Great Monarchies of the World.” Second edition. 


"The story IS told of the land, people and rulers, with vivid colouring and con- 
summate literary skill."— A'rto Vert Crthc. 


Hungary. 


By Prof. Arminius* Vamb6r.y, Author of 
“ Travels in Central Asia.” Second edition. 


“The volume which he has conlnbuled lo ‘The Story of the Nations' will be 
generally considered one of the most interesting and picturesque of that useful 
senes " — Ttmet 

"This eminently satisfactory book. ' — St.Jameis GatetU. 


The Saracens, 

Author of “ Rome,” &c 


from the Earliest Times to the Fall of 
~ Arthur Gilmak, M.A., 


"A comprehensive and spiritedly tvntten volume . . . WnltenmanenthusiasUc 
stimulating style, which imparts a new and vivid interest to the siory.‘'—SeffOjrran. 

"Le hvre de M. Gilman est destind & eireluavideroeat par tin grand nombre 
de gens pour lesquels 1 itude des nombreux ouvrages dtfji parus serait impossible." 

Journal ats Diiait, 


Ireland, 


By the Hon. Emily Lawllss, Author of “ Hurrish.” 


The Goths. By Henry Bradley. 


{Dectfnhr.) 


Turkey. By Stanley Lane Poolb. {Jnnuary.) 

Chaldea. By Z£naide A. Racozin. {In preparation.) 
(Other Volumes tvtll follovJ.) 


» 7H£ STORY OF THE NJTJONS." 

“I imnk the books you have sent are a great advance in the right direction." 

Rev. Edward Turing, hf.A., Ufjins&anu 
" 'AlcNanders Empire ' It is one of an excellent senes " 

R Bosw ORTH Smith, // tfrriw. 
"Your useful senes/'-wRev \V. GuNiOv Rutherford, W.A , Jlrod Mister 
of WestfRinsier. , 

"Wnlten by such men and illustrated so bberally they give promise of being 
both useful and attractive" — Rev. Georoe C. BrLU MA., Head Mist«’ of 
Marlborough. , 

"Th^ seem to be excellent."— Rev. J C. Cow ELI. Weldon, M A . Harrow 

" I can heartily commend the 'Jews 'and ‘ Egyptians,' "—Rev C. H. SruRCCOV. 


A' 


A nne Gilchrist: and writings. Edited 

' by Herbert Harlakenden 

Gilchrist. Prefatory Notice by William ' Michael 
Rossetti. Second edition. Twelve Illustrations. Demy 
Svo.j clothj 1 6s. 

'■ Here we find a kind, friendly, and humorous, if splenetic Carlyle ; a helpful 
and merry Mrs. Carlyle ; and a friendly and unaffected Dante Gabriel Rossetti. 
These characteristics, so unlike the Carlyle of the too copious memoirs, so unlike 
the Mrs. Carlyle, the femme incomprise, so unlike the Rossetti of myth, are- 
e.'ctremely welcome .” — Daily News, Leader. 

“ A book of great worth and interest.” — Scotsman, 


Charles Dickens as I knew Him'; The story 

of the 

Reading Tours in Great Britain and America (1866-1870). 
By George Dolby. New and cheaper edition. Crown 
8vo., 3s. 6d. 

“ A book which gives us many pleasant pictures of one of the most interesting 
figures in modern literature ." — Saturday Review. 

" It will be welcome to aU lovers of Dickens for Dickens’ own sake." — Athenaum. 


Charles Whitehead ; 


A Critical Monograph. By 
H. T. Mackenzie Bell. Cheap 
and popular edition. Crown 8vo., cloth, 5s. 

“ Mr. Mackenzie Bell has done a good service in introducing to us a man of true 
genius, whose works have sunk into mysteriously swift and complete oblivion.” 

Contemporary Review. 


OIf* Memoir. By Sara C. Bull. With Ole Bull’s 

“ Violin Notes” and Dr. A. B. Cro.sby’s “ Anatomy 
of the Violinist.” Portraits. Second edition. Crown 8vo.,. 
cloth, 7s. 6d. 

" Full of good stories. It is difficult to know where to choose." 

“A fresh, delightful, and charhiing book." — Draphic. {Saturday Rrview. 


Johannes Brahms: 

additions, by Rosa Newmarch. Edited, with a Preface,, 
by J. A. Fuller Maitland. Portrait. Small crown 8vo.,. 
. • cloth, 6s. 



23 'Bicgcaplig. 

The Lives of Robert and Mary Moffat. 

By their Son, John Smith Moffat. Portraits, Illustrations, 
and Maps. Sixth edition. Crown 8vo., cloth, ys. 6d. 
Presentation edition, full gilt elegant, bevelled boards, gilt 
edges, in box, los. 6d. 

"An inspiring record of calm, brave, wise work, and v.Ul find a place of 
value on the honoured shelf of missionary biography. The biographer has done 
bis work with reverent care, and in a stmigbtfoiward, un-affected style." 

Conittnpoi ary Reitce 

Two Royal Lives; fom Berlin, =nd from 

/ the Lives of their impcnal High- 

nesses the Crown Prince and Princess of Germany. By 
Dorothea Roberts. Illustrated with Eight Photographs 
and Six Illustrations. Second edition. Crown 8vo., cloth 
elegant, 7s. 6d. 

"This deeply interesting 'i.< 3 X^“--Momtng P«st 

" A realJy attractive book. . . iAnm^Ay'iA)i%\x^Xt&'''--SydneyMornutgHtrixl<i', 

The Life" and Times of W. Lloyd Garrison, 

1805-184.0 : The Story of His Life told by His Children, 
In two volumes, with upwards of Twenty Portraits and 
Illustrations. Demy 8vo., cloth, 10s. 

"The prime mover in the cause of Abolition well deserved an exhaustive 
biography, and English Liieiuiore can well afford to assign a permanent and 
honourable place to the descnpiion of a man who accomplished a great vv ork, and 
whose nght 10 figure among such men as Wilberforee, Clarkson, Brougbani, and 
others, cannot for a moment be disputed "—Ttmes. 

Arminius Vamb^ry : 

Portrait and Fourteen Illustrations. Fifth and Popular 
edition. Square Imperial l6mo., cloth extra, 6 s. 

"A roost fascinaling work, full of interesting and curious experiences ” 

ConUmforary Sitific. 

"The work IS wnllcn in a most captivating manner ." — Nwot yrem}a, -I/ojciTO). 

' • it roust be pronounced unique *’ — SL Jamefs Gatelle 
" Has all the fasanation of a lively tomnnee ' — Datly TtUgrafh 
"A marvellous and gT-aphicnairauve ' — Pall Mall Gazette 

Trvincr • in England and America, 1838-1884. By 
JrXK:niy llVlllg. vignette Portrait by 

Ad. Lalauze. Second thousand. Crown 8vo., cloth extra, 

5 »‘ 

••Avery interesting account of the career of the great actor. 

•’ ^ Rriiiih Quarter yh'exim 

’•A sucant biography, history, and commentary. " — Dail* CAro/ttcU 
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E '^xpositions.” 


By Dr. Samuel Cox. First Series. 
Third Thousand. Demy 8vo., cloth. 


"We have said enough to show our high opinion of Dr. Cox’s volume. It is 
indeed full of suggestion. . . . A %'aluable volume .” — The Spectator. 


Expositions/’ 

7s. 6d. 


By the same Author. Second Series. 
Second Thousand. Demy 8vo., cloth, 


■' Here too we have the clear cxegctical insight, the lucid expository st)le, the 
chastened but efiectivc eloquence, the high ethical standpoint, which secured for the 
earlier series a well-nigh unanimous award of commendation.” — Academy. 


same Author. Third Series 
XiApUbiUUllb. Second edition. Demy, 8vo., cloth, 

7s. 6d, 

“ When we say that the volume possesses all the intellectual, moral, and 
spiritual characteristics which Iiave won for its author so, distinguished a place 
among the religious teachers of our time . . . what further recommendation 

can be necessary? " — Nonconformist. 


The Risen Christ: 

of “ The Home Life,” 


The King of Men. By the late 
J. Baldwin Brown, M.A., Author 
&c. Crown 8vo., cloth, 7s. 6d. 


Contents. — Immortality Veiled — The Primary Lesson — Foreshadowings — 
Resurrection the Key to the Life of Christ — The Witness of the Disciples — 
The Testimony of St. Paul — The Universal Acceptance — The Resurrection of 
Chi-ist — ^The Risen Christ the King of Men — The Founding of the Kingdom— 
The Administration — The Ruling Power — The Free Citizenship-t-The New 
Humanity. _ 



H CfieoioQ-g mn pfiiiosopSg . 

Christian Facts and Forces. 

OMITH, Author of 

“ The Reality of Faith.” Crown 8\o , cloth, 4s. 6d. 

Contents — The Changed WorW — The Honesty of Jesus — Standing in the 
Truth — The Positneness of Jesus — ^The Beginnings of Discipleship — Signs of 
the Times — The Note of IJnneisality — ^bailees Absence — ^The Christian 
Kevelation of Life — Reconciliation with Life — The Glorification of Life — 
A Real Sense of Sin — A Lenten Sermon— Personal Po'wer the Great 
Reqiiireinent — Misunderstanding Chmt — Putting the Witness Anay — A Study 
for the Doctrine of the Atonement — The Gospel a Gift to the Senses — ^The 
Limits 0/ Spiritual Itlanifestation — TTie Inter dependence of All Saints 

(These discourses are notable for the absence of doctrinal discussion, and 
for their strict adherence to a clear, simple, earnest exposition of the spirit of 
Christ’s teaching, in its practical application to every day life ) 

Faint, yet Pursuing. JWh'pT; 

though Mamed ” Square imp i6mo , cloth, 6i 

—Faint, )ct Pursuing— Thoms »n the Flesh— The Perfect Work 
of latience— A Refuge for the Distress^ — Mistakes about Happiness— 
A Wise Choice— The Day of Salvation— Sisera no Match for the Stars- 
The Babylonian Captivity— God s Method of Punishment— Our Father’s 
Chastisement— Christian Friendship — Thoughts Ibr Adi ent — Christmas 
Thoughts— The Divine Atuhmetic of Life— Excuses— Secret Faults— “Is it 
not a Little One ? Forewarned, Foreamed— No \\ aste— Good h nday and 
Bad Friday— The Full, Perfect, and Sufficient Sacrifice — ^Volunteer for God— 
The I^rd and Giver of Life— Worldliness — Bid Christ to your Wedding— 
Old Testament Heroes — Are Christian Principles Practical ?— Christian 
SocjaLsm — Seeing not Necessarily Bclienng 

The Meditations and Maxims of Koheleth. 

A Practical Exposition of the Book of Ecclesiastes By 
Rev. T. CAMfBELt. FmtAVsoN. Crown Svo , 6s 

“ A thoughtful and practical commentarj on a book of lfoI> Scripture wliidi 
needs much spiritual wisdom for its erpositioQ . Sound and judicious 
handling — Aoei 

The Pharaohs of the Bondage and the 

Exodus Lectures bj Charz-es S. Robinso\, D D., LL D 
Second edition Large crotvn Svo , cloth, 5** 

‘ Both lectures are conceiied in a icry earnest sprit anti are deiclopcd wiih 
much d gnity and force M e haie the greatest satisfaction in comnirading it to 
the attention of Biblical sludenis and Christian ministers —LiUroty 11 *•«/ 
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A Short Introduction to the History of 

Ancient Israel. By the Rev, A. W. Oxford, M.A., Vicar 
of St. Luke’s, Berwick Street, Soho, Editor of “The 
Berwick Hymnal,” &c. Crown 8vo., cloth, 3s. 6d. 

"We ran testify to the great amount -of labour it represents,"— World. 

The Reality of Religion. D^''o?The 

Brick Church, NiY. Second edition. Crown 8vo., cloth, 
4s. 6d. 

"An able and eloquent review of the considerations on which the writer rests his 
belief in Christianity, and an impassioned statement of the strength of this belief.” 

Scotsman. 

A Layman’s Study of the English Bible 

considered in its Literary and Secular Aspects. By Francis 
Bowen, LL.D. Crown 8vo., cloth, 4s. 6d. 

" Most heartil}' do we recommend this little volume to the careful study, not 
only of those whose faith is not yet fixed and settled, but of those whose love for it 
and reliance on it grows with their growing years." — Nonconformist. 


The Parousia. 


A Critical Inquiry into the New 
Testament Doctrine of Our Lord’s 
Second Coming. By the Rev. J. S. Russell, M.A. New 
and cheaper edition. Demy 8vo., cloth, 7s. 6d. 

" Critical, in the best sense of the word. Unlike many treatises on the subject, 
this is a sober and reverent investigation, and abounds in a careful and instructive 
exegesis of every passage bearing upon it." — Noncoyformist, 


The Bible and the Age; 

Consistent and Verifiable Interpretation of Scripture. By 
CuTHBERT CoLLiNGwooD, M.A,, and B.M. Oxon. Demy 8vo., 
cloth, IDS. 6d, 

‘ ' We heartily congratulate the church on so valuable an addition to its litera- 
ture.” — The New Church Magazine. 

The Ethic of Free Thought: Essa^s^'^^nl 

Lectures. By Karl Pearson, M.A. Demy 8vo., cloth, 12s. 
Contents — Free Thought: — The Ethic of Free Thought — ^The Prostitution 
of Science — Matter and Soul — The Ethic of Renunciation — The Enthusiasm 
of the Market-place and of the Study — History : — Maimonides and Spinoza — 
Meister Eckehart the Mystic — Note on Jacob Wimfeling — The Influence of 
Martin Luther on the Social and Intellectual Welfare of Germany — ^The 
Kingdom of God in Munster. — Sociology : — The Moral Basis of Socialism — 
Socialism in Theoiy and Practice — The Woman’s Question — Sketch of the 
Relations of Sex in Germany — Socialism and Sex. 


i6 Ctcologg anO Pililosopljg. 

Descartes and His School. J.r Kuno Fischh. 

I ransiatcd from the 

Third and ReMsed German Edition by J P. Gosoy, Ph D. 
Edited by No«tH Porter, D D , LL D Demy 8\o , cloth, 
1 6s 

• A valuable addition to the lileralore of Philosophy — Scoisman 

• No greater service could be dime to English and Amencan students than to 
give them a trustworthy rendeimg of Kuno Fischer’sbnlhant expositions —Mind 


Socrates : 

‘ Tlie translation 


A Translation of the Apology, Cnto, and Parts of 
the Phiedo of Plato izmo , cloth, 35 6d 

IS clear and elegant "—Morning Post 


A Day in Athens with Socrates ; TranstauoM 

J fromtne 

Protagoras and the Republic of Plato izmo , cloth, 3s 6d 

We can commend these volumes to the English reader os giving lum what 
hewants — theSocmtic philosophv at first hand witbasufhuencyof expUna 

tory and illustrative comment — pill Stall Gazelle 


Talks with Socrates about Life : 

troni the 

Gorgias and the Republic of Plato 1 amo , cloth, 38 6d 
* A real service is rendered to the general reader who has no Greek and to 
whom the two ancenl plilosophers are only names bv the publ cation of these 
tlreenvi g tittle volumes Every young man whoisformiDgalibraryought 
Ion d i ic n to his coll'ct Oft ~Ch It it Leader 
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f';n ( tl.i rcvcr.il Irnulfct! pliotogrnphs 


ir-’H. ’Ahuh :!,c l£S.!’:i.t;i iit- hue I'.en in.hic.) 


A Summcr'vS Cruise in the Waters of 

(Jreci-c. TurD:;, .i?u! R'l it. Ih .\(,i r ( it Coi.ni c'K. Frontis- 
pic^ e, Cr.'f.n Svit., jc*. 6<1. 


'Fhe Decline of British Prestige in the 

la*!. !•} S:ii'! I"'.!)', Kuiror of the Arabic “ F,i-Javvaib’’ 

C'*!r •.>tt;it!'>pk'. Cfou») Kio., chch, ^r. 

-'ill'- I'/.vi 't-i'j (^Ins.-'.'in, .t!! ! llir Rule in Kgypt — 

J! n.nt-','- I'l'bi", in tla; Ib'jj.tcn -Tlie Un.vlry between lingl'ind 

.-V 1 !*.'!• 1 f(>’ I’re ’i,y in (Ik ! -iv'. -'111'' Il.-'j, or I’llgrnnagc to Metca ; its 
Reiiit; rnl .■'n 1 ul tJbjivt — 'I'h- Cojisenuon, .and cause of its 

Failure. 


Daily Life in India. 


By the Rev. W. J. Wn.Kiss. Jlhis- 
trated. Crown Svo., clotli, 5s. 


Ccrtrtifs. — Oirntta— C.ilciitt i, (!tc Ovfonl 0/ India — Tlie Pco[)!c : Eurojieans 
in India — The IVojde (]< nemlly— A 'laD: niiout Insects, Reptiles, &c. — 
A Chapter ah nit tie' Gods— Hindu Temples— Holy Places and Pilgrims — 
Religious I'c-tit. ah— Gurus, or Kdigioiis Te.achers, .and their Disciples — 
llinmi S-iint-,— P.urning Ghats .and Trc.itmciit of the Dying— Ba/.aar Preaching 

Hife on the River — (afe in 'I’eiit — All aboiit 'I'igcrs — .School Work — Work 

.amoitgst liic Hindu Girls and Women — Bengali Christians — India’s Need. 


Modern Hinduism: 


An account of the Religion and 
Life of the Hindus in Northern 


India. By W. J. Wilkins. Demy 8vo., cloth, i6s. 

A solid addition lb our literalurc . " — Weslminslcr Rntciu. 

“A v.ihiable contrilintion to knowledge.” — Scotunati. 

“A saluable coiunbution to tlie studyof a veiy difficult subject. "—/I Arn'rAj Mail. 



i6 Cbcoloffg atiO piiitosopl)^, 

Descartes and His School. Kmo Fische*. 

■ 1 ransiaced from the 
Third and Revised German Edition by J. P. Goaoy, Ph.D. 
Edited by Noah PoRTtR, LL.D. Dcmv 8vo., cloth, 
i6s. 

“A valuable addition to the literature of Philosophy." — Scotsman. 

" No greater service could be done to English and American students than to 
give them a trastworthyrendeiingof Kuoo Fiber's bnlhanteaposilions.'—il/'/ffd. 

. A Translation of the Apology, Crito, and Parts of 
the Phmdo of Plato, izmo., cloth, 3s. 6d. 

“The translation is clear and Post. 

A Day in Athens with Socrates : Translations 

J from the 

Protagoras and the Republic of Plato, izmo., cloth, 35. 6 d. 
“ We can commend these volumes to the Eughsh reader, as giving him what 
hewants^theSocratic . . . philosophy at fi»i band, witbasufficieccyof esplana* 
tory and illustrative eoinnienl.' —Pall Mali Gazelle. 

Talks with Socrates about Life ; 

irotn the 

Gorgias and the Republic of Plato, izmo., cloth, js. 6 i, 
“A real service is I'cndered to the general reider who Ims no Greek, and to 
whom the two ancient philosophers are only names by the publication of these 
three nvitug little volumes Every young man who is forming alibtaiy ought 
to mkl them to his collection — CAfuti tn Ltadet. 
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Central Asian Questions ; clma ""and ''SS 

Asia. By Demetrius C. Boulcer. With Portrait and 
Three Maps Demy 8vo, cloth, i8s. 

“ A tnme of valualileinfonnalion .” — Ttmes \^Iait 

“ A mine of infonnaiion on all * Central Asian Questions ' " — s Indian 
"At ery valuable contnbution lo our literature on subjects of vast and increasing 
interest ” — Collumi UniUd Servtu Magastne 

The Balkan Peninsula. 

Mrs Thorpe. Edited and Revised for the English Public 
by the Author Map. Demy 8vo, cloth, i6s. 

*■ A lucid and impartial view of the situation m the East.' —St Jamtit GatetU 
' ' Likely lo be very useful at the present time, as it Is one of the best books on 
he subject —Satunay ^Review 

Tuscan Studies and Sketches. 

Noolt in the Apennines,” “ Messer Agnolo’s Household,” &c. 
Many Full page and smaller Illustrations. Sq. Imp, l6ino , 
cloth, los. od. 

C<wr«;/r— -Part I STUDIES —The Giants at the Gale— David, Ilercules, 
Neptune— A Library of Codices — Old Organs and their Puildera— Florentine 
Mosaics— The Bride s Room — A Recovered Fresco— A Museum oi Piclonai 
Tapestry Part 11 Sketches — A Vintage Party— The Festival of the 
Dead~At the Baths — ^The Giostra— The Mushroom Merchant in the 
Apennines — A Mountain Funeral — A Florentine Market— The Castle of 
Belcaro — Volterra and the Borax.bpriogs — A City of Frescoes — St Germgnano 

Letters from Italy. TT»,r>T™d 

by the Author Portrait of the Author. Crown 8vo j 6s. 

“A most delightful volume —Nonconformtst 

■* Every page is pleasantly and brightly written ’ — Timts. 





■^hc Theory of Law and Civil Society. 

By Augustus Pulszky (Dr. Juris), Professor of Law 
at Budujicst. Dcniy Svo., ciotli, iSs. 


Loulcrfs — Science ami ils Classification — Method-— The Science of the 
PhiJo'-ojihy of Law .and Civil Society — Division of the Philosophy of Law 
ami Civil .‘Society — .Society and its Oiganiz.ation — The Mutual Isolations of 
the Socictits — '1 lie Societies in llistoiy — ^Thc State and ils Constituent 
Elements — Origin of the Stale — The Aim, their Sphere of Action, and the 
Ide.al^ of the State — Tlie Notions of Law and Right — The Fundamental 
Princijilc of Law and Right — The .Source.s and Forms of Law. 


Labour, Land and Law; ^search for the Missing 

’ Wealth of the Working 

Poor. By Wijli.jam A. Phillips. Dciny Svo., ciotii, 9s. 

“ lie is c\identlya in.an of considerable ability and a student of social and 
economical probicins. . . . There is a great deal of statistical information to 

be found in ‘ Labour, Land, and Law.’ ” — i>i. James's Gazette, 


United States Notes 


A History of the various Issues 
of Paper Money by the 
Government of the United States. By John J. Knox. 
With Photo-Lithographic Specimens. Demy 8vo., cloth, 12s. 
"A \er)’ minute historical sketch of the treasur}- and other notes issued by the 
Government. . . • The book sliould be carefully studied by those who would 

understand the subject.”— A'rw Vor^i Herald. 


Representative British Orations, 

By Chas. K. Adams. i6mo., Roxburgh, gilt tops, 3 vols,,’ 
in cloth box, 15s. The Volumes may also be had without 
box, 13s. 6d. 

■ ' The notes are extremely useful, and contribute largely to making the work one 
of value to students of political history .” — Pall Mall Gazette. 

" They are well chosen. . . . The paper and type are rfe " — Econotnist. 
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Miscellaneous. 


T Ottings from Tail. Papers on Prison Matters, 

•J By The Rev. J. W. Horsley, M.A. 

Oxon., late (and last) Chaplain of H.M. Prison, Clerkenwell. 
Second edition. Crown 8vo., cloth, 35. 6d. 

"The jottings are full of vivacity and shrewd common sense, and their author, 
amid uncongenial surroundings, has preserved a keen Sense of humour '■ — Echo - 
“ The interest he arouses Is a deep, though amebncholy one , and hisarguments 
have always a practical bearing which mak^ them worthy of full consideration 

S/vfsmaft 

Literary Landmarks of London. Jlr 

J Hutton. 

Second edition. Crown 8\o., 7s. 6d. 

“ He hasworked outafelic!tou5idca.wuh industry skill and success ' — Sfmdnrd 
"He has made himself an invaluable xalet de ^lace to the lover of htcrarj 
London ’’ — Atlantic Monthly 


About the I'heatre : 


Essays and Studies. By 
William Archer. Crown 
8vo., cloth, bevelled edges, 7s. 6d. 

"Theatrical subjects, from the Censorship of the Stage to the most recent 
phenomena of first nights, have thoroughly able and infortned discussion fo 
hir Archer s handsome book "—Contemporary Revirtv 


How to be Happy though Married. 

Small crown Svo, cloth, 5$. 6d. Bridal Gift edition, white 
vellum cloth, extra gilt, bevelled boards, gilt edges, in box, 
78. 6d. 

" We strongly recommend this book as one of the best of Wedding presents. It 
IS a complete handbook to an earthly raiadise, and its author may be regarded as 
the Murary of Matrimony and the Baedeker of Bliss ’* — Pall Mail GateUi 

" Manners Makyth Man.” ®>Ho*'./bcXpj 

though Married” Popular Editiov, small crown 8vo., 
cloth, 3s. 6d. ; imp i6mo,, cloth, 6s.; Presentation 
Edition, imp. i6mo., cloth, bevelled edges, in box, 7s. 6d. 

'* Good nalurcd, wholesome, and straightfo'ward ’’ — Saturday Rr^tew 

English as She is Taught. g^Lion 

in oar Public Schools. Collected by Caroline B. Lk Row. 
With a Commentary thereon by Mark Twain. Dcm} 

1 6mo , cloth, 28 

Mark T%\ AIN sajs ‘ A darhng literary curiosity . Tills little book ought 

to set forty millions of people to thinking. ' 




r-Ti~^lic Hrov.-nics; Their Book. "V'l 

|| Uriginai I ic- 

|> NN-r rfc!!!’ In i’.’it.ni.; Co.'., .T- j'tihli.hcd in Sf. 
,V;. .(tni v. !:ii m.in) new pictiircf. Medium .{.to., 

I'l fu. 

'r'' -In the Toy .''iinp he ,'>cluiol — Their 

I'!.'!' ;,n.‘y "/'.'tij;- -'J'.hs; Bjov.ok . .nrei the Jhn'.—'J'he 1‘otirtli of July 
— I'! .\je!.()y. 


New Fiiiry Talcs from Brentano. 

h,v K.vn Fi.i ii.inrAni KROiKin. nnd Pirtnred by 
F. C-Mw.oTiii it'. Ciofj.i). ICight I'liil-p.igc Coloured Illiis- 
tr.ition.n Sc]unrc .'^vo,, illu?trntcd, p;tpcr boards, cloth back, 
; cloth, gilt edge:, 

Ccnlcr.lj.- Tiic Story rrf tlodicl, lliiihd, anti flaelteleia — Tlie .Story of 
rii'hy Wishy — T!i<- ."^tory of the Myrtle Mahka — 'I'he .Story of lirokerina — 
The Story of Ohl Father Rhine .-tii*! the .Miller. 


Fairy Talcs from Brentano, in English by 

J Kate J' Rr:H.iGRATH 


Krocki.r. Illustrated by F. Ci\RRunir.Rs Gourd. Popular 
edition. Square imp. i 6 mo., 3 s. 6 d. 

■''riie eMr.avag.-ince of involUion disi'I.iye<l in lii.'; tales will rentier them welcome 
in the mir.'ery. The tran.slation— not .an e.usy task— Iia.s heen very cleverly accom- 
plished.” — 77/e Acadctr.y. 

".•\n admirable ir.anslator in Madame Kroeker, .and an inimitable illustrator in 
Mr. Cirntthers Gonld." — Triilh. 



TBoote fot CbilDten. 
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Tom’s Adventures in Search of Shadow- 

land : A Fairy Tale. By Herbert S. Sweetland. Thirteen, 
Full-page Illustrations by W, H. Overend and Geo. 
Honi6re. Small crown 8vo., cloth, 3s. 6d. 

In the Time of Roses ; ^ f 

Told and Illustrated by 
Florence and Edith Scaknell, Author and Artist of 
“ Sylvia’s Daughters.” Thirty-two Full-page and other 
Illustrations. Square imp. i6mo., cloth, 58. 

“A very channing story ” — Scoitma/t 
“A delightful story ’ — Puueh 
"A very delightful story ’ —Academy 


Prince Peerless : ^ Fairy-Poik sto^-Book. By the 

Hon. Margaret Collier (Madame 
Galletti di Cadilhac), Author of “ Our Home by the 
Adriatic.” Illustrated by the Hon. John Collier. Square 
imp. i6mo., cloth, 5$. 


''Delightful in style and fanCT —Scotsman 
“A volume of cliannmg stones "—Saturday Rtvtev> 


"Wlipn T wjj ^ Left Behind. By Linda 

vvnen i was a c.niia , Author d “Oi. 

Tuscan HiUs,” &c. Illustrated. Square Svo., cloth, gilt 
edges, 3s. 6d. 


'■ It IS fresh and bright from the first chapter to the last " — Morning Post 
"Avery cle\er, vmd, and realistic story ' — Truth 
*' A finer girl s txiok could not be had " — Scotsman. 


The Prince of the Hundred Soups : 

A Puppet Show in Narrative. Edited, with a Preface by 
Vernon Lee. Illustrated. Cheaper edition. Square 8vo., 
cloth, 3s, 6d. 

"There is more humour in the volume than in half a dozen ordinary panto- 
mimes '■ — Sfectalor 


• An Eighteenth Century Idyl, Square S\o., cioth 

‘•A graceful little sUtcIi . . . Drawn, with full insight Mo the [vriod 

andwrefullyvMitten. . . . The nuthorjets the render have a 

glimpse of Germany in the ‘Stnrm und Drang-* P^od — 
"AgraccfuUitUcpict’ire . Charming all through- —A 
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THe Bird’s Nest, and Other Sermons for Children of all 

5 Ages. By The Rev. Samuel Cox, D.D., 
Author of “ Expositions,” &c. Imp. i6mo., cloth, 6s. 


"These beautiful discourses were addressed to children of all ages, and must 
have found an echo m the hearts of many}'outhful listeners.” — S/. yames's Gazette. 
“ Dr. Samuel Cox has opened up a comparatively new vein.” 

Nineteenth Century. 


Arminius Vamb^ry: 

Introductory Chapter dedicated to the Boys of England. 
Portrait and Seventeen Illustrations. Crown 8vo,, 5s. 

" We welcome it as one of the best books of travel that our boys could have 
possibly placed in their hands.” — Schoolmaster. 


Boys’ Own Stories. 


By Ascott R. Hope, Author of 
“Stories of Young Adventurers,” 


“ Stories out of School Time,” &c. Eight Illustrations. 

Crown 8vo., cloth, 5s. 

" This is a really admirable selection of genuine narrative and history, treated 
with discretion and skill by the author. Mr. Hope has not gathered his stores 
from the highw.ay. but has e.\-plored far afield in less-beaten tracks, as may be seen in 
his 'Adventures of a Ship-boy’ and 'A Smith among Savages.’ " — Saturday Review. 


The Adventures of Robinson Crusoe. 

Newly Edited after the Original Editions. Nineteen Illus- 
trations. Large crown 8vo.,' cloth extra, 5s. 


The chief papers of interest in The 
Century for 1887-1888 ^^iIl be those 
dealing with Travel and Adventure. 
Mr. Kennan will describe his Adventures, 
Exile Life, and the People he met with in a 
journey of fifteen thousand miles through 
Russia and Siberia. Mr. Roosevelt will 
treat of the Wild Industries and scarcely 
Wilder Sports of the great lonely plains of 
the Far West; while Mr. De Kay will 
contribute a series of studies on the 
Ethnology, Landscape, Literature, and 
Arts of Ireland. 

Prtce \s. 4 </. Mortbly. Post free., i^s. tt year. 



:nichoia5 

CONDUCTED BY 

AAPES- DODGE- 


For 1887-1888, will contain a large number 
of Tales by many well-known Authors, 
among whom are Miss Alcott, Mrs. 
Frances Hodgson Burnett, Frank 
R. Stockton, Joel Chandler Harris, 
Amelia B. Barr, H. H. Boyesen, Miss 
F. C. Baylor and Palmer Cox. 


Pnce 1 /. Monthly. Post free, 14 J. ayear^ 


'3Lou5o«: Z. fflsfact 'Cluwiii, 26, paternoster Sciuare. 



